iransomed  !  I  will  never  believe  it !  Wilson 
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incapable  oi'  such  a  thing.  The  American  Senators  and 
will  not  suffer  it.  ‘  The  day  of  vengeance  is  in  Mine  heart,  and  the 
year  of  My  redeemed  is  come,’  saith  Isaiah.”  The  Club  said 
“Hear,  hear,”  to  the  Curate,  and  the  cynic  went  off'  to  write  his 
article. 

*  »  *  jk  « 

'W’riting  as  1  do,  on  October  loth,  in  this  amazing  whirlpool  ol 
the  final  crisis,  I  will  not  presume  to  foresee  what  November  may 
bring  forth,  forecasts  and  warnings  are  idle  in  the  imminent 
advance  of  the  great  triumph,  the  great  restitution,  retribution, 
reconstruction.  One  word  only  will  1  add.  Unconditional  sur¬ 
render  is  the  only  possible  end.  The  example  of  Sedan  in  1870, 
of  Bulgaria,  of  Turkey  to-day,  must  be  followed.  The  Prussians 
— sovereign,  army,  people — must  be  made  to  know  that  we  hold 
them  in  the  name  of  humanity  to  be  inhuman  monsters.  They 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes — or  this  earth  will  not  be 
freed  from  the  stain  of  their  offence.  How  that  can  best  be 
done  is  a  matter  for  soldiers — not  for  civilians.  Statesmen  have 
only  to  say:  “Marshal  Poch,  Marshal  Haig,  General  Pershing, 
do  your  duty.” 

****** 

It  is  with  lively  hope  that  1  see  the  very  able  periodical  entitled 
Industrial  Peace  enter  with  its  third  volume  on  a  new'  public 
career.^  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  far  the  best  informed,  far  the 
most  independent  and  clear-sighted  of  any  organ,  newspaper,  or 
review  that  deals  with  the  vast  and  burning  problems  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Peace  and  Industrial  Unrest.  When  I  pledge  my  name  to 
so  strong  a  testimony,  I  must  hazard  a  few  words  on  the  i)ersonal 
question.  In  these  days  w'hen  every  organ  and  every  w'riter  is 
suspected  of  having  some  party  or  trade  interest,  I  had  better 
make  my  own  position  clear.  It  is  now  some  sixty  years  that  I 
have  been  closely  associated  wdth  Economic  and  Labour  move¬ 
ments,  and  no  man  has  ever  suspected  me  either  of  capitalist  or 
of  Socialist  interests.  Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Indus¬ 
trial  Peace  is  an  honest,  independent,  impartial  organ  of  genuine 
inquiry  and  open  publicity.  I  have  studied  carefully  during  the 
year  past  the  first  two  volumes,  and  I  find  in  them  a  mine  of 
invaluable  information  and  clear  judgment.  The  writers  and 
directors  are  personally  unknowm  to  me ;  but  I  can  give  my  word 
tc  readers  that  they  are  trustworthy  students  of  actual  facts,  and 
have  no  capitalist  purse  behind  them  or  trade  interest  to  serve. 
Those  who  to-day  care  to  learn  more  about  Labour  than  they  find 

(1)  Industrial  Peac^.  Vol.  iii.,  No.  1,  September,  1918.  (London:  The 
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in  the  daily  Press  should  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  what 
they  read  in  Industrial  Peace. 

****** 

The  special  value  of  its  work  consists  not  so  much  in  its  original 
articles  on  current  topics  as  in  the  constant  analyses  it  gives  us 
of  economic  and  Labour  programmes  put  forward  in  many 
quarters,  and  in  the  citations  it  gives  verbatim  from  alt  kinds  of 
Trade  and  Labour  journals.  Usually,  about  one-quarter  of  its 
thirty-two  pages  consists  of  extracts  from  various  Labour  organs, 
speeches,  and  documents.  These  are  cited  without  comment. 
Those  whose  reading  consists  of  the  J^ondon  daily  and  weekly 
Press  can  have  not  a  glimpse  of  the  undercurrent  of  Labour 
which  dows  forth  in  a  multiplicity  of  prints.  In  the  last 
luiniber  there  are  more  than  twenty  different  views  published  in 
journals  of  which  the  ordinary  reader  of  newspapers  never  heard 
the  luiines  and  never  saw  a,  copy.  Some  of  these  utterances  no 
iloiibl  represent  the  views  of  small — and,  to  the  bourgeois,  obscure 
^  groups.  Indeed,  in  Industrial  Peace  they  are  usually  cited 
“From  the  Minority  Press.”  But  we  all  know  that,  in  times  of 
revolution  and  even  of  evolution,  it  is  the  ideas  of  minorities,  even 
of  small  minorities  with  tempting  cries,  which  prevail.  We  are 
seeing  the  really  small  Bolshevist  minority  dominating  Eussia 
worse  than  any  Tsar.  Few  people  have  any  idea  how  much  of 
Bolshevism  to-day  is  latent  in  Labour  organs.  Their  ideas  may  be 
enlarged  if  they  will  read  Industrial  Peace — not  for  its  own  esti¬ 
mates,  but  for  the  subterranean  tires  of  which  it  quotes  the  words 
and  states  the  avowed  j)ur|X)ses  and  hopes.  Will  our  intelli- 
(jentsia  ignore  all  this,  as  the  Eussian  did  until  the  crash? 

The  object  of  Industrial  Peace  is  well  defined  in  the  admirable 

S  motto  of  its  September  number — “Publicity  is  the  quickest 
solvent  of  Industrial  dis[)utes.”  It  states  that  its  task  is  that  of 
"recoi'ding,  analysing,  and  discussing  the  phenomena  ”  of  indus¬ 
trial  Ihnest  under  ))erfeotly  new  conditions.  There  is  now  in 
Labour  a  Pacifist  wing  which  sought  to  stop  the  war ;  and  a 
Syndicalist  wing  which  seeks  to  dispossess  the  capitalist.  The 
two  wings  have  coalesced  in  a  common  attack  on  Government — 
which  war  had  made  the  principal  employer  of  Labour  and  which 
also  was  the  arbiter  of  war  and  peace.  Hence  the  policy  of  Strike 
to  coerce  the  Government  into  yielding  to  the  cry  of  peace,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  place  the  control  of  industry  in  the  hands  of 
the  workers.  Then,  the  Eussian  upheaval  and  the  consequent 
inroad  of  Internationalism  and  Bolshevism,  with  fraternal  dele¬ 
gates  from  abroad,  broke  into  the  British  Trade  Unions,  led 
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to  defiance  of  the  Executives,  and,  deserting  the  traditional  policy 
of  industrial  reform,  “abandoned  itself  to  the  excitement  of 
cosmopolitan  intrigue.”  It  is  pointed  out  how  the  Trade  Union 
leaders,  no  longer  meeting  the  expert  experienced  capitalists 
whom  they  knew  and  who  knew  them,  but  confronted  too  often 
wdth  Government  officials  who  w'ere  raw  amateurs  about  industry, 
were  repudiated  by  organised  sections  of  “the  rank  and  file’’  in 
the  workshops.  1  assert  wdtli  confidence  that  the  “Retrospect 
and  Prospect”  in  the  September  number  is  at  once  the  most 
lucid,  the  best  instructed,  and  the  most  impartial  explanation  of 
industrial  Unrest  that  I  know.  I  am  convinced  by  every  word  of 
it ;  and  I  only  wish  that  our  Government  officials  and  Trade 
Unionists  would  take  it  to  heart.  “Peace  in  industry,”  they 
truly  say,  “has  now  become  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  the 
w  hole  community.” 


Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Induatrial  Peace  is  in  any  real  sense 
devoted  to  capitalist  interests.  It  is  devoted  to  the  very  existence 
of  our  nation,  and  to  counteract  the  poison  of  Anti-nationalism. 
Again,  its  main  business  is  to  state  facts,  to  spread  knowledge  of 
actual  events,  to  record  the  public  (and  the  private)  utterances 
of  active  groups.  Look  down  the  Index  of  some  forty  articles  iii 
the  first  two  volumes,  September,  1917,  August,  1918  : — “The 
Rank  and  File  Movement,”  eight  articles  full  of  recorded  facts  and 
statements;  “The  Control  of  Industry”;  “Profiteering  and 
Finance”;  “Conscription  of  Wealth”;  “The  No-Conscription 
Fellow'ship  ”  ;  ‘‘Payment  by  Results,”  four  articles;  “National 
Guilds,”  three  articles;  “Leaving  Certificates”;  “The  Socialist 
Labour  Party”;  “The  Meaning  of  Syndicalism”;  “British 
Socialist  Party  ”  ;  “The  ‘  Black  ’  Note  ”  ;  “Equal  Pay  for  Equal 
Work  ”  ;  “The  Embargo  ”  ;  “The  ^Minority  Press.”  All  of  these 
essays  are  not  so  much  matters  of  opinion  as  extracts  from  pub¬ 
lished  documents  and  explanations  of  their  meaning.  It  may  be 
said  :  Are  not  these  matters  to  be  read  in  the  daily  Press?  Only 
iti  a  fragmentary  way  amid  masses  of  diverse  and  urgent  matter, 
whicdi  rarely  clear  up  obscure  trade  disputes  for  the  ordinary 
reader.  Again,  as  the  Government  is  usually  concerned  in  any 
movement  or  dispute,  the  Censor  suppresses  any  full  statement 
of  fact,  much  more  any  discussion,  but  the  Pacifist  and  the  Syn¬ 
dicalist  conspirators  manage  to  get  in  a  garbled  story  of  their 
own.  For  these  reasons  there  is  pressing  need  of  an  organ  solely 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Industrial  Peace,  to  tell  Labour  and  Capi¬ 
tal,  Government  and  Public  the  true  facts,  and  with  perfect 
Honesty  and  full  knowledge  to  warn  this  nation  of  the  tremen- 
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dous  problems  it  has  to  solve,  if  we  are  still  to  be  a  great  Power 
and  to  have  a  world-wide  Commonwealth. 


****** 

I  have  studied  with  much  sympathy  and  instruction  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney’s  new  volume  of  essays^ — mainly  criticism  of  drama 
ancient  and  modern,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  scholarly 
masters.  From  Aeschylus  to  Tree,  from  Demosthenes  to  Veni- 
zelos,  from  Sappho  to  Thomas  Hardy,  he  passes  with  a  sure  touch 
as  becomes  an  old  Oxford  don  and  a  veteran  dramatic  critic.  To 
me  the  special  interest  in  these  studies  is  the  combination  of 
classical  learning  with  the  playgoer’s  judgment  and  experience. 
The  Persons  of  University  class-rooms  are  not  often  seen  at  “first- 
nights  ”  to-day.  The  critics  who  tell  the  public  next  morning 
what  they  ought  to  see  are  too  often  like  a  certain  people,  “sadly 
to  seek  ”  in  Greek — and  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  and  Euripides 
are  all  heathen  Greek  to  them.  But  here  we  have  a  scholar  who 
has  entered  into  the  very  soul  of  Attic  drama  from  his  college 
days,  and  was  for  many  years  the  dramatic  critic  of  an  important 
newspaper. 

****** 


All  that  Mr.  Courtney  tells  us  of  Aeschylus  in  the  first  two 
essays  gratifies  me,  for  to  me  the  greatest  of  tragedians  is  more 
than  poet — he  is  at  once  an  Isaiah,  a  Dante,  and  a  Mrlton.  His 
seven  plays  are  my  Bible — nocturna  versanda  manu,  versanda 
(Uurna.  So  I  welcome  what  Mr.  Courtney  says  of  “his  lofty  and 
pious  mind.”  With  profound  lyrical  gift  his  dramas  are  “philo¬ 
sophical  essays  touched  with  femotion.”  Would  that  those  who 
crowd  our  theatres  could  read  what  this  modern  critic  has  to 
tell  us  in  his  analyses  of  these  immortal  tragedies.  His  estimate 
of  Aeschylus  is  full  of  “Wise  Saws  ”  ;  not  that  it  goes  far  enough 
for  me.  I  have  often  said  that  the  Trilogy  and  Prometheus  are 
the  greatest  tragedies  ever  conceived  by  human  genius.  And 
why  encumber  the  mighty  Marathonian  hero  with  “Modern  In¬ 
stances  ” — why  “drag  in  ”  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy?  I  am  a  hearty 
believer  in  our  prophet  of  Wessex,  and  I  join  in  what  Mr. 
Courtney  says  about  Hardy  as  novelist  and  as  thinker.  But  learned 
and  acute  essays  entitled  “Aeschylus  and  Mr,  Hardy”  sound 
to  me  too  much  like  “Isaiah  and  Dr,  Inge.”  All  four  men  in 
widely  different  poles  of  thought  have  much  to  tell  us  in  their 
due  sphere.  But  the  intellectual  leap  from  the  awful  son  of 
Euphorion  to  the  popular  novelist  is  a  gymnastic  feat.  It  is  like 
asking  us  to  pass  from  the  Parthenon  to  the  Albert  Memorial 


(1)  Old  Saws  and  Modern  Instances.  By  W.  L.  Courtney,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo,  pp.  269.  (Chapman  and  Hall,  1918.) 
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at  Kensington.  Aeschylus  has  no  fellow;  he  is  alone,  “remote 
serene,  and  inaccessible.”  Nor  does  Thomas  Hardy  need  anv 
Plutarchian  parallel.  His  great  place  in  modern  literature  is 
assured. 

****** 

Excellent,  too,  is  all  that  Hr.  Courtney  says  of  Aristophanes 
the  Pacifist — but  do  not  let  us  grou]>  Aristophanes  and  Mr. 
Snowden.  As  I  call  Aeschylus  the  greatest  of  all  tragedians,  ] 
call  Aristophanes  the  greatest  of  all  comedians ;  and  his  plavs 
about  the  Peace  parties  are  specially  amusing  now.  Like 
Plutarch,  Mr.  Courtney  brackets  his  men  :  Aeschylus  and  Thomas 
Hardy,  Euripides  and  Eugene  Brieux,  Demosthenes  and  Veni- 
zelos.  One  might  as  well  say  :  Aristophanes  and  Bernard  Shaw, 
Aspasia  and — well ! — George  Sand.  ]Mr.  Courtney  on  Sappho  and 
Aspasia  is  convincing  as  becomes  a  past-master  of  the  Eternal 
Feminine.  Just  as  he  throws  a  fresh  light  on  Attic  drama  by 
his  familiarity  with  the  modern  stage,  so  as  a  student  of  Molike, 
Ibsen,  and  Pinero,  and  a  protagonist  in  the  New-Woman  Cause, 
he  makes  Sappho  and  Aspasia  live  to  us  as  do  the  characters  in  a 
novel  hy  Hardy  or  James.  Again,  the  estimate  of  Herbert  Tree 
is  generous,  instructive,  and  true.  Mr.  Courtney  docs  his  friend 
ample  justice,  and  yet  he  does  not  overrate  his  powers  or  deny 
his  limitations.  Though  T  am  far  away  from  being  a  playgoer 
fat  least  for  many  long  j’ears  past),  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Tree 
once.  He  was  a  delightful  friend,  a  keen  and  versatile  spirit,  and, 
with  all  its  hopeless  dilemmas  and  impossibilities,  a  zealous 
worker  in  the  cause  of  a  more  intellectual  stage.  I  grieved  for 
him  as  a  friend ;  and  with  Mr.  Courtney  T  say  now — How  much 
has  English  drama  lost  now  he  is  gone. 

*  ^  * 


3 


I 


We  all  know  that  Italy  has  taken  a  noble  part  in  the  defence  of 
civilisation,  but  I  fear  that  few  of  the  present  generation  can  fully 
understand  what  Italy  was  some  sixty  years  ago  under  the  cruei 
tyranny  of  Austria  and  her  Ducal  allies,  under  the  Vatican  and 
its  black  army,  and  the  antique  dismemberment  of  the  glorious 
peninsula  into  weak  and  jealous  provinces.  Only  those  who  were 
young  in  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  1848  can  conceive  what  the 
heroes  of  the  Bevival  were  to  us — Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour, 
Manin,  Ricasoli,  Poerio,  d’Azeglio.  To  us  they  w^ere  what  Hamp¬ 
den,  Pym,  Eliot,  Cromw^ell  were  to  the  men  who  fifty  years  later 
broke  the  Stuart  chain  and  made  a  free  Britain.  Hence,  it  was  a 
happy  thought  of  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco  to  issue  a  cheap 
and  handy  edition  of  her  Itnlinn  Characters.^  An  English  lady, 

(1)  Italian  Characters  in  the  Epoch  of  T'ni ficafion.  12mn.  p)>.  ?i80. 

(T.  Nel.son  and  Sons.)  2s. 
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married  into  one  of  the  great  Lombard  families  which  have  bred 
soldiers  and  patriots  since  the  time  of  Dante,  now  tells  us  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  devoted  leaders  of  the  people  who  after  long 
trials  and  defeats  finally  made  United  Italy.  Countess  Evelyn 
Martinengo  wrote  the  admirable  Life  of  Cavour  in  the  “Foreign 
Statesmen  Series,”  edited  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury,  of  Cambridge, 
and  her  Lombard  Studies  and  other  books  are  well  known.  Her 
palace  on  the  shore  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  has  been  converted  into 
a  sanatorium  for  the  wounded,  and  she  has  held  on  amongst  her 
own  people  there  within  reach  of  Austrian  bombs.  Her  lives  of 
Italian  patriots  should  be  known  to  our  soldiers  in  the  Italian 
campaign. 

*  *  *  *  ’  *  » 

A  happy  chance  has  put  into  my  hands  the  original  letters  from 
famous  statesmen,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  princes  written  to 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  betw^een  1830  and  1860.  These  * 
letters,  carefully  preserved  by  his  granddaughter,  formed  .the  mate¬ 
rial  for  both  the  biographies  of  the  old  sea-dog,  the  Life  by  his 
stepson,  Col.  Elers  Napier,  1862,  and  also  the  recent  work  by 
H.  Noel  Williams,  1917.  How  strange  it  is  to  read  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Palmerston  about  the  brilliant  capture  of  Acre  and  Bey- 
rout  and  the  fight  with  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt,  which  after  nearly 
eighty  years  again  come  to  the  front.  And  then  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Bussell,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  Admiralty  during 
the  Baltic  expedition  in  the  Crimean  War.  How  surely  all  that 
has  happened  in  this  wmr  justifies  the  Admiral — first  in  his  belief 
in  the  great  opportunity  that  Syria  opened  to  British  arms ; 
secondly,  in  his  sound  refusal  to  attack  great  fortresses  by  ships 
alone.  The  vices  of  our  administrative  system  seem  to  be  in¬ 
veterate.  Again  we  have  had  the  arrogant  assumption  of  civilian 
rulers  to  control  practical  officers,  the  same  want  of  provision  of 
adequate  supplies,  and  the  same  want  of  unity  in  strategy  by  the 
hide-bound  traditions  of  our  home  authorities.  The  public  at  last 
have  remedied  these  evils,  just  as  public  opinion  at  last  justified 
Napier.  "With  all  his  faults  of  self-wdll  and  temper,  “Charlie” 
was  a  seaman  of  action  and  of  insight.  The  story  of  his  struggles 
with  the  politicians  reads  like  much  we  now  know  about  the 
earliest  phases  of  the  present  war. 

****** 

After  reading  the  Admiral’s  account  of  Syria,  Constantinople, 
and  Egypt,  I  took  down  that  delightful  book — The  Crescent  and 
the  Cross,  1845,  by  Eliot  Warb'urton.  Well  do  I  recall  the  delight 
it  gave  us  when  it  appeared  along  wdth  Kinglake’s  Eothen,  and 
well  do  I  remember  the  shock  of  the  author’s  premature  death  in 
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the  burning  at  sea  of  the  s.s.  A^nazon.  Do  our  young  people  to-day 
who  love  the  slangy  stories  of  “Our  Motor  Outings,”  “A  Run 
Round  the  Pacific,”  or  “The  Girl  on  Mount  Ararat  ”  know  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross?  I  do  not  see  it  in  a  cheap  reprint, 
though  it  ran  through  ten  editions  in  a  few  years.  How  vivid, 
and  how  clear-sighted,  are  Warburton’s  pictures  of  Egypt,  the 
Nile,  Palestine,  Syria,  Lebanon,  with  what  pure  and  graceful 
English,  with  what  poetic  touch,  with  what  insight  into  foreign 
habits  and  ideas !  I  always  thought  it  on  the  whole  even  a  more 
pleasant  book  of  travels  than  Eothen,  less  witty,  but  more 
generous,  more  graceful,  of  a  broader  nature.  Why  not  turn  to 
it  to-day  now  that  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Lebanon,  and  Damascus  are 
in  every  mouth?  And  be  it  remembered  that  this  was  a  picture 
of  the  true  East,  the  native  Crescent,  the  simple  Cross,  eighty 
years  ago,  not  yet  touristed.  Cooked,  steam-  and  rail-smoked,  tHl 
•  it  seems  almost  a  Houndsditch  variety  of  the  Holy  Land.  Thi^ 
was  the  East  that  we  saw'  generations  back,  before  it  was  vul¬ 
garised  to  imitate  the  West.  To  turn  Juvenal  into  prose  and  the 
modern  w'orld — 

jam  pridem  Thamesis  defluxit  in 
Nilum  et  in  Oronfem. 

Frederic  Harrison 


THK  EELIGION  OF  THE  GEEMAN  KAISEE. 


“  Jx'ave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in.” 


'I'hc  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach 
1  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others.” 


“  1  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  odd  old  ends  stol'n  forth  of  Holy  Writ, 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil.” 

— ShAKESI'EAI’.L. 


This  is  a  day  of  bewildering  and  painful  contrasts.  We  liave 
seen  the  T’eniple  of  Peace  at  The  Hague  rise  amid  the  congratu¬ 
lations  and  good  wishes  of  most  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
and  then  after  a  little  interval  we  have  seen  those  same  nations 
devoured  by  war.  The  voice  of  universal  alliances  for  peace  has 
l)cen  heard  over  the  earth,  supported  by  vast  foundations  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  same  end,  and  anon  that  voice  has  been  lost  in  the 
wild  tumult  of  international  strife.  An  era  without  parallel  in 
history  for  its  wide  and  splendid  Christian  missions  has  suddenly 
been  merged  in  barbarism,  and  this  ‘dire  transition  has  been 
brought  on  through  the  w'orking  of  forces  at  the  heart  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  itself.  An  age  rich  in  culture,  and  warming  more  and 
more  towards  noble  ideals  of  life,  has  been  plunged  in  heathenish 
night.  And  the  strangest  paradox  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this  infinite  calamity  to  the  w’orld 
is  the  constitutional  head  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Prussia,  and 
regards  himself  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  God  in  all  the  work 
of  his  life. 

Very  frequently  and  explicitly  the  Kaiser  avows  his  Christian 
faith.  No  other  ruler  in  history  has  publicly  declared  his  faith 
so  often  as  he  has  done.  He  preaches,  he  brings  religion  into  his 
addresses  to  military  and  naval  recruits,  he  takes  a  prominent 
j  part  in  the  dedication  of  churches,  he  is  concerned  for  the  reli- 
j  gious  education  of  the  young,  he  assures  his  people  that  not  a 
\  morning  or  evening  passes  without  a  prayer  by  him  on  their 
\ behalf,  and  he  concluded  his  address  to  the  residents  of  Berlin  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  wdth  a  solemn  command  to  go  to  their 
homes  and  pray. 

It  may  be  that  the  Kaiser  is  religious,  perhaps  even  “  deeply 
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religious'’  iu  a  sentimental  way,  but  still  the  question  may  be 
asked,  yea,  rather  it  forces  itself  upon  one  in  view  of  the  Kaiser’s 
great  prominence  in  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  colossal 
crime  in  history,  whether  his  religion  has  any  vital  kinship  with 
the  Gospel.  What  shall  be  the  answer  to  this  question? 

It  may  be  premised  at  the  start  that  no  answer  can  be  accepted 
which  does  not  take  account  of  the  whole  man.  The  contrasts 
in  the  Kaiser’s  character  make  this  imperative.  He  appears  at 
one  time  in  the  role  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  and  we  may  be  edified 
by  his  words,  as  at  the  confirmation  of  his  boys  August  and 
Oskar  in  October,  1903 ;  but  he  appears  also  in  the  role  of  an 
absolute  sovereign,  responsible  not  to  his  people,  but  to  God 
alone,  and  he  tells  us  that  from  his  childhood’s  days  his  heroes 
have  been  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Theodoric  II.,  and  Napoleon, 
together  with  his  Hohenzollern  ancestors.  It  would  be  fatal  to 
our  judgment  of  the  Kaiser’s  religion  were  we  to  consider  it  apart 
from  this  second  role.  It  is  necessary  to  ask  in  which  role  we 
see  the  real  heart  of  the  man. 


The  Hohenzollern  Twist  in  the  Kaiser’s  Keligion. 

The  glory  of  the  Kaiser  in  his  own  eyes  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  Hohenzollern.  The  fine  old  classical  epigram,  “I  am  a  man, 
and  nothing  that  belongs  to  man  do  I  count  alien  to  myself,” 
must  be  transformed  into  this,  to  suit  his  case  :  I  am  a  Hohen¬ 
zollern,  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  Hohenzollerns  is  glorious 
in  my  sight. 

It  is  w^ell  known  that  the  Kaiser  has  always  been  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Frederick  the  Great.  His  worship  of  the  Hohen¬ 
zollerns  is  lavished  especially  on  the  founder  of  Prussia  (1740- 
1786)  and  on  William  I.  (1870-1888),  his  grandfather,  to  whom 
he  wrongly  gives  the  glory  of  having  founded  the  German 
Empire.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  he  sees  in  Frederick 
simply  an  extraordinary  military  genius,  which  indeed  others  see 
in  him.  No.  This  Prussian  king  was,  in  the  Kaiser’s  view  of 
him,  the  chosen  of  God,  a  favourite  of  Heaven.  The  Kaiser 
declares  that  God  “  never  left  him  in  the  lurch.”  From  the 
battlefields  where  he  displayed  his  prowess — from  Pirna  and 
Leuthen  and  Eossbach — God  has  been  the  ”  Ally  ”  of  the 
German  people.  Thus  the  Kaiser  sees  in  Frederick  one  on  whom 
the  favour  of  God  rested  in  an  uncommon  measure,  one  through 
whom  a  new  era  of  Divine  favour  toward  the  German  people 
was  introduced.  Accordingly,  when  he  thinks  of  heaven,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  his  speech  at  Doberitz  in  May,  1903,  he  sees, 
”  assembled  around  the  great  Ally  above,”  Frederick  and  Wil- 
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liam  1.  with  their  numerous  generuls,  field-marshals,  and 
paladins. 

It  was  this  Frederick  who  said,  “  It  is  not  very  wise  in  a  king 
to  have  any  religion  himself,”  for  ‘‘  religion  does  not  agree  with 
those  great  political  views  which  a  monarch  ought  to  have.”  It 
was  he  who  said  of  war,  “It  is  a  trade  in  wdiich  the  least  scruple 
would  six)il  everything  ”  ;  who  said  of  justice,  ”  We  must  do 
justice  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  our  own  subjects,  when  it 
does  not  overset  our  own  rights  or  wound  our  own  authority  ”  ; 
and  who  counselled  his  successor  ‘‘  not  to  commit  the  stupid  fault 
of  not  abandoning  an  alliance  whenever  it  is  your  interest  so  to 
do.”  It  was  this  Frederick  who  wrote  against  the  principles  of 
Machiavelli,  and  then  himself  applied  those  infamous  principles 
with  consummate  mastership.  This  is  the  character,  this  despot 
who  ”  feared  not  God  nor  regarded  man,”  this  wholesale  robber, 
this  worshipper  of  brute  force,  whom  the  Christian  Kaiser,  the 
sumniiis  episcopus  of  the  Prussian  Church,  urges  his  people  to 
emulate ! 

This  cult  of  his  Hohenzollern  ancestors,  which  is  simply  the 
cult  of  military  jxjwer  and  glory  in  a  seductive  form  because  they 
are  seen  in  his  own  forbears,  leads  one  to  ask  whether,  after  all, 
the  Kaiser’s  religion  is  anything  more  than  a  sacred  adjunct  and 
pleasing  prop  of  militarism. 


The  Conception  of  God  Militarised  and  N.\tion.4lised. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  Kaiser’s  most  striking  religious 
utterances,  though  put  forth  in  times  of  peace,  are  frequently 
warlike  in  character  and  seem  to  have  a  military  end  in  view. 
Even  the  conception  of  God  does  not  escape  a  subtle  transforma¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  at  no  |X)int  has  the  Kaiser  exercised  a  profounder 
religious  influence  on  his  own  people  than  at  just  this.  For  he 
has  given  common  currency  to  a  warlike  and  nationalistic  desig¬ 
nation  of  God  in  the  term  ”  the  great  Ally.”  It  appears  that,  in 
the  Kaiser’s  thought,  God  is  especially  useful  in  war,  and  is 
especially  interested  in  German  wars.  This  notion  is  not  wholly 
peculiar  to  the  Kaiser,  but  he  it  is  who  has  impressed  it  upon  the 
i  minds  of  his  countrymen. 

I  When  Bismarck,  by  falsifying  the  Ems  despatch,  made  war 
I  with  France  probable,  if  not  inevitable,  von  Boon,  the  Prussian 

i  Minister  of  War,  who  with  Moltke  was  dining  with  Bismarck, 
exclaimed,  ”  Our  God  of  old  still  lives,  and  will  not  let  us  perish 
in  disgrace,”  that  is  to  say,  our  old  God  is  a  God  of  war,  and  by 
I  giving  us  at  length  another  war  and  its  glory  he  proves  to  us 
.  that  he  is  still  alive. 
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That  is  about  the  same  idea  of  God  which  was  held  by  the 
Germans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  five  centuries  before  they  had 
been  touched  by  Christian  influences.  It  is  just  ordinary 
heathenism. 

If  the  statement  of  Janson  be  true  that,  when  the  Genuans 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  their  warlike  instincts  were  not 
changed,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  kindly  they  would  take  to 
this  conception  of  God  as  “  the  old  Ally.” 

We  have  said  that  the  Kaiser’s  designation  of  God  contains  a 
conception  which  is  nationalistic  as  well  as  warlike.  These  two 
aspects  of  the  thought,  however,  belong  together.  The  warlike 
God  is  a  German  God.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Elector  and 
of  Frederick,  says  the  Kaiser,  God  has  been  the  “great  Ally” 
of  the  Germans. 

This  thought  of  divine  favouritism  looks  strange  indeed  in  the 
light  of  the  twentieth  century.  We  expect  it  among  uncivilised 
peoples  :  it  is  a  part  of  the  intellectual  outlook  of  barbarians ;  but 
here  it  appears  in  a  modern  European  sovereign,  w'ho  is  proud 
of  his  culture  and  constant  in  his  claim  to  the  Christian  name. 

This  is  the  way  he  speaks:  “We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth”;  , 

“  the  German  people  will  be  the  rock  of  granite  upon  which  our 
Lord  God  can  build  and  complete  His  w'ork  of  culture  in  the 
world  ”  ;  “  then  will  the  words  of  the  poet  be  fulfilled  when  he 
says,  ‘  In  contact  with  German  life  the  world  will  grow  well  i 

again  ’  ”  ;  “  just  as  the  great  king  (Frederick)  was  never  left  in 
the  lurch,  by  the  old  Ally,  so  our  Fatherland  and  this  beautiful  , 

province  (Silesia)  wdll  alw^ays  be  near  His  heart”;  ‘‘We  shall 
conquer  everywhere,  even  though  we  be  surrounded  by  enemies  , 

on  every  side,  for  there  lives  a  powerful  Ally,  the  old  good  God 
in  heaven,  who,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  great  Elector  and  the  i 

great  king,  has  alw^ays  been  on  our  side  ”  ;  “I  hope  it  will  be  , 

granted  to  our  German  Fatherland,  through  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  princes  and  people,  of  its  armies  and  its  citizens,  i 

to  become  in  the  future  as  closely  united,  as  powerful,  and  as  ( 
authoritative  as  once  the  Eoman  world-empire  was.”  . 

There  is  another  word  of  the  Kaiser  that  should  not  be  over-  1 

looked  in  this  connection.  The  Kaiser  was  writing,  in  1903,  his  j 

view  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  God’s  modes  of  revelation. 

He  mentioned  ten  historical  characters  as  conspicuous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  men  through  whom  God  makes  Himself  known  to  the 
world.  The  ten  are  Hammurabi,  Abraham,  Moses,  Homer, 
Charlemagne,  Luther,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Kant,  and  William  ] 

the  Great.  The  list  contains  one  Babylonian,  one  Greek,  one  < 

Englishman,  two  Hebrews,  and  five  Germans,  and  one  of  these  I 

five  to  be  ranked  with  Moses  and  Abraham  is  the  Kaiser’s  grand-  ] 
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father,  the  man  whom  Bismarck’s  craft  and  violence  made  the 
first  ruler  of  the  German  Empire  ! 

The  sole  aim  in  quoting  these  passages  is  to  call  attention  to 
them  as  an  index  of  the  value  of  the  Kaiser’s  appreciation  of 
Cliristianity.  Their  significance  in  this  regard  should  not  be 
overlooked.  They  are  a  unique  phenomenon.  No  intelligent 
Christian,  however  great  reason  he  may  have  had  to  glory  in  the 
achievements  and  the  power  of  his  people,  has  ever  spoken  on 
this  wise.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  man  to  hold  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  intelligently  and  fail  to  see  that  its  first  and  funda¬ 
mental  conception  is  that  of  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God. 
To  presume  that  the  German  nation,  were  it  tenfold  stronger 
and  a  hundredfold  more  humble  and  brotherly,  is  more  dear  to 
Ciod  than  Serbia  or  Belgium  or  Poland,  Japan  or  China  or  India, 
is  to  darken  Christianity  and  to  mix  its  highest  teaching  with 
common  paganism. 

There  must  be  no  mistake  at  this  point.  It  is  crass  heathen¬ 
ism  to  represent  the  God  of  Jesus  as  the  fond  “  Ally  ”  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  If  there  was  one  man  in  Prussia  in  the 
eighteenth  century  who  in  spirit  and  aim  w^as  conspicuously  alien 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  whose-  inflnence  on  his  own 
and  subsequent  generations  was  conspicuously  bad,  it  was  that 
ancestor  of  the  Kaiser  whom  he  unblushingly  puts  in  the  front 
rank  in  the  heavenly  world.  If  the  man  who  speaks  thus  is 
morally  sound,  then  he  must  be  spiritually  blind  to  the  central 
conception  of  the  Gospel.  The  Kaiser’s  doctrine  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation,  like  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  enjoys  the  position 
of  a  favourite  in  the  sight  of  God  is  profoundly  and  repulsively 
iin-Christian.  It  is  inconceivable  in  anyone  who  claims  to  he  a 
Christian  unless  his  mind  is  preoccupied  and  controlled  by  some 
essentially  unspiritual  passion.  But  it  is  just  such  a  mind  that 
was  revealed  when  the  Kaiser  charged  his  troops  on  their  depar¬ 
ture  for  China  to  do  two  things  :  to  smite  the  Chinese  so  that 
they  would  not  forget  the  blow  in  a  thousand  years,  and — to  open 
a  way  for  culture  once  for  all !  These  words  reveal  in  a  flash  the 
Kaiser’s  thought  of  “culture,”  and  differentiate  it  absolutely 
fiom  Christianity.  He  spoke  as  Mohammed  might  have  spoken. 

View  of  Life  Militarised. 

1'he  fruit  out  of  the  Hohenzollern  root  is  seen  again  in  the 
Kaiser’s  conception  of  a  true  German’s  life.  “  The  army,”  he 
says,  “  is  our  people  in  arms.”  The  army  is  the  natural  product, 
the  crow'n  of  glory,  of  the  German  people.  So  the  highest 
honour  of  a  Prussian  is  to  appear  in  “  the  king’s  coat  ”  and  his 
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“  highest  work  is  war.”  This  word  was  spoken  to  the  Prussians 
but  assuredly  was  meant  for  all  Germans. 

The  punishment  of  God  upon  the  German  people  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  their  defeat  by  Napoleon,  was, 
the  Kaiser  tells  us,  a  punishment  meted  out  to  them  because  thev 
had  forgotten  their  projier  business  of  being  warriors.  To  be 
worthy  of  having  God  as  their  ”  Ally,”  the  German,  says  the 
Kaiser,  ”  must  give  himself  body  and  soul  ”  to  the  army  and  its 
duties.  He  who  does  this  is  a  good  Christian,  and  he  who  is  a 
good  Christian  is  sure  to  do  this. 

When  speaking  to  the  recruits  in  Berlin,  in  November,  1897, 
the  Kaiser  said  :  “  He  who  is  not  a  good  Christian  is  not  a  brave 
man  and  is  no  Prussian  soldier,”  for  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
Christian  are  ‘‘  self-control  and  self-abnegation,”  the  latter 
quality  being  identical  with  ‘‘  unconditional  obedience  and  sub¬ 
ordination  ”  to  those  who  are  appointed  over  one.  Again,  in 
IMarch,  1905,  when  addressing  naval  recruits  in  Wilhelmshafen, 
hi  declared  that  ”  a  good  Christian  is  synonymous  with  a  good 
soldier.”  It  is  not  the  Kaiser’s  habit  to  speak  of  the  good  Chris¬ 
tian  as  a  good  neighbour  or  a  good  citizen,  as  a  friend  of  the 
weak  and  a  promoter  of  international  peace ;  he  is  interested  in 
him  primarily  as  a  good  soldier. 

The  Kaiser  is  a  man  of  many  interests  but  of  one  passion,  and 
that  passion  is  identical  with  the  passion  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

It  may  be  noted  that  if  “self-control  and  unconditional  obedi¬ 
ence  to  superiors”  are  the  highe.st  Christian  ({ualities,  as  the 
Kaiser  affirms,  it  becomes  somewdiat  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
between  Christian  ethics  and  the  ethics  of  Sj^arta,  for  example,  or 
of  Pome.  But  this  characterisation  of  Christian  ethics  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  might  be  expected  from  a  passionate  upholder 
of  absolutism. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  of  the  Kaiser’s  ej)igrams  on  the 
Christian  and  the  soldier  is  true.  A  good  Christian  is  not  a  good 
soldier  in  the  Kaiser’s  sense  of  the  words  ‘‘  good  soldier.”  He 
does  not  give  himself  ‘‘  body  and  soul  ”  to  those  placed  over  him, 
and  he  is  not  ready,  at  the  command  of  his  officer,  to  shoot  his 
owm  father  and  mother,  as  the  Kaiser  says  a  ‘‘good  soldier’’ 
should  do. 

And,  further,  a  good  soldier,  in  the  Kaiser’s  sense  of  these 
wmrds,  is  not  for  that  I’eason  a  good  Christian.  The  Spartans 
w'ere  surely  good  soldiers,  so  were  Cmsar’s  legions,  so  w’ere  the 
men  wdio  captured  Port  Arthur,  so  are  many  radical  unbelievers 
in  the  Kaiser’s  owm  army.  When  he  makes  Christianity  synony¬ 
mous  wdth  being  a  good  soldier,  and  a  Prussian  soldier  at  that,  he 
betrays  his  ruling  pa.ssion  for  militarism  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
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Conception  of  the  Church  Militarised. 

We  pass  on  to  the  Kaiser’s  view  of  the  Church,  This  also  bears 
the  Hohenzollern  stamp.  As  he  has  made  the  great  educational 
system  of  his  country  subservient  to  the  end  of  producing  sol¬ 
diers,  so  he  has  used  the  Church  to  promote  political  ambitions. 
In  the  speech  at  Aachen,  June,  1902,  the  Kaiser  declared  that 
the  State  needs  the  Church  to  help  it  overthrow  the  power  of 
Socialism.  That  statement  is  frank  and  clear.  The  Church  is 
plainly  regarded  as  a  tool  for  the  accomplishment  of  political 
ends. 

The  Kaiser  reminded  his  hearers  on  this  occasion  that  “  the 
sole  protection  of  the  Church  in  these  times  of  trouble  and 
unbelief  is  the  Emperor’s  hand  and  the  shield  of  the  empire.” 
These  words,  too,  are  illuminative  of  the  Kaiser’s  conception  of 
the  Church.  It  needs  his  hand  to  support  it  and  the  shield  of 
the  empire  to  protect  it !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  really 
true  of  the  present  religion  of  Germany,  for  then  must  it  be 
indeed  a  degenerate  vine. 

A  faith  that  arose  without  any  king’s  permission,  that  spread 
itself  for  three  centuries  in  the  face  of  many  attempts  of  kings  to 
crush  it,  and  which  flourishes  to-day  in  every  republic  on  earth, 
does  not  need,  either  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  the  support  of  a 
king’s  hand. 

The  Kaiser,  as  King  of  Prussia,  is  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
Church,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  high  office  is  regarded  by  him 
as  altogether  subordinate  to  his  position  as  head  of  the  army. 
His  grandfather  told  him  to  remember  always  that  the  basis  of 
Germany’s  greatness  is  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  the  Kaiser’s 
first  speech  to  the  army  he  declared  that  they  (he  and  the  army) 
were  “born  for  each  other.”  From  that  day  to  the  present  he 
has  lost  no  opportunity  of  glorifying  the  army.  In  his  speech 
of  January  1st,  1900,  he  declared  that  it  was  the  rock  on  which 
Germany’s  ‘‘might  and  greatness  rest.”  In  comparison  with 
the  army,  the  Church  has  a  small  place  in  the  Kaiser’s  life,  and 
that  a  place,  not  of  worthy  independence,  but  of  manifest  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  army.  The  army,  according  to  a  recent 
German  writer,  is  the  one  great  organism  of  culture  which  com¬ 
prises  the  entire  people.  The  Kaiser  might  not  admit  that  the 
army  is  the  sole  organism  of  national  culture,  but  he  speaks  and 
acts  as  though  it  were  by  far  the  most  important  one.  Army 
officers  enjoy  the  highest  social  rank  on  the  German  earth,  and,  if 
the  Kaiser’s  vision  be  true,  in  the  German  heaven  as  well,  for  the 
immediate  circle  around  ‘‘  the  great  Ally  ”  above  consists,  not 
of  Luther  and  others  like  him,  not  of  the  great  musicians  and 
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poets,  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  Goethe  and  Sehillex-,  not  of  the  t 

great  teachers  and  men  of  science  like  Froebel  and  Huniholdt,  but  i 

it  consists,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  1 

William  1.  with  their  generals,  field-marshals,  and  paladins.  i 

What  C'hristian  would  not  rather  be  in  Purgatory  with  Vergil  t 

and  Plato  than  be  in  this  Prussian  Paradise !  1 

In  the  autumn  of  1898  the  Kaiser  made  a  trip  to  Palestine,  1 
and  s]x>ke  under  the  spell  of  the  sacred  associations  that  cluster 
around  such  places  as  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  But  even  there 
the  political  and  nationalistic  note  in  his  religions  addresses  was 
not  wanting.  Thus,  after  saying  that  the  influence  of  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  state,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

"  And  now  our  turn  has  come.  The  German  Empire  and  the 
German  name  have  now  acquired  throughout  the  empire  of  the 
Osmanli  a  higher  respect  than  ever  before.  It  is  for  us  at  present 
to  demonstrate  what  is  really  the  essence  of  Christianity  and  to 
show  that  the  exercise  of  Christian  love  is  our  plain  duty  even 
toward  the  Mohammedan  jxipnlation.” 

The  Kaiser  seems  not  to  have  heard  of  the  Hamlins  and  Posts 
and  Blisses  who  founded  flourishing  colleges  in  Mohammedan 
lands  and  preached  the  Gospel  of  love  by  their  lives  years  before 
he  was  born. 

But  even  more  notew'orthy  is  the  following  utterance  from  the 
Jerusalem  address  ;  “  What  the  German  jxeople  have  become,” 
says  the  Kaiser,  “they  have  become  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross  of  Golgotha,  the  symbol  of  self-sacrificing  love  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour.”  But  we  must  read  these  words  in  the  light  of  the 
Kaiser’s  habitual  references  to  German  greatness,  that  it  has 
been  created  by  the  Hoi..-.e  of  Hohen/.ollern.  But  surety  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern,  as  described  in  history,  has  never  been 
deeply  inspired  by  “  the  symbol  of  self-sacrificing  love  of  our 
neighbour.”  The  Hohenzollern  “  love  ”  for  its  neighbours  has 
been  habitually  and  systematically  expressed  in  “  eating  ”  them. 

It  was  thus  that  Frederick  the  Great  “  loved  ”  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria;  thus  that  Bismarck  “loved”  Schleswdg-Holstein  ;  and 
thus  that 'the  Kaiser’s  grandfather  ”  loved  ”  France.  These  and 
lesser  men  of  their  kind  are  the  ones  who  have  made  Germany, 
in  the  Kaiser’s  phrase,  “  powerful  and  respected,”  and  it  is  to  j 
them  that  he  usually  gives  the  glory.  Does. he  then  regard  “the 
banner  of  the  cross  ”  and  the  double-headed  black  Prussian  eagle 
as  equivalent  symbols?  Or  does  he  think  of  the  clank  of  the 
Hohenzollern  sword  as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  “  self- 
sacrificing  love  ’  ’ ? 

One  who  follows  the  Kaiser’s  thought  from  1888  to  1914  cannot 
be  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  antagonistic  symbols  has  been 
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the  master-motive  of  his  life.  If  he  has  a  sincere  personal 
interest  in  what  the  Cross  stands  for,  he  subordinates  it  com¬ 
pletely  tg  his  passionate  interest  in  his  array  and  navy.  He  does 
not,  like  the  cynical  Frederick,  frankly  regard  religion  as  a  mere 
tool  of  Prussian  statecraft,  but  nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ho  does  make  the  Church  of  which  he  is  the  head  subservient  to 
|X)litical  ends. 

The  Bible  Milit.arised. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  Kaiser’s  view  and  use  of  the 
Bible.  If  he  did  not  assume  to  be  a  preacher  and  an  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptures,  competent  to  speak  the  final  word  on  Biblical 
questions  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  we  might  pass  lightly  over 
his  views  or  ignore  them  altogether ;  hut  now  we  are  not  at 
liberty  so  to  do. 

The  Kaiser’s  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  unlike  that  of  a  Lincoln 
ora  Tennyson,  is  conventional  and  superficial,  such  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  the  obligatory  Bible  study  of  his  boyhood  might  have 
given  him.  One  would  search  his  religious  utterances  in  vain  for 
evidence  that  he  ever  came  under  the  jKiwer  of  the  great  Hebrew 
prophets,  as  one  also  looks  in  vain  for  evidence  of  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  central  message  of  Jesus  and  the  significance  of  His 
life.  He  uses  certain  orthodox  formulae  regarding  the  Bible  and 
its  teaching  much  as  Constantine  might  have  used  them  sixteen 
centuries  ago. 

That  part  of  the  Bible  which  appeals  to  the  Kaiser  is  that 
which  is  most  foreign  to  the  teaching  of  the  INIaster  ;  it  is  the 
military  deeds  and  military  atmosphere  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the' only  sermon  by  the  Kaiser  which 
has  found  its  way  into  print  is  one  on  the  battle  between  Israel 
and  Amalek  in  the  days  of  Moses,  a  sermon  preached  on  board 
the  IlohenzoUcrn ,  July,  1900.  The  modern  Amalek  was  the 
Chinese  who,  the  Kaiser  said,  were  hindering  “the  triumphant 
progress  of  Christian  morals,  Christian  faith,  European  com¬ 
merce,  and  education.”  It  was  the  command  of  God  to  go  forth 
and  fight  this  “Amalek.” 

1'he  main  part  of  the  Kaiser’s  sermon  was  on  the  duty  and 
the  |X)wer  of  prayer,  that  is,  prayer  for  the  German  soldiers,  that 
their  arms  might  be  “  strong  to  punish  the  assassins,”  and  that 
“  w’ith  the  mailed  fist”  they  might  set  right  “the  murderous 
di.sorder,”  and  then  come  home  “  with  the  laurel  wreath  on  their 
helmets  and  the  medal  of  honour  on  their  breasts.” 

It  is  instructive  to  listen  to  the  Kaiser’s  words  to  the  troops 
on  their  departure  for  China,  for  these  make  yet  plainer  what 
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he  meant  by  prayer  in  his  sermon  on  board  the  ship  Hohen- 
zollern.  The  prayers  of  the  people  at  home  were  to  help  the 
troops  to  do  what  the  Kaiser  told  them  to  do.  And  what  was 
that  ?  Here  are  his  words :  ‘  ‘  Quarter  is  not  to  be  given. 
Prisoners  are  not  to  be  taken.  Use  your  w'eapons  in  such  a  way 
that  for  a  thousand  years  no  Chinese  shall  dare  to  look  upon  a 
German  askance.  Show  your  manliness.  .  .  .  Open  the  w’ay  for 
culture  once  for  all.”  Both  sermon  and  address  reveal  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  prayer  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  barbarous  times  oE 
Amalek  than  with  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is 
absolutely  untouched  by  any  faintest  gleam  of  the  Christian 
spirit.  It  is  proud,  hard,  conscienceless,  militaristic. 

Conclusion. 

Let  us  state  now  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
Kaiser,  judged  by  his  own  words  spoken  through  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  prior  to  this  war,  presents  an  unparalleled  personal 
illustration  of  a  thoroughly  militarised  Christianity.  The  reader 
can  judge  for  himself  whether  the  events  of  the  past  four  years 
overthrow  that  conclusion,  or,  on  the  contrary,  establish  it  for 
ever. 

We  have  good  reason  to  regard  Christianity  as  the  highest 
and  most  beneficent  religion  knowm  to  men,  but  we  also  have 
good  reason,  which  the  wmrld  wall  never  forget,  to  regard  a  thor¬ 
oughly  militarised  Christianity  as  the  lowest  and  most  harmful 
religion  ever  developed  on  earth.  It  is  the  lowest  because  it 
systematically  stifles  the  better  instincts  of  the  heart,  and  it  is 
the  most  harmful  because  it  blots  out  the  great  central  truth  of 
the  universal  fatherhood  of  God. 

Militarism  is  barbarism,  and  a  militarised  Christianity  is  simply 
barbarism  in  disguise.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  has  fled  :  only 
the  name  remains. 

It  is  a  relatively  trifling  matter  that  the  German  people 
should  be  subject  to  an  emperor,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  infinitely 
serious  import,  both  for  them  and  for  the  world,  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  subject  to  an  emperor  in  whom  and  in  whose 
government  Christianity  has  become  thoroughly  militarised. 

The  curse  of  Hohenzollernism  is  nowhere  so  heavy  and  damn¬ 
ing  as  in  its  ruthless  perversion  of  the  religion  of  democracy,  the 
religion  of  brotherhood  and  freedom,  and  in  its  transformation 
of  this  great  Gospel  into  a  tool  of  personal  and  national  ambition. 

George  Holley  Gilbert. 
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I  Some  Lessons  for  the  Present  Day. 

I. 

The  present  war  resembles  in  many  respects  the  terrible  struggle 
which  desolated  all  Europe  a  century  ago.  William  II.,  like 
Na{X)leon  before  him,  actuated  by  overwhelming  ambition,  has 
tried  to  make  himself  supreme  in  Europe  and  throughout  the 
•  world.  Like  Napoleon,  he  has  aroused  against  himself  an  indig¬ 
nant  world  in  arms  and  he  also  has  been  greatly  favoured  by 
fortune.  As  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  the  Emperor’s  success  was 
largely  due  to  the  unwavering  support  of  a  number  of  allies,  who, 
j  though  nominally  independent,  were  in  reality  his  vassals,  and 
i  followed  him  more  or  less  reluctantly.  Fate  has  deserted  William 
j  II.  as  suddenly  and  as  completely  as  it  deserted  Napoleon  I. 

I  Will  his  subjects  act  like  his  allies  and  abandon  him  in  the 

Ihour  of  trial,  as  they  abandoned  the  great  Corsican  adventurer? 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ])robably  bore  in  mind 
the  great  Napoleonic  precedent  when  they  sharply  discriminated 
f|  between  the  guilt  of  the  German  Emperor  and  that  of  the  Ger- 
man  people  and  between  .Germany’s  position  and  that  of  her 
'  allies. 

The  histories  of  the  Napoleonic  period  give  only  a  brief  and 
iin.satisfactory  account  of  the  hidden  causes  of  Napoleon’s  down- 

Ifall.  Even  Thiers  in  his  twenty  bulky  volumes  has  failed  to 
furnish  us  with  the  principal  documents  which  lie  buried  in  col¬ 
lections  of  State  papers  and  the  memoirs  of  contemporaries  which 
are  known  only  to  the  few.  In  the  following  pages  the  inner  his- 

Itory  of  Napoleon’s  fall  will  be  given.  It  will  be  told  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  words  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  great  drama. 
The  story  is  full  of  absorbing  interest.  Besides,  it  may  prove  of 
considerable  practical  value  to  the  Allied  statesmen  and  peoples 
at  the  present  juncture.  A  great  deal  of  the  documentary  and 
other  evidence  that  will  be  furnished  has  not  previously  been 
published  in  the  English  language. 

lij  Fnder  Napoleon’s  direction  France  had  marched  from  victory 
||  to  victory,  from  greatness  to  absolute  predominance  on  the  Euro- 
i  pcan  continent.  T"p  to  1812  Napoleon  had  never  retreated  from 
I  the  field  of  battle.  He  seemed  unconquerable.  France’s  military 
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supremacy  in  Europe  was  far  greater  than  that  of  Oerniany  has 
been  at  any  moment  during  the  present  war. 

A  numerous  population  is  a  most  important  factor  in  war 
Before  the  French  Bevolution  France  had,  by  population,  been 
the  second  strongest  Power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Under 
Napoleon’s  sway  she  became  numerically  by  far  the  foremost 
Power.  In  1812  the  French  Empire  proper  included  north- 
western  Italy  w'ith  Koine,  all  the  German  lands  west  of  the  Ehine 
with  Mayence  and  Cologne,  all  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  North 
German  coast  with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  and  the 
western  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  was  given  the  name 
of  Illyria,  with  Trieste.  According  to  a  French  State  Paper 
published  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  February  26th,  1813, 
France  within  her  old  limits,  those  of  1789,  had  in  1813  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  28,700,000.  The  conquered  territories  enumerated 
above  which  had  been  incorporated  with  France  had  added 
14,000,000  people  to  the  original  number  and  had  increased  it 
by  no  less  than  60  per  cent.  The  French  Empire  proper  wdth  its 
42,700,000  inhabitants  was'  far  more  populous  than  any  other 
pjuropean  State,  for  gigantic  Russia  had  at  the  time  only  about 
40,000,000  people. 

Napoleon  could  draw  not  only  on  the  strength  of  a  vastly 
aggrandised  France,  but  also  upon  that  of  his  subject  States  and 
of  his  allies.  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  comprised 
Western  and  Central  Germany  with  14,600,000  inhabitants, 
Switzerland,  North-Eastern  and  Southern  Italy  with  together 
more  than  10,000,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  with  4,000,000  inhabitants,  were  subject  States  of 
Pkance.  For  all  practical  purposes  these  were  French  provinces 
where  nominally  independent  rulers  took  the  place  of  French 
prefects.  France  and  her  tributary  States  had  a  population  of 
more  than  60,000,000,  who  furnished  Napoleon  with  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  soldiers.  France’s  gigantic  preponderance  in  men,  and 
therefore  in  military  resources,  can  best  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  Great  Britain  without  Ireland  had  about 
13,000,000  and  the  United  Kingdom  19,000,000  inhabitants, 
while  reduced  Prussia  had  only  6,000,000  inhabitants. 

Napoleon  had  provided  his  vast  empire  and  its  subject  States 
with  a  most  excellent  and  highly  centralised  organisation  and 
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administration,  with  a  most  perfect  system  of  roads,  fortresses, 
arsenals,  etc.  Therefore  he  could  move  his  troops  with  incredible 
rapidity  across  Europe  and  could  strike  lightning  blows  at  his 
slow-moving  and  ill-organised  opponents.  His  supremacy  on  the 
Continent  seemed  unchallengeable. 

It  is  true  that  Spain,  which  was  nominally  a  French  subject 
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State,  aud  which  was  ruled  by  Napoleon’s  brother,  was  in  revolt. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  were 
France’s  allies.  Austria  and  Prussia  had,  much  against  their 
inclination,  to  provide  large  military  contingents  for  the  Eussian 
War  of  1812.  The  Austrian  Emperor  was  Napoleon’s  father-in- 
law.  Sweden  was  ruled  by  one  of  Napoleon’s  former  generals. 
Napoleon’s  relatives  and  generals  sat  on  many  thrones.  The 
King  of  Prussia  and  all  the  other  minor  potentates  of  Europe 
existed  at  Napoleon’s  sufferance,  trembled  and  cringed  before 
him,  and  strove  to  serve  him.  Their  revolt  seemed  out  of  the 
question.  All  Euroire,  except  the  fringe,  was  under  the  Eni- 
j)eror’s  sway.  Only  Portugal  in  the  extreme  west,  inaccessible 
England  in  the  north,  and  far-awmy  Eussia  and  Turkey  in  the 
east  succeeded  in  preserving  their  independence.  The  Spanish 
revolt  was  kept  alive  by  English  troops.  A  greater  Central 
Europe  than  that  ruled  by  William  II.  obeyed  Napoleon’s  will. 

Napoleon  wished  to  destroy  the  last  inde|)endent  Great  Powei' 
ia  Europe.  Fie  had  resolved  to  make  war  upon  Eussia.  He  had 
prepared  a  gigantic  army  for  the  invasion  of  that  country.  Only 
about  otie-fourth  of  the  men  sele(ded  for  the  Eussian  campaign 
were  inhabitanis  of  I’rance  proper.  The  bulk  of  the  soldiers  were 
furnished  by  the  territories  annexed  to  I'rance  and  by  Prance’s 
subject  States  and  allies.  The  majority  of  the  men  were  Ger¬ 
mans,  Italians,  Dutchmen,  Belgians,  Poles,  etc.  On  June  23rd, 
1812,  Napoleon’s  army  crossed  the  Eiver  Niernen,  which  then 
formed  Eussia ’s  western  frontier.  On  September  14th  it  entered 
Moscow'  victoriously.  On  October  15th  the  Emperor  began  his 
retreat  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  Eussian  capital.  On 
November  28th  the  battle  of  the  Beresina  took  place.  Only  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Grand  Army  crossed  the  river.  Napoleon  had  lost 
ill  Eussia  500,000  men  and  1,000  guns.  His  army  had  ceased 
to  be  a  military  force.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  lost 
a  campaign  and  had  been  compelled  to  retreat.  His  prestige 
was  gone.  He  seemed  no  longer  invincible.  The  few  men  who 
remained  with  the  colours  were  an  unarmed,  disorderly,  and 
despairing  rabble.  It  was  dangerous  for  the  Emperor  to  stay 
among  the  straggling  fugitives.  If  the  facts  of  the  Eussian 
disaster  should  become  known  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Austrians  might  rise,  block  the  way,  and  capture  the 
Emperor  and  the  fragments  of  his  army. 

On  December  15th,  at  Smorgoni,  Napoleon  resolved  to  abandon 
bis  army.  Fearing  to  be  airested  on  the  way  if  his  identity 
should  be  discovered,  he  adopted  a  disguise.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Eayneval,  and  pretended  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Caulain- 
court,  the  former  French  Ambassador  in  Russia,  who  accom- 
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panied  him.  The  Emperor  threw  himself  with  a  few  companious 
into  a  sledge  and  ordered  that  his  departure  should  be  kept  secret 
for  twenty-four  hours.  With  a  small  escort  he  travelled  at  the 
utmost  speed,  striving  to  out-distance  the  rumour  of  his  disaster. 
He  travelled  so  rapidly  and  so  secretly  that  t^eople  in  the  towns 
learned  of  his  presence  only  long  after  his  departure.  Thus  he 
reached  Paris  at  midnight  of  December  18th-19th. 

While  Napoleon  was  hastening  to  Paris  with  the  greatest 
speed,  his  stricken  troops  continued  their  sullen  and  tragic 
retreat,  unceasingly  pursued  by  the  Kussians.  Kutusoff,  the  Eus- 
sian  Commander,  would  have  been  satisfied  to  stop  at  the  fron^ 
tier.  He  only  wished  to  free  Eussia  from  the  invaders.  On  the 
other  hand.  Tsar  Alexander,  who  had  previously  been  defeated, 
tricked,  and  humiliated  by  Napoleon,  had  often  declared:  “I 
will  never  make  ]>eace  with  Na|X)leon.  We  two  cannot  reign 
together.  He  or  I,  I  or  he,  must  go  under.” 

While  some  Eus.sian  statesmen  and  generals  opposed  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war  beyond  Eussia’s  frontiers,  others,  such  as 
Nesselrode,  urged  the  Tsar  to  continue  the  war  and  to  liberate 
Germany  and  all  Europe.  Among  those  who  advocated  that  the 
Eussian  troops  should  carry  the  struggle  to  the  west  was  Baron 
Stein,  the  celebrated  ex-Minister  of  Prussia.  He  had  been  pro¬ 
scribed  and  expelled  from  Prussia  by  Napoleon.  He  had  found 
a  refuge  at  the  Eussian  Court  and  had  gained  much  influence  over 
the  Tsar.  Stein  pressed  the  Tsar  unceasingly  to  carry  the  war 
into  Germany,  to  rouse  the  Germans  against  their  Prench  task¬ 
masters,  their  nominal  allies,  and  to  set  the  German  peoples 
free,  even  if  it  had  to  be  done  against  their  will.  For  instance, 
in  a  memorandum  presented  to  the  Tsar  and  dated  November 
17th,  1812,  when  Napoleon  was  still  with  his  army  in  Eussia, 
Stein  stated  : — 

“The  theatre  of  war  will  probably  soou  be  outside  Russia.  Therefore 
Russia’s  warfare  should  bo  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  nations  which  must 
be  aroused.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  gain  influence  over  the  inliabitants. 
The  command  of  the  Russian  armies  should  be  entrusted  to  generals  who 
have  no  prejudices  and  who  understand  how  to  adapt  their  action  to  the 
opinions  and  inclinations  of  the  people  around  them.  .  .  . 

“  If  the  war  should  be  carried  into  Germany  the  principles  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  rulers  and  ruled  should  be  laid  down.  The  general  principle  should 
be  to  spare  the  people  and  to  set  them  in  motion  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  various  German  Governments  should  carefully  be  wat-ched  and  in  case 
of  need  be  seized.  By  a  firm  declaration  the  people  should  be  promised  the 
re-creation  of  Germany’s  independence.  At  the  same  time  the  destruction  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  should  be  announced.  All  Germans  should 
be  invited  to  join  the  Russian  armies  and  to  help  in  reconquering  their 
freedom.  .  .  . 

“  Those  German  rulers  who  wish  to  join  the  cause  of  liberty  should 
demonstrate  their  goodwill  and  sincerity  by  surrounding  themselves  with 
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patriotic  advisers  and  by  joining  their  military  forces  to  those  of  their 
liberators.  On  the  other  hand  the  territories  of  those  rulers  who  wish  to 
continue  supporting  Napoleon  should  be  seized.  .  .  . 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Austria  and  Prussia  will  recognise  where  their 
true  advantage  lies  and  that  they  wall  join  Russia.  The  minor  German 
Princes  are  animated  by  fear  and  may  hesitate  longer  before  deserting 
Napoleon.  These,  whether  they  submit  immediately  or  whether  they  resist 
Russia,  have  no  claim  to  their  position.  They  can  be  treated  according  to 
one’s  best  advantage  by  the  right  of  conquest.  ...” 

Steiu  advocated  unceasingly  that  the  Russian  Tsar  should  carry 
the  war  into  Central  Europe,  that  he  should  raise  the  murmuring 
subject  i)eoples  against  France  by  the  promise  of  liberty,  that 
he  should  dissolve  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  had 
become  Napoleon’s  tool,  that  the  rulers  who  had  supported  Napo¬ 
leon  should  be  forced  to  desert  the  Emperor  and  to  join  Russia 
by  the  threat  of  losing  their  rights  and  possessions. 

On  January  13tl>,  1813,  the  Russian  INIain  Army  crossed  the 
Eiver  Niemen.  The  weak  and  vacilluiting  King  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  111.  of  Prussia  had  his  hands  forced  by  the  Russian  invaders 
and  by  Baron  Stein,  for  these  aroused  the  patriotic  leaders  of  the 
nation  and  began  to  organise  the  invaded  districts  of  Prussia 

i  against  France.  Thus  Prussia  w'as  forced  to  join  Russia  against 
Napoleon.  On  February  28th,  1813,  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  was 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Prussia  at  Kalisch. 

Napoleon,  like  William  II.,  had  trampled  all  treaties  under 
foot.  Therefore  the  Treaty  of  Kalisch  mentioned  particularly 
that  Russia  and  Prussia  concluded  an  alliance  for  ensuring  the 
resi)ect  of  treaties.  A  clause  of  the  Treaty  specifically  laid  down 
that  neither  ally  was  entitled  to  negotiate  a  separate  treaty  with 
the  enemy,  a  provision  which  was  also  adopted  by  the  European 
Powers  leagued  against  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war.  The  Treaty  of  Kalisch  stated  : — 

I  “  The  complete  destruction  of  the  hostile  armies  which  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Russia  has  prepared  the  great  epoch  of  independence  for  all  the 
States  which  wish  to  grasp  the  opportunity  and  to  free  themselves  from  the 
French  yoke  which  they  have  borne  for  so  many  years.  When  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  led  his  victorious  troops  across  the  frontier,  his  first 
idea  was  to  join  to  the  cause,  which  Providence  has  so  visibly  blessed,  his 
old  and  his  dearest  allies  so  as  to  obtain  with  their  help  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  exhausted  peoples.  The  time  will  come  when  a  peace  treaty 
will  no  longer  be  a  mere  armistice,  when  treaties  will  once  more  be  observed 
with  religious  faith  and  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  for  by  the  faithful 
I  observance  of  treaties  the  respect,  the  strength,  and  the  permanence  of 
'  States  are  secured.  In  these  solemn  and  decisive  moments  His  Majesty  the 
Russian  Emperor  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  have  spontaneously 

ibeen  drawn  towards  one  another.  Both  are  equally  animated  by  a  warm 
desire  of  setting  Europe  free.  They  have  commenced  the  grand  task  by 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  their  ancient  alliance.  I’hey  wish  to  re-establish 
and  to  increase  their  old  intimacy  and  to  determine  the  scope  of  their  mutual 
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eugageiiients  in  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  and  by  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  .  .  . 

“  The  principles  which  have  reunited  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties 
have  for  basis  a  perfect  unity  of  aim  and  action.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  agree  in  particular  that  they 
will  not  negotiate  separately  with  the  enemy,  and  that  they  will  uot  si“n  a 
peace,  an  armistice,  or  any  kind  of  agreement  except  by  common  accord.  .  . 

Stein’s  proix)sal  of  raising  the  subject  nations  against  Na^xjleon 
and  of  detaching  from  him  the  sovereigns  who  had  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Emperor  by  threatening  them  wdth  the  loss  of  their 
|)Osition  was  carried  out  without  delay.  With  this  end  in  view  a 
convention  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Prussia  at  Breslau. 

It  was  signed  on  March  19th,  1813,  and  it  stated  : — 

“  As  the  combined  armies  of  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  are  on  the  point  of  entering  the  States  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  and  those  provinces  of  North  Germany  which  have  been  united 
to  the  E’reiich  Empire,  the  two  sovereigns  have  thought  it  necessary  to  agree  I 
both  on  the  political  principles  which  should  be  proclaimed  at  the  moment  I 
when  these  countries  will  be  invaded  and  on  the  manner  according  to  which  I 
these  territories  should  be  administered  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  common  I 
cause.  ...  I 

“  In  the  name  of  the  two  sovereigns  a  proclamation  will  immediately  be  i 
published.  It  will  contain  the  announcement  that  the  only  aim  of  the  two  I 
Powers  consists  in  saving  Germany  from  the  influence  and  domination  of  | 
France,  and  that  they  invite  the  German  sovereigns  and  peoples  to  help  I 
them  in  freeing  their  fatherland.  Every  Prince  who  does  not  respond  to  the  | 
appeal  within  a  limited  time  wdll  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  | 
dominions.  ...” 

The  proclamation  mentioned  in  the  Convention  of  Breslau  was 
inspired  by  Stein.  It  was  signed  by  Kutusoff,  Napoleon’s  con¬ 
queror,  and  it  w^as  published  on  March  25th.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  German  peoples  and  rulers,  and  it  had  a  threefold  purpose. 

Ill  the  first  place  it  summoned  the  German  peoples  to  rise  against 
Napoleon.  It  promised  them  liberty  from  oppression  and  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Constitution,  which  promise,  by  the  by,  was  never  fulfilled 
during  the  period  of  reaction  which  followed  the  peace  of  1815. 

In  the  second  place,  it  threatened  all  German  princes  who  refused 
to  abandon  Napoleon  and  to  join  in  the  w’ar  against  him  with  ' 
public  execration  and  with  the  loss  of  their  dominions.  In  the 
third  place,  it  discriminated  between  Najxileon  and  France.  It  j 
announced  to  the  French  that  the  allies  made  war  not  in  order  | 

to  despoil  France,  but  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty,  of  which  * 

Napoleon  had  deprived  them.  That  interesting  document  had  a 
far-reaching  effect  uixin  the  German  sovereigns  and  peoples  and  ! 
iqxin  the  French  nation  as  well.  It  was  worded  a-s  follows  : —  | 

“At  the  moment  when  the  victorious  Russian  troops,  accompanied  by  the  | 
soldiers  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  their  allies  are  entering  Germany,  his  Majesty  ? 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  announce  to  | 
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the  Sovereigns  and  peoples  of  Germany  the  return  of  their  liberty  and  of 
their  independence.  The  two  monarchs  have  come  solely  in  order  to  help 
them  in  regaining  the  inherited  and  inherent  right  of  the  peop'e  of  which 
thev  have  been  deprived  and  which  must  be  restored  to  them.  They  wish  to 
recreate  the  German  Empire  in  its  former  power  and  glory.  This  is  their 
only  aim.  It  is  an  aim  which  towers  high  above  all  personal  considerations, 
and  it  directs  the  movements  of  their  troops. 

“  Tlie  armies  which'  are  advancing  under  the  eyes  of  the  two  monarchs  are 
full  of  confidence  in  an  All-Powerful  and  Just  God.  They  hope  to  complete 
the  great  task  of  breaking  an  unworthy  yoke  and  of  liberating  the  world, 
and  especially  Germany,  from  bondage.  It  has  gloriously  been  begun. 
Animated  by  this  idea  which  should  arouse  general  enthusiasm  throughout 
Germany  they  are  advancing.  Their  motto  is  :  ‘  For  Honour  and  Freedom  ’ ! 
Let  every  German  who  is  still  worthy  of  that  name  join  us.  Let  everyone 
.act  with  promptitude^  and  determination.  All  men,  rulers,  noblemen,  and 
men  of  the  people,  should  help  us  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  devote  to  it 
l)!ood  and  treasure,  body  and  soul,  heart  and  brain. 

"Their  Alajesties,  who  can  see  the  French  World-Power  tottering  towards 
its  fall,  expect  to  find  such  dispositions  and  such  a  zeal  in  every  individual 
German. 

"Their  Jfajesties  call  for  the  whole-hearted  and  faithful  co-operation  of  all 
men,  and  especially  of  all  the  German  sovereigns,  and  they  venture  to  hope 
that  not  a  single  Prince  among  them  will  be  so  abandoned  as  to  be  willing 
to  remain  an  enemy  to  the  German  cause.  If  there  should  be  such  a  Prince, 
he  deserves  destruction  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  by  the  right  of 
war  and  of  justice. 

"The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  has  been  a  chain  by  means  of  which  the 
usurper  has  divided  and  shackled  Germany.  It  has  been  imposed  upon 
Germany  from  without.  It  stands  under  foreign  influence.  Its  existence 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Their  Majesties  believe  that  they  express  the 
general  will  of  the  people  in  declaring  that  they  are  firmly  determined  to 
dissolve  that  Confederation. 

"His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  wishes  to  proclaim  at  the  same  time 
the  nature  of  the  relations  which  he  desires  to  entertain  with  a  regenerated 
Germany  and  his  views  as  to  its  Constitution.  He  desires  to  see  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  foreigner  in  Germany  destroyed,  and  he  wishes  to  extend  a 
protecting  hand  over  the  reorganisation  of  the  country.  This  task  should 
be  effected  solely  by  the  German  rulers  and  people  themselves.  The  more 
the  foundations  and  principles  of  the  work  of  national  reconstruction  are  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  German  people,  the  stronger  and  the  more 
united  will  Germany  reappear  in  the  society  of  European  States. 

"Their  Majesties  and  their  allies  with  whom  they  are  in  perfect  accord 
will  at  all  times  devote  their  greatest  exertions  to  freeing  Germany  from  the 
foreign  yoke. 

“May  beautiful  France,  strong  in  her  own  strength,  occupy  herself  in  the 
future  with  increasing  her  own  prosperity.  No  foreign  Power  will  disturb 
her  peace.  No  hostile  enterprise  will  be  directed  against  her  legitimate 
frontiers.  At  the  same  time  France  should  know  that  the  other  Powers  are 
determined  to  conquer  for  their  peoples  a  lasting  peace  and  that  they  are 
resolved  that  they  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  has  been  securely  established. 

"Given  at  the  Headquarters  of  Kalisch  on  13th — 25th  March,  1813,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

“  PniNCE  Kutusoff-Smolenskoi, 

"General  Field-Marshal  and  Coramander-in-Chief  of  the  Allies  Army.” 
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During  the  night  from  December  18th-19th,  1812,  Napoleon 
had  reached  Paris.  As  the  great  army  with  which  he  had  in¬ 
vaded  Russia  had  been  destroyed  he  strove  to  replace  it.  With 
feverish  haste  military  preparations  were  made,  and  on  January 
11th,  1813,  the  Senate  placed,  by  a  resolution,  levies  numbering 
350,000  men  at  Napoleon’s  disposal.  The  French  people,  who 
were  kept  very  ill-informed  by  their  Government,  did  not  realise 
the  extent  of  the  Russian  disaster.  They  grumbled,  but  obeyed 
the  call  to  arms.  Still,  at  the  beginning  of  1813  the  police  reports 
became  alarming.  The  Provence  suffered  from  revolutionary  agi¬ 
tation.  From  Western  France  Royalist  machinations  were 
reported.  From  Belgium,  which  had  been  incorporated  in 
France,  came  new^s  of  resistance  to  conscription.  In  Holland, 
which  also  w^as  a  French  province,  the  call  for  soldiers  caused 
panic  and  disorder.  Deserters  became  numerous.  An  army  of 
soldiers  and  gendarmes  was  required  to  round  up  the  missing 
army  of  recruits.  The  wmods  were  filled  with  deserters. 

The  French  people  had  suffered  comparatively  little  through 
Napoleon’s  w'ars  except  in  men.  Taxation  had  remained  light. 
The  French  Emperor,  like  William  II.,  had  striven  to  make  his 
wars  profitable  to  the  people,  and  he  had  succeeded.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career  Napoleon  had  forced  his  defeated 
enemies  to  clothe,  feed,  and  pay  his  troops,  and,  in  addition,  he 
had  extorted  from  the  vanquished  vast  sums  of  money  and  rich 
plunder,  especially  art  treasures  of  every  kind,  and  had  sent  these 
to  Paris.  When,  in  1806,  Napoleon  made  wmr  upon  Prussia, 
the  Paymaster-General  of  the  French  Army  took  only  a  few 
thousand  francs  with  him.  Prussia  had  to  support  and  pay  Napo¬ 
leon’s  army,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  occupation,  in  the  autumn 
of  1808,  the  French  had  a  cash  surplus  of  474,000,000  francs. 

On  March  0th,  1809,  Napoleon  said  to  Count  Roederer  that  he 
hacl  drawn  1,000,000,000  francs  out  of  Prussia.  That  policy  had 
benefited  the  French  taxpayers,  but  it  had  filled  wdth  hatred  al! 
the  nations  w^hich  had  suffered  from  Napoleon’s  exactions. 

The  French  people  who  had  revolted  against  royal  misgovern- 
ment  had  growm  w’eary  of  republican  anarchy,  insecurity,  and 
disorder.  They  felt  relieved  when  Napoleon  seized  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  introduced  order  and  regular  administration  into  j 
France.  They  were  grateful  to  him  for  having  successfully 
defended  the  country  against  its  enemies.  They  rejoiced  in  the 
unexampled  glory  which  the  Emperor  had  won  for  France  on 
countless  battlefields,  especially  as  the  defeated  enemies  were  not 
only  made  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  his  wmrs,  but  were  compelled  to 
enrich  France  with  enormous  indemnities  exacted  from  them 
and  endless  booty.  However,  in  course  of  time  the  French 
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people  acquired  an  intense  distaste  for  Napoleon’s  absolutism. 
They  began  to  find  his  rule  extremely  oppressive  and  almost 
unbearable.  They  began  to  criticise  his  actions  and  to  condemn 
his  ambitions  and  his  unending  wars.  They  longed  for  peace  and 
rest. 

Between  1793  and  1813  France  had  raised  no  fewer  than 
4,103,000  soldiers,  a  gigantic  number  for  a  population  of  less  than 
30,000,000.  The  enthusiasm  wdiich  Napoleon’s  victories  had 
aroused  during  the  beginning  of  his  career  had  disappeared. 
Alfred  Ramband  wrote  in  his  excellent  History  of  French  Cirilisn- 
tion  :  “  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  indifference  with  which,  since 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  in  1805,  the  people  received  the  official 
reports  of  victories,  which  were  read  to  audiences  at  the  theatres 
and  which  w^ere  celebrated  with  discharges  of  artillery.” 

Hitherto  conscription  had  been  borne  chiefly  by  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  by  the  dispensable.  The  well-to-do  had  been 
allowed  to  furnish  substitute  soldiers  at  very  heavy  cost.  The 
sole  supports  of  families  had  been  exempted  from  service  in  the 
army.  After  the  Eussian  disaster  all  exemptions  w'ere  abolished. 
Fathers  of  families  and  even  cripples  were  enrolled,  and  men  who 
had  pledged  their  property  in  order  to  provide  a  substitute  soldier 
had  to  Join  the  colours,  although  the  Government  had  promised 
them  complete  exemption.  Dissatisfaction  became  great  and 
general.  The  desire  for  peace  and  the  demand  that  Napoleon 
should  end  the  war  became  louder  and  louder.  Maret,  Duke  of 
Bassano,  that  punctilious  courtier  who  was  Napoleon’s  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  on  May  8th,  1813  : 
“During  the  campaigns  wdiich  preceded  that  of  1812  people 
looked  for  success  in  the  hope  of  further  glory.  To-day,  when  con¬ 
fidence  is  shaken,  wdien  the  most  serious  questions  have  to  be 
solved  on  the  battlefield,  people  look  for  victory  only  in  the  hope 
of  rest  and  peace.  Peace  is  the  only  wMsh  and  the  pressing  need 
of  France.”  Napoleon  wrote  to  Snvary,  Duke  of  Eovigo,  his 
Minister  of  Police,  on  Tune  13th,  1813  :  ‘‘  The  tone  of  your  corre¬ 
spondence  does  not  please  me.  Yon  bore  me  by  constantly  urging 
me  to  make  peace.”  The  Emperor  wrote  to  his  Arch-Chancellor, 
Cambaceres,  Duke  of  Parma  :  ”  T  have  seen  more  than  twenty 
letters  ■written  by  foreign  Ministers  to  their  Governments  in  which 
they  state  that  the  people  of  Paris  ■nnsh  for  peace  at  any  price 
and  that  my  Ministers  ask  for  peace  every  day.  This  Ministerial 
peace  talk  does  me  the  greatest  injury.”  Many  similar  pronounce¬ 
ments  could  be  given.  Napoleon’s  generals  had  become  as  weary 
of  the  war  as  his  courtiers  and  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Notwuthstanding  his  heavy  losses  in  men  and  war  materials 
in  Russia  and  widespread  discontent  in  France,  Napoleon  had 
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.succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  army.  Early  in  1813  he 
advanced  towards  the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces.  The  oppo- 
nents  met  in  Saxony.  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  on  May  2nd 
at  Gross  Goerschen,  sometimes  called  Liitzen,  and  on  May  20th 
and  21st  at  Bautzen.  However,  his  victories  were  very  dearly 
bought,  and  yielded  merely  a  nominal  success.  Napoleon’s  raw 
levies  were  composed  largely  of  young  boys,  and  these  were  easily 
fatigued  and  exhausted.  Besides,  he  lacked  cavalry,  which  could 
not  rapidly  be  improvised.  Consequently  these  two  victories  had 
yielded  no  prisoners,  no  guns,  no  colours,  no  booty.  The  Prus¬ 
sians  and  Bussians  had  retired  in  good  order.  Napoleon  wished 
to  obtain  reinforcements,  especially  cavalry,  from  Prance  before 
renewing  the  struggle.  The  allies  also  desired  to  strengthen  their 
position.  On  June  4th  an  armistice  "was  concluded  at  Poischwitz. 

Tt  w'as  to  last  six  w'eeks,  but  it  was  prolonged  to  August  16th. 

While  Prussia  had  joined  Bussia  in  the  war  against  Napoleon 
in  the  early  spring,  Austria  had  adopted  an  attitude  of  cautious 
reserve.  The  country  was  not  ready  for  war.  Tt  began  to  arm 
with  all  speed.  Meanwhile  it  observed  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 
Prince  Metternich,  Austria’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
had  been  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris  from  1806  to  1809 
and  who  had^carefully  studied  French  conditions  and  the  character 
of  Napoleon,  advocated  that  Austria  should  act  as  an  armed 
mediator  between  France  and  her  enemies.  He  felt  certain  that 
Napoleon  would  refuse  to  a<‘cept  Austria’s  mediation,  and  declared 
to  the  allies  that  Austria  wmuld  join  them  against  Napoleon  unless 
the  Emperor  dissolved  the  Dukedom  of  Warsaw’,  agreed  to  Prus¬ 
sia’s  aggrandisement  at  Poland’s  cost,  ceded  the  IlhTian  Province 
to  Austria,  and  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Hanseatic 
towms.  In  addition,  he  desired  that  Prussia  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  reconstituted  wdthin  her  frontier  of  1806  and  that  the 
Confederation  of  the  Bhine  should  be  dissolved. 

Napoleon  pretended  that  he  was  willing  to  enter  a  Peace  Con¬ 
gress  at  Austria’s  bidding.  In  reality,  he  hoped  to  draw  Austria 
once  more  to  his  side.  With  this  end  in  view  he  arranged  for  a  j 
meeting  with  Prince  ATetternich ,  which  took  place  at  Dresden  ] 

on  June  26th,  1813.  Napoleon  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  or  to  ■ 
overawe  the  Austrian  Minister.  That  famous  interview,  which  | 
lasted  for  nine  consecutive  hours,  did  not  lead  to  Austria’s  siir-  j 
render,  as  Napoleon  had  expected,  but  caused  that  country  to  i 
join  the  allies  against  Napoleon.  The  interview  between  Napo-  | 
leon  and  Metteniich,  which  is  full  of  the  highest  dramatic  interest, 
determined  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  of  France,  and  of  the  world,  i 
Prince  Metternich  himself  described  that  extraordinary  meeting  j 
as  follows  in  his  Memoirs  : —  ! 
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“The  position  of  Napoleon  with  regard  to  the  army  and  the  French  people 
was  at  that  time  a  very  critical  one.  The  nation,  formerly  split  up  into 
several  parties,  had  now  only  two — the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  party 
of  the  Bourbon  Royalists.  The  former  party  consisted  of  the  immense 
number  of  individuals  whose  fate  was  bound  up  with  the  preservation  of  the 
Empire  or  who  relied  on  the  ma'^ntenance  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  for 
keeping  their  position,  their  professions,  or  their  property,  which  consisted 
largely  of  confiscated  estates.  It  lamented  the  precarious  position  in  which 
Napoleon’s  boundless  ambition  had  placed  their  interests.  The  latter  did  not 
vet  dare  to  raise  their  heads,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  the  result  of  the  new 
eampaigu  for  which  the  nation  had  just  made  gigantic  efforts. 

“  The  French  army  sighed  for  peace.  The  generals  without  exception  had 
little  confidence  in  the  issue  of  a  war  which  would  be  more  than  unequal  if 
new  allies  should  join  the  alliance  concluded  by  Russia  and  Prussia.  The 
hatred  which  the  German  people  bore  to  Napoleon  could  hardly  any  longer 
he  restrained  by  the  efforts  of  the  Governments  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  \\Tien  the  attitude  of  these  States  began  to  be  doubtful,  Europe 
looked  all  the  more  anxiously  towards  Austria. 

"Under  these  circumstances  the  appearance  of  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  at  Napoleon’s  Headquarters  could  only  be  regarded  by  the 
leaders  of  the  French  army  as  an  event  of  decisive  importance.  I  received 
this  feeling  on  my  arrival  at  Dresden.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
describe  the  expression  of  painful  anxiety  wliich  w'as  visible  on  the  faces  of 
the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  of  generals  in  resplendent  uniforms  who  were 
assembled  in  the  waiting-i’ooms  of  the  Emperor’s  Headquarters.  General 
Berthier,  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  Napoleon’s  Chief  of  Staff,  said  to  me  in  a  low- 
voice  :  ‘Do  not  forget  that  Europe  requires  peace,  and  especially  France, 
which  will  have  nothing  but  peace.’  Not  seeing  myself  called  upon  to  answer 
him,  I  at  once  entered  the  Emperor’s  reception-room. 

"Napoleon  was  waiting  for  me.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
his  sword  at  his  side  and  his  hat  under  his  arm.  He  came  up  to  me,  affecting 
to  be  calm,  and  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Soon  his 
countenance  clouded  over  and,  standing  in  front  of  me,  he  addressed  me  as 
follows  ; 

‘“So  you  waut  war!  Well,  you  shall  have  it.  I  have  annihilated  the 
Prussian  army  at  Lutzeu.  I  have  beaten  the  Russians  at  Bautzen.  Now 
you  wish  for  your  turn.  We  shall  meet  again  in  Vienna.  Men  are  incorri¬ 
gible.  Experience  is  lost  upon  them.  I  have  thrice  replaced  the  Emperor 
Francis  on  his  throne.  I  have  promised  always  to  live  in  peace  with  him. 
I  have  married  his  daughter.  At  the  time  I  said  to  myself  ;  “  You  are 
perpetrating  a  folly!  But  it  was  done,  and  to-day  I  repent  of  it!  ’’  ’ 

“This  introrluction  doubled  my  feeling  of  the  strength  of  my  position.  I 
felt  that  at  this  crisis  I  represented  all  Europe.  If  I  may  say  so,  Napoleon 
seemed  small  to  me. 

‘“Peace  and  war,’  I  answered,  ‘lie  in  your  Majesty’s  hands.  The 
Austrian  Emperor,  my  master,  has  duties  to  fulfil  before  which  all  other 
considerations  shrink  into  the  background.  The  fate  of  Europe,  his  future 
and  yours,  lie  all  in  your  hands.  Betw’cen  the  aims  of  Europe  and  yours 
there  is  an  abyss.  The  world  requires  peace.  In  order  to  secure  this  peace 
you  must  reduce  your  power  within  bounds  compatible  with  the  world’s 
tranquillity,  or  you  will  go  under  in  the  contest.  To-day  you  can  still  conclude 
peace.  To-morrow  it  may  be  too  late.  The  Emperor,  my  master,  is  guided 
in  his  action  only  by  the  voice  of  his  conscience.  It  is  for  you.  Sire,  now  to 
take  counsel  of  yours.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  now,  what  do  they  want  me  to  do?  ’  said  Napoleon  sharply. 
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‘  Do  they  want  lue  to  degrade  myself?  Never  I  I  shall  know  how  to  die,  but 
I  shall  not  yield  one  inch  of  soil.  Your  sovereigns,  born  to  the  throne  mav 
be  beaten  twenty  times  and  may  still  go  back  to  their  capitals.  That  cannot 
I,  a  successful  soldier.  My  reign  will  not  outlast  the  day  when  I  have 
ceased  to  be  strong  and  to  be  feared.  I  have  committed  a  great  fault  in 
forgetting  what  my  army  has  cost  me — the  most  splendid  army  that  ever 
existed.  One  may  defy  men,  but  not  the  elements.  The  Russian  winter  has 
ruined  me.  In  one  night  I  lost  30,000  horses.  I  have  lost  everything,  except 
honour  and  the  consciousness  of  what  I  owe  to  a  brave  people  who  after 
unheard-of  misfortune,  have  given  me  fresh  proofs  of  their  devotion  and  who 
have  shown  their  conviction  that  I  alone  can  rule  them.  I  have  made  wood 
the  losses  of  the  past  year.  Ix)ok  at  my  army  after  the  battle  I  have  just 
won !  I  will  hold  a  review  before  you  1  ’ 

And  it  is  your  army,’  I  answered,  ‘  which  particularly  requires  peace!  ’ 
Not  the  army,’  interrupted  Napoleon  hastily.  ‘  No!  My  generals  wish 
for  peace.  I  have  no  more  generals.  The  cold  of  Moscow  has  demoralised 
them.  1  have  seen  the  boldest  cry  like  children.  They  were  physically  and 
morally  broken.  A  fortnight  ago  I  might  have  concluded  peace.  To-day 
I  can  do  so  no  longer.  I  have  won  two  battles.  I  shall  not  conclude 


In  all  that  your  Majesty  has  just  said  to  me,’  I  remarked,  ‘  1  see  a 
fresh  proof  that  Europe  and  your  Majesty  cannot  come  to  an  understanding. 
Your  peace  is  never  more  than  a  truce.  Both  defeat  and  victory  hurry  you 
on  to  war.  The  moment  has  arrived  when  you  and  Europe  both  throw  down 
the  gauntlet.  You  will  take  it  up — you  and  Europe.  But  it  will  not  be 
Europe  that  will  be  defeated.’ 

‘“You  think,  then,  to  conquer  me  by  a  coalition,’  continued  Napoleon; 

‘  but  how  many  are  thei’e  of  you  Allies — four,  five,  six,  twenty?  The  more 
you  are,  the  better  for  me.  I  take  up  the  challenge.  But  I  can  assure  you,’ 
he  continued  with  a  forced  laugh,  ‘  that  in  next  October  we  shall  meet  in 
Vienna.  Then  it  will  be  seen  what  has  become  of  your  good  friends,  the 
Russians  and  Prussians.  Do  you  count  on  Germany?  See  what  it  did  in 
1809!  To  hold  the  people  there  in  check,  my  soldiers  are  sufficient;  and  for 
the  faith  of  its  princes,  my  security  is  the  fear  they  have  of  you.  Declare 
your  neutrality,  aijd  observe  it,  and  I  will  consent  to  negotiate  in  Prague. 
Will  you  have  an  armed  neutrality?  Be  it  so!  Send  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  Bohemia.  The  word  of  your  Emperor  that  he  will  not  make  war 
against  me,  before  the  negotiations  are  ended,  will  sufiice  for  me.’ 

My  Emperor,’  answered  I,  ‘has  offered  the  Powers  his  mediation,  not 
bis  neutrality.  Russia  and  Prussia  have  accepted  the  mediation.  It  is  for 
you  to  declare  yourself  to-day.  If  you  will  accept  what  I  have  just  proposed, 
we  will  fix  a  time  for  the  duration  of  the  negotiations.  If  you  refuse  it,  the 
Emperor,  my  master,  will  consider  himself  free  to  make  what  decisions  and 
fake  up  what  attitude  he  chooses.  Time  is  pressing.  TTic  army  must  live. 
Very  soon  there  will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  Bohemia; 
they  may  stay  there  a  few  weeks,  but  not  for  months.* 

“  Here  Napoleon  again  interrupted  me  to  go  into  a  long  digression  on  the 
possible  strength  of  the  Austrian  army.  According  to  his  calculation,  we 
could  at  the  most  send  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  take  the  field  in 
Bohemia.  He  based  his  calculations  on  the  normal  condition  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  on  the  supposed  losses  in  the  last  wars,  on  our  system  of  conscription, 
etc.  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  incorrectness  of  the  information  he 
had  obtained,  when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  him  to  obtain  fuller  and 
more  correct  statistics. 

‘“  I  will  pledge  myself,’  I  declared  to  him,  ‘to  give  you  an  exact  list  of 
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vour  battalions;  and  should  jour  Majesty  not  be  as  well  informed  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  Austrians?  ’ 

"  ‘  I  am  fully  informed,’  said  Napoleon.  ‘  I  possess  most  detailed  reports 
respecting  your  army,  and  am  certain  I  do  not  deceive  myself  as  to  its 
fighting  strength.  M.  de  Narbonne,’  he  continued,  ‘  sent  a  number  of  spies 
into  the  field,  and  his  information  includes  the  very  drummers  of  your  army. 
My  headquarters  have  done  the  same,  but  I  know  better  than  anyone  the 
value  to  be  placed  on  such  information.  My  calculations  rest  on  mathe¬ 
matical  grounds,  and  are  therefore  reliable.  Besides,  no  one  has  more  than 
he  can  have.’ 

“Napoleon  took  me  into  his  study  and  showed  me  the  lists  of  our  forces  as 
they  were  daily  sent  to  him.  He  examined  them  with  great  care  and  almost 
regiment  for  regiment.  Our  discussion  on  this  subject  lasted  more  than  an 
hour. 

“On  returning  to  the  reception  room  he  spoke  no  longer  on  political 
subjects,  and  I  might  have  thought  that  he  wished  to  draw  my  attention 
away  from  the  object  of  my  mission  if  former  experience  had  not  taught  me 
that  such  digressions  were  usual  with  him.  He  spoke  of  the  whole  of  his 
operations  in  Russia,  and  expatiated  at  length  and  with  the  smallest  details 
about  his  last  return  to  France.  From  all  he  told  me  it  was  clear  to  me  that 
he  wished  to  prove  that  his  defeat  of  1812  was  entirely  owing  to  the  weather, 
and  that  his  prestige  in  France  had  never  been  greater  than  it  was  after  the 
retreat  from  Russia.  ‘  It  was  a  hard  test,’  he  said  to  me,  ‘  but  I  have  stood 
it  perfectly.’ 

“After  I  had  listened  to  him  for  more  than  half  an  hour  I  interrupted  him 
with  the  remark  that  in  what  he  had  just  told  me  I  saw  strong  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  his  putting  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate.  ‘  Fortune,’ 

I  said,  ‘  may  play  you  false  a  second  time,  as  it  did  in  1812.  In  ordinary 
times  armies  are  formed  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  population.  To-day  it 
is  the  whole  people  that  you  have  called  to  arms.  Is  not  your  present  army 
anticipated  by  a  generation?  I  have  seen  your  soldiers.  ‘  They  are  mere 
children.  Your  Majesty  has  the  feeling  that  you  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  nation;  but  is  not  the  nation  also  necessary  to  you?  And  if  that  army 
of  children  wliich  you  have  called  up  should  be  sw'ept  away,  what  will 
you  do?  ’ 

“When  Napoleon  heard  these  words  he  was  overcome  with  rage.  He  turned 
pale,  and  his  features  were  distorted.  ‘  You  are  no  soldier,’  he  said,  ‘  and 
you  do  not  know  what  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  a  soldier.  I  have  grown  up  in 
the  field,  and  a  man  such  as  I  am  does  not  concern  himself  much  about  the 
lives  of  a  million  men.’  While  saying,  or  rather  shouting,  these  words  he  threw 
his  hat,  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand,  into  a  corner  of  the  room.  I  remained 
calm,  leaning  against  the  edge  of  a  console  between  the  two  windows,  and 
said,  deeply  moved  by  what  I  had  just  heard,  ‘  Why  have  you  chosen  to  say 
this  to  me  within  these  four  walls?  Open  the  doors,  and  let  your  words 
sound  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.  The  cause  I  represent  will  not 
lose  thereby.’ 

“Napoleon  controlled  himself,  and  with  calmer  tones  said  to  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  which  were  no  less  remarkable  than  the  former:  ‘  The  French 
cannot  complain  of  me.  To  spare  them  I  have  sacrificed  the  Germans  and 
the  Poles.  I  have  lost  in  the  Russian  campaign  300,000  men,  but  there  were 
no  more  than  30,000  Frenchmen  among  them.’ 

You  forget.  Sire,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  that  you  are  speaking  to  a  German.’ 

“Napoleon  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  at  the  second  trym  he  picked 
up  his  hat  from  the  floor.  Then  he  began  to  speak  again  of  his  marriage. 
‘  Yes,  he  said,  ‘  I  have  perpetrated  a  very  stupid  piece  of  folly  in  marrying 
an  Archduchess  of  Austria.’ 
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Since  your  Majebty  desires  to  know  my  opinion,’  I  answered,  ‘  I  ;viLl 
candidly  say  that  Napoleon  the  Conquerer  has  made  a  mistake.’ 

Then  the  Emperor  Francis  will  dethrone  his  daughter?  ’ 

‘  The  Emperor,’  I  replied,  ‘  knows  nothing  but  his  duty,  aud  he  will 
fulfil  it.  Whatever  the  fate  of  his  daughter  may  be,  the  Emperor  Francis 
is,  before  all,  a  monarch,  and  the  interests  of  his  people  will  always  take 
the  first  place  in  his  calculations.’ 

“‘Well,’  interrupted  Napoleon,  ‘what  you  say  does  not  astonish  me : 
everything  confirms  my  idea  that  I  have  made  an  inexcusable  mistake 
When  I  married  an  Archduchess  I  wished  to  w'eld  the  new  with  the  old 
Gothic  prejudices  with  the  institutions  of  my  century.  I  deceived  myself, 
and  to-day  I  feel  the  whole  extent  of  my  error.  It  may  cost  me  my  throne, 
but  1  will  bury  the  world  beneath  its  ruins.’ 

“  The  conversation  had  lasted  till  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
It  was  already  quite  dark.  No  one  had  ventured  to  come  into  the  room. 
Not  one  interval  of  silence  interrupted  the  animated  discussion,  in  which 
I  can  count  no  less  than  six  moments  in  which  my  words  had  the  weiglit 
of  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  I  have  no  intention  of  ivprodiicing  here 
all  that  Napoleon  said  during  this  long  interview.  I  have  only  dwelt  upon 
the  most  striking  points,  which  bear  directly  on  the  object  of  my  mission. 
We  wandered  far  away  from  it  twenty  times.  Those  who  have  known 
Napoleon  and  trausacted  business  with  him  will  not  be  surprised  at  that. 

“  When  Napoleon  dismissed  me  his  tone  had  become  calm  and  quiet. 
I  could  no  longer  distinguish  his  features.  He  accompanied  me  to  the 
door  of  the  reception-room.  Holding  the  handle  of  the  door,  he  said  to  me, 

‘  I  hope  we  shall  see  one  another  again.’ 

“  ‘  At  your  pleasure.  Sire,’  was  my  answer,  ‘  but  1  have  no  ho{>e  of  attain- 
ing  the.  object  of  my  mission.’ 

“  ‘Well,  now,’  said  Napoleon,  toucliing  me  on  the  shoulder,  ‘  do  you  know 
what  will  happen?  .  You  will  not  make  war  on  me?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  are  lost.  Sire,’  I  said,  quickly;  ‘  I  had  the  presentiment  of  it 
when  I  came.  Now,  in  going,  I  have  the  certainty.’ 

“  In  the  anterooms  I  found  the  same  generals  whom  I  had  seen  on 
entering.  They  crow-ded  round  me  to  read  in  my  face  the  impression  of 
the  nearly  nine  hours’  conversation.  I  did  not  stop,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
satisfied  their  curiosity. 

“  General  Berthier  accompanied  me  to  my  carriage.  He  seized  a  moment 
w  hen  no  one  w'as  near  to  ask  whether  I  had  been  satisfied  w  ith  the  Emperor. 
‘  Yt's,’  I  answered,  ‘  he  explained  everything  to  me.  It  is  all  over  with 
the  man.’  ’’  . 


POLITICI’S. 


THE  IvED  ELAG  IN  SIBEEIA. 


1  WAS  walking  down  tlie  main  street  of  Vladivostok  one  morning 
last  autumn  when  I  noticed  a  large  crowd  collected  on  the  side¬ 
walk  just  ahead  of  me.  Soldiers  and  sailors  came  running  from 
every  direction.  A  few  civilians  happening  along  stopped  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  mob  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  But  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  held  hrst  place. 

A  young  Chinese  had  snatched  a  purse  from  a  lady  as  he  passed 
her.  He  had  been  caught  in  the  act  and  handed  over  to  some 
soldiers.  They  were  asking  the  boy  all  kinds  of  questions,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  any  answer.  They  were  abusing  him  with  filthy 
phrases.  They  were  beating  him  over  the  head  and  kicking  him 
with  their  heavy  boots,  until  I  thought  they  would  surely  kill 
him. 

Finally,  the  woman  who  had  been  robbed  appealed  to  them  to 
spare  the  victim  and  take  him  away  for  trial.  But  nobody 
seemed  to  know  where  to  take  him.  I  wondered  where  the 
police  could  be  to  allow  such  disgraceful  scenes  on  the  main 
thoroughfare.  I  asked  a  man  who  was  standing  a  little  apart. 

“Police?”  he  replied,  amazed  at  my  ignorance.  “There 
aren’t  any  police  now,  excepit  those  brutes  you  saw  abusing  that 
poor  devil.  They  don’t  even  know  where  the  lock-up  is.  Yet 
we  citizens  of  ‘  Free  Siberia  ’  have  only  them  to  depend  upon  for 
the  protection  of  our  persons  and  our  property.  Kerensky  may 
think  he’s  running  this  country,  but  it  is  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
that  say  what  shall  be  done  here  in  the  East.  And  this  is  a 
sample.  They  claim  to  be  policing  this  city  efficiently.  Bah  !  ” 

While  he  was  talking,  half  a  dozen  ringleaders  were  arguing  in 
a  loud  voice  as  to  the  ]>roper  procedure  in  such  a  case.  Finally, 
two  soldiers  sauntered  up,  claiming  to  be  of  higher  civic  authority, 
and,  with  the  noisy  throng  following,  they  dragged  the  prisoner 
off  up  a  side-street. 

Vladivostok  was  a  city  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  They  were 
everywhere — on  the  streets,  in  the  parks,  on  the  tramways.  Bed 
flags  floated  on  all  sides,  and  the  soldiers  had  painted  a  little 
bright-red  daub  over  the  old  “eye  of  the  Tsar”  on  the  fronts  of 
their  caps.  They  straggled  along,  looking  for  amusement;  they 
had  no  drill,  they  refused  to  guard  the  harbour  fortifications; 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  draw  their  wages  and  spend  them. 
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The  civiliau  got  out  of  their  way  when  he  saw  them  coming,  for 
they  would  brook  no  interference  of  their  rights  from  any  man. 

I  spoke  of  the  Chinese  incident  that  evening  at  dinner.  I  was 

fortunate  in  being  the  guest  of  Mr.  B - ,  a  prominent  English 

imjx)rter,  and  his  charming  Kussian  wife,  who  had  been  educated 
in  California. 

“Oh,  you’re  evidently  just  beginning  to  find  Vladivostok  out,’’ 
commented  my  hostess.  “It’s  still  better  than  Petrograd  and 
Moscow,  I  understand,  but  it’s  getting  to  be  bad  enough.  Most 
of  the  soldiers  you  see  are  deserters  from  the  army,  or  men  called 
for  service  and  never  transferred.  They  all  gravitate  toward 
Vladivostok.  They  live  in  hovels  up  on  the  hills,  packed  like 
sardines,  and  existing  under  the  w-  .  t  possible  moral  and  sanitary 
conditions. 

“Agitators  arrived  shortly  alter  the  Itevolution,  and  stirred  up 
the  men  in  uniform  to  violent  mischief.  Vladivostok  used  to 
boast  a  })leasant  social  life,  on  account  of  its  being  the  port  of  the 
Pacific  fleet.  We  have  a  good  many  English  and  American 
families,  and  we  all  enjoyed  life  together.  We  welcomed  the 
Itevolution  because  we  thought  it  would  help  those  who  were 
downtrodden.  It  is  amusing  to  think  that  we  have  taken  their 
places,  and  now  we  are  living  from  day  to  day  in  danger  of 
losing  everything  we  possess,  even  our  lives. 

“The  sailors  ordered  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  to  hand  over  his 
mansion  to  them.  You  know  that  large,  brown-stone  place  over¬ 
looking  the  water,  with  its  beautiful  gardens.  That  is  where 
most  of  the  balls  used  to  be  given.  The  admiral  left  the  building, 
but  managed  to  take  with  him  most  of  his  furniture.  He  said 
the  house  might  belong  to  the  State,  but  the  tables  and  chairs 
were  his.  The  men  seized  his  paintings,  and  you  ought  to  see 
them  now.  They  say  they  are  cut  and  slashed,  and  tit  well  into 
the  present  general  scheme  of  things  there.  The  place  is  a  club- 
room  for  the  new  owners.” 

1  had  visited  the  mansion  that  day,  in  company  with  an  English 

sailor  of  the  Eussian  fleet.  All  was  as  Mrs.  B— . had  described 

it,  except  that  she  could  not  picture  with  words  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  w^alls  and  ceilings.  Stains,  cuts,  and  broken 
frescoes  gave  an  appearance  of  hideous  ruin.  The  occupants  were 
spending  their  time  in  ignorant  idleness,  wantonly  destroying 
something,  or  flirting  with  some  frowsy  girl  from  the  streets. 

“Several  times,”  continued  Mrs.  B - ,  “news  has  come  from 

that  house  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  organised  ‘  confiscation 
of  the  valuables  from  the  homes  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  town. 
Finally,  after  some  minor  robberies  and  personal  attacks,  the  men 
of  the  foreign  colony  persuaded  their  consuls  to  enter  a  formal 
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deiuand  ior  protection  against  tlie  proposed  outrages.  The 
Ivereusky  Commissairc  was  frightened,  and  did  something  to 
quiet  things  down  for  a  while.  If  I  could,  Td  leave  for  America 
to-morrow ;  and  I  think  you’d  be  wiser  to  travel  in  that  direction, 
instead  of  toward  the  Urals!  ” 

"What  interests  me  most  at  present,”  interrupted  Mr.  B-— — , 
"is  how  this  labour  question  is  going  to  be  settled.  It’s  becom¬ 
ing  a  serious  problem  with  us  business  men.  For  instance,  the 
Canadian  i’acific  Railway  used  to  pay  its  employees  on  the 
wharves,  for  loading  and  unloading  its  vessels,  eighty  copecks  a 
(lay.  Well,  after  the  change  in  affairs  w'ages  naturally  rose  - 
with  everything  else.  Eventually,  the  employees  asked  four 
roubles  for  the  first  hour,  five  for  the  second,  and  so  on,  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  That  aniounted  to  sixty  roubles  for  the  day,  or 
secentij-fivc  times  the  rate  paid  a  year  ago.  The  men  ask  sonie 
of  us  one  hundred  roubles  a  day,  and  it’s  useless  to  try  to  argue 
with  them.  1  can’t  imagine  where  they  think  the  money’s 
coming  from. 

"Commodities  are  higher  because  of  the  abnormal  cost  in  the 
iinloading  of  imports.  Then  the  family  men  come  round  and 
say :  ‘  We’ve  got  to  have  another  rise.  Prices  have  gone  up 
again !  ’  .\nd  so  it  goes  on  indefinitely.  In  spite  of  all  we  can 
do,  the  men  strike  and  refuse  to  work — say  they’re  tired  of  work¬ 
ing.  Then  the  Mongolians  or  Manchurians  get  their  jobs.  The 
germ  seizes  them  in  time,  and  they  quit.  After  that,  the  women 
leave  the  farms  in  the  surrounding  country  and  hurry  into  the 
city  aftei'  the  ‘  big  pay.’  The  result  is  a  scarcity  of  food  sup|>lies 
and  a  poojer  (piality  of  city  labour.  And  I  understand  this  sort  of 
thing  is  being  re|x?ated  in  all  the  commercial  centres  of  Siberia.” 

Dining  the  days  that  followed  1  saw  much  to  eontirm  my 
friends’  statements  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  the  [X)rt  city.  A 
large  building,  much  the  style  of  the  Sailors’  Club,  bore  a  placard 
announcing  that  here  the  Committee  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  met 
to  settle  all  municipal  (piestions  and  disputes.  I  attended  one 
afternoon  session,  but  found  little  of  interest  in  the  talkative  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Another  fine  old  residence,  formerly  used  as  an 
olticers’  club,  was  now  doing  active  service  as  a  chib  for  soldiers. 
Dfficers  might  go  there  as  guests,  if  they  so  desired.  The  rooms 
were  stripjied  of  anything  in'  the  way  of  furniture,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  see  where  the  “club  ”  part  came  in.  But  the  soldiers 
could  not  allow  the  sailors  to  get  ahead  of  them. 

The  freight-yards  of  the  Trans-Siberian  were  choked  with 
goods  awaiting  shipment.  Transportation  w’as  steadily  falling 
off,  owing,  I  was  told,  to  three  reasons  :  the  old  Minister  of  Com¬ 
munications  had  neglected  the  lines,  following  an  “economic” 
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[Kilicy  ;  many  cars  had  been  captured  by  the  Germans,  and  tew 
new  ones  were  being  built ;  and  the  new  administration  had 
adopted  a  laissez-faire  attitude  toward  the  roads. 

Indeed ,  all  along  the  water-front  1  noted  acres  of  provisions  of 
every  kind,  from  America,  Japan,  and  the  South,  covered  with 
sail-cloth,  and  left  there.  Shortage  of  cars,  of  labour,  of  system 
all  conspired  to  promote  general  stagnation.  We  had  a  car-load 
of  materials  from  America,  for  use  in  our  work  in  the  army;  we 
at  least  saw  it  safely  on  its  way  for  Petrograd.  It  anived  there 
five  months  later,  after  tracers  had  trailed  it  all  over  Siberia. 
It  reached  its  destination  ^nly  to  be  hurried  out  of  the  city  again 
to  keep  it  from  German  hands.  Yet  the  cities  of  Eussia  were 
depending  almost  entirely  now  upon  the  Pacific  terminal  and  the 
Siberian  road  for  their  clothiiig,  shoes,  and  food. 

In  these  mountains  of  supplies  in  Vladivostok  were  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  American  barbed  wire  and  ammunition, 
cn  route  to  do  battle  for  Eussia  and  the  Allies.  It  is  all  still 
there ! 

The  local  stores  were  appreciating  the  tremendous  trading 
opportunities,  but  even  their  stock  was  getting  low,  while  the 
goods  they  needed  were  rotting  in  front  of  their  doors.  When  I 
remarked  on  the  high  price  of  any  article,  the  merchants  always 
answered  with  :  “Wait  until  you  reach  Petrograd.  You  can’t 
buy  this  there  at  all,  or,  if  you  can,  you’ll  pay  five  times  what 
we’re  charging  you.”  xVnd  in  most  cases  I  found,  later  on,  that 
they  were  right.  To  cite  one  instance  of  trading  in  Vladivostok, 
I  was  able  to  purchase  only  one  black  tie  from  a  store ;  that  was 
all  each  customer  was  allowed ! 

Through  Major  B - ,  of  the  British  Military  Control,  I 

became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  first  refugees  that  had  come 
from  Petrograd  after  the  March  Eevolution.  Their  estates  had 
been  confiscated,  and  they  had  come  to  Vladivostok,  later  to  go 

to  Canada.  Major  B - and  I  met  some  soldiers  outside  the 

town  one  afternoon,  and  he  stopped  to  talk  to  them  so  that  I 
might  learn  something  of  their  type.  He  told  them  he  w'as  from 
Canada,  but  they  did  not  know  what  or  where  Canada  was.  So 
then  he  said  he  was  a  Scotch-Canadian,  but  they  had  never 
heard  of  Scotland.  They  knew  something  of  Eussia,  England, 
and  Germany  only.  The  major  gave  them  up  in  disgust.  Later 
in  the  day  we  were  speaking  with  Corporal  Piles,  of  Australia, 
who  had  been  with  the  British  forces  in  Eussia. 

“I  was  in  the  retreat  at  Galicia,  the  retreat  in  the  Caucasus, 
the  retreat  from  Biga,”  he  explained,  “and  now  I’m  going 
home!”, 

We  left  for  Petrograd  one  Thursday  evening,  on  the  Siberian 
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weekly  express.  The  station  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  East, 
but  inside  was  a  dirty,  swarming  mass  of  soldiers,  provocators, 
and  thieves,  filling  up  every  nook  and  corner  of  restaurant,  wait¬ 
ing-room,  and  platforms.  The  majority  were  trying  to  arrange 
last-minute  passages,  or  were  there  merely  for  the  sake  of  loafing 
and  making  trouble.  A  Russian  officer  told  me  that  we  were 
more  fortunate  than  the  members  of  the  Root  Commission,  whose 
train  was  dispatched  in  secret  from  a  point  outside  the  station, 
for  fear  of  a  demonstration  against  the  “American  bourgeoisie.” 

At  Harbin,  tw^enty-four  hours  from  Vladivostok,  there  was  a 
lively  hustling  by  the  porters,  trainmen,  and  many  passengers,  to 
load  up  with  great  quantities  of  Japanese  loaf-sugar  and  all 
manner  of  non-spoilable  foods.  This,  I  learned,  wms  the  regular 
practice,  people  making  the  long  trip  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
smuggling  across  the  Manchurian  border  thousands  of  roubles’ 
worth  of  necessities  for  the  hunger-stricken  cities  of  Russia. 

Among  the  passengers  was  Major  D - ,  a  Scotchman,  born 

and  bred  in  Russia.  He  always  read  the  Siberian  papers  as  w'e 
received  them  along  the  way,  and  often  related  tales  of  the  plains 
he  knew  so  well.  In  an  Irkutsk  daily  he  discovered  a  humorous 
skit  entitled,  “What  is  a  Counter-Revolutionary?  ”  Part  of  the 
definition  T  jotted  down  : — 

"  .Anyone  who  <loos  not  believe  in  the  soldiers  loafing  on  the  streets, 
smoking  cigarettes;  who  does  not  say  that  the  Tsar  should  be  executed  at 
once;  who  does  not  think  that  the  electric  cars  are  exclusively  for  joy-rides 
by  soldiers;  who  does  not  reply  to  the  question.  ‘  Is  it  going  to  rain?  ’ — 
•All  power  to  the  Workmen’s  Committee!  ’  and  to  the  question,  ‘  What 
time  is  it?  ’• — ‘  The  Constitutional  Democratic  Party  are  traitors,  and  the 
Social  Democrats  anathema!  ’  ” 

The  major  pointed  out  one  station  where  several  men  had 
recently  been  killed  by  order  of  wwkmen  who  had  come  from 
the  cities  and  found  that  too  little  had  been  changed  from  the 
old  routine.  Faded,  torn  red  flags  floated  from  every  station. 
The  old  station-masters,  however,  had  never  been  removed,  nor 
have  they  been  unto  this  day.  They  still  dress  in  their  bulky 
black  coats,  and  go  about  their  business,  leaving  politics  to  those 
who  have  more  time.  The  Bolsheviki  have  recognised,  as  did  the 
Kerensky  officials,  that  there  was  one  institution  it  was  unw'ise  to 
interfere  wdth  too  much  ;  and  so  the  trains  have  been  left  free 
to  go  along  on  their  own  momentum  as  long  as  they  will. 

We  found  most  of  the  German  prisoners  quartered  in  the 
east ;  the  Russians  had  taken  no  chance  of  their  w^alking  home. 
They  were  all  securely  interned  and  strictly  watched.  At 
Krasniarsk  a  Danish  prison-worker  told  us  that  he  was  looking 
after  six  thousand  soldiers  and  four  thousand  officers.  He 
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remarked  that  they  were  receiving  the  same  food  rations  as  the 
poor  classes  in  Petrograd,  and  they  didn’t  have  to  stand  in  line 
all  night  to  get  it. 

“But  the  men  go  mad  without  work,”  he  added,  “so  I  secured 
for  many  the  privilege  of  helping  on  the  streets.  The  Russian 
soldiers  are  really  jealous,  but  they  won’t  do  the  work  them¬ 
selves.” 

As  we  travelled  on  through  the  ever-fertile  regions  of  waving 
meadows  or  through  tracts  of  hardy  w'oods,  the  weather  became 
steadily  colder,  and  in  some  parts  fierce  snow-storms  w^ere  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country.  We  had  left  Vladivostok  bathed  in  the  maple 
tints  of  sunny  autumn,  and  four  days  later  the  Rumanian  mili¬ 
tary  guards  on  our  train  w'ere  struggling  to  keep  from  freezing  as 
we  crept  through  the  netwmrk  of  tunnels  around  Lake  Raihal  into 
Irkutsk. 

Blit  as  the  cold  increased,  so  did  the  multitudes  of  soldiers 
waiting  at  the  stations  through  which  we  passed.  Sometimes  we 
would  see  ten  trains  a  day  coming  from  the  war,  their  box-oars 
loaded  with  human  freight.  “  Bourqcoift  trains !’’  they  would  call 
to  us ;  and  their  animosity  became  so  violent  that  ere  long  we  had 
to  draw  our  shades  carefully  each  evening,  for  fear  our  candles 
would  serve  as  beacons  for  the  stones  hurled  at  our  windows. 

There  w'ere  thousands  of  soldiers  wanting  to  travel  in  the  other 
direction  as  well.  One  evening,  the  major  was  explaining  the 
difficulties  of  self-government  among  a  people  so  intellectually 
dark  and  morbidly  erratic,  and  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
millions  of  freed  soldiers  and  sailors  constituted  the  great  menace 
at  pre.sent.  “They  are  being  led  like  sheep  by  a  few  idealists  and 
clever  traitors.  T  fear  it  is  going  to  end  in  a  terrible  upheaval,’’ 
he  concluded,  as  we  pulled  into  the  station  at  Taiga. 

.\s  usual,  we  got  off  to  walk  around.  A  much-bew’hiskered  old 
fellow  w’as  telling  tovarischi  from  his  perch  on  top  of  our  car 
w'hy  they  had  a  better  right  to  ride  in  that  express  train  than  we 
had.  He  convinced  them  all  right,  and  there  was  a  wild  scramble 
for  places.  One  soldier  caught  my  coat-tail  as  T  disappeared 
through  the  door,  and  I  left  a  piece  of  it  with  him.  Usually  the 
train  guards  kept  the  doors  safely  locked  at  the  stations,  but  this 
time  they  were  taken  unawares,  and  only  a  few  cars  remained 
free  from  visitors.  Strangely  enough,  the  soldiers  hesitated  to 
break  in  the  doors,  although  this  little  diffidence  conveniently  dis¬ 
appeared  during  the  winter. 

Those  soldiers  who  got  into  the  cars  were  generally  content  to 
travel  in  the  aisles  and  block  up  the  passage-ways.  One  confided 
to  me  that  he  had  outstayed  his  leave  from  the  line  by  more  than 
a  month,  and  was  compelled  to  ride  on  the  express  to  get  back  in 
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time  “to  escape  punishment.”  I  discovered  an  under-officer 
hanging  on  the  outside  step  one  bitter  cold  night,  and  I  finally 
persuaded  the  attendant  to  let  him  come  inside.  He  stammered 
his  thanks  and  fell  on  the  floor,  exhausted  and  half-frozen.  He 
had  hoped  to  be.  taken  in ;  and  had  hung  on  for  two  hours,  with 
his  bare  hands,  trusting  to  reach  another  station  before  he  should 
have  to  let  go  and  drop  under  the  wheels. 

He  related  how  the  engine-driver  on  one  of  the  trains  now 
ahead  of  us  had  been  thrown  into  his  own  firebox  because  he  had 
taken  his  post-train  out  of  a  station  ahead  of  a  troop-train.  At 
several  stations  we  had  been  delayed  wffiile  two  or  three  trains 
went  on  ahead.  Not  that  the  men  were  hurrying  to  get  any¬ 
where,  hut  tliey  loved  to  jeer  playfully  at  the  belated  express.  The 
station-agents  good-naturedly  let  them  have  their  own  way  -and 
thus  lived  to  see  another  sun  rise. 

At  Omsk  I  met  a  young  engineer  coming  home  from  America. 
He  was  going  into  the  TTrals  to  aid  in  the  organising  of  manu- 
factnring  industries.  He  was  hraming  with  enthusiasm  over  his 
experiences  in  America. 

“Business  is  going  to  boom  in  Siberia.  I’m  going  to  make 
shells  now,  hut  automobiles  after  the  war.  Only  three 
factories  in  all  Hussia  so  far !  And  we  sure  do  need  some  hints 
from  America  on  how  to  do  things.  Why,  even  our  engines  are 
loaded  with  shovels  yet,  although,  sinee  the  Revolution,  Americans 
have  installed  a  few  coal-elevators  along  the  track.  .  .  .  Gfee ! 
I  guess  the  Americans  got  an  awful  jolt  when  they  started  to  turn 
out  so  many  locomotives  a  week  in  Harbin,  and  found  they 
couldn’t  make  ‘  free  ’  Russians  work.  Their  record  must  have 
been  terribly  disapjwinting  to  them. 

“You  know,  there’s  a  lot  of  stutY  floating  around  here  about 
America,  l)ut  I  find  most  of  it  comes  from  a  lot  of  lazy  loafers 
that  dreamed  about  getting  the  whole  world  for  nothing,  and  got 
sore  when  they  found  they  had  to  work  for  a  living  over  there. 
Siberia  needs  to  sober  up  from  its  ‘  liberty  ’  spree  soon,  and 
probably  will.  Good-bye.”  And  he  left  us  to  continue  our  way 
over  the  border  mountains.  We  were  ten  days  going  from  Vladi¬ 
vostok  to  Petrograd. 

Peace  had  been  signed  and  spring  had  arrived  when  I  crossed 
the  TTrals  again  and  stopped  at  the  mining  city  of  Cheliabinsk. 
Situated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  broad,  bleak  street  are  the  great 
sheds  used  by  the  Tsar  to  (piarter  prisoners  before  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  over  Siberia.  Now  the  buildings  fly  the  red  flag,  and  in 
front  of  the  massiv'e  gates,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  are  the 
graves  of  the  Bolsheviki  who  fell  in  the  winter  capture  of  the  city 
from  Kerensky  defenders. 
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In  a  leading  store  we  talked  with  two  young  Jewish  proprietors. 
They  had  returned,  in  1917,  from  New  York,  where  they  had 
lived  for  several  years.  Both  were  ardent  followers  of  Trotzky, 
they  boasted,  and  both  expressed  a  fond  hope  that  Germany  would 
win  this  war. 

“And,  by  G - !  she  will,  too  !  ”  exclaimed  one.  “She’ll  win 

in  spite  of  you  in  America.  What  right  had  America  to  mix  her¬ 
self  up  in  this  affair,  anyway?  It  was  none  of  her  business. 
Trotzky ’ll  show  New  York  a  few  w’rinkles  before  he’s  through.” 

We  assured  him  that  we  were  quite  agreed  that  Trotzky  had 
shown  America,  or  any  other  decent  nation,  sufficient  “new 
wrinkles,”  without  attempting  to  add  any  more;  and  my  Cali¬ 
fornian  friend  finally  asked,  with  exasperation  : 

“If  you  love  Germany  so  much,  and  favour  her  cause  in  this 
fight  for  world  ideals,  why  don’t  you  go  and  do  your  part  to  help 
her?  ” 

“Oh,”  was  the  calm  reply,  “she  doesn’t  need  us,  or  we  would.’’ 

Afterward  it  occurred  to  us  that  they  no  doubt  were  doing  con¬ 
siderable  to  help  Germany  right  there  in  Siberia. 

We  attended  a  picture  show  in  the  town,  and  there  sat  scores 
of  German  and  Austrian  prisoners  with  women  friends,  just  as 
in  the  restaurant  where  we  had  eaten  some  hours  before.  In 
reply  to  my  inquisitiveness,  the  usher  whispered  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  had  married  Eussian  women  and  were  preparing  to 
settle  down  there  after  their  formal  release.  Later  we  discovered 
a  cafe  run  by  the  prisoners  and  equipped  with  an  excellent  Hun¬ 
garian  orchestra.  And  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
city  was  efficiently  “guarded  ”  by  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  act¬ 
ing  under  the  Bolsheviki. 

In  every  city  much  the  same  thing  was  true ;  Germans,  Aus¬ 
trians,  and  Bolsheviki  mingled  in  friendly  council,  and  the  erst¬ 
while  prisoners  now  dominated  the  streets  and  public  places. 
Most  of  them  knew  that  America  was  in  the  war,  but  professed 
ignorance  of  any  reason  why  she  had  entered.  Others  whom  we 
met  did  not  know  that  we  were  their  enemies.  They  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  Bed  Guard,  in  the  neat  appearance  of 
their  clothes  and  the  clean,  healthy  glow  of  their  faces.  There 
were  some  complaints  that  they  did  not  get  enough  to  eat,  but 
I  saw  no  evidence  of  hunger  among  any  of  them  in  Siberia. 

The  crowds  of  Eussian  soldiers  which  had  been  so  prominent 
about  the  stations  had  for  the  most  part  disappeared.  Since  the 
peasants  had  no  other  clothing,  they  were  still  wearing  their  faded 
and  buttonless  uniforms  around  the  farms ;  and  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  continue  to  wear  them  so  long  as  the  shreds  will  hang 
together.  Thousands  were  safely  within  the  Bolsheviki  fold,  and 
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were  quarrelling  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  tine  wages  to  act  as 
Bed  Guards. 

By  this  time  very  few  trains  were  crossing  Siberia.  Civil  war 
and  its  attendant  evils  had  hastened  the  ruin  of  traffic.  There 
was  no  longer  any  coal  mined,  and  the  engines  burned  wood, 
which  had  been  cut  by  the  women  and  piled  for  miles  along  the 
track.  The  engines  were  fast  falling  to  pieces  through  misuse 
and  neglect,  and  our  journey  was  punctuated  every  few  hours 
while  we  changed  engines  or  aw'aited  orders.  Several  times  om 
engines  were  taken  away  from  us  by  a  stray  tovarisch  train  that 
did  not  want  to  go  any  farther  with  the  old  one  it  had. 

Every  stationmaster  had  become  a  law  unto  himself  and  had 
full  control  over  all  trains  that  came  into  his  district.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  I  heard  a  loud  uproar  against  the  “chief,”  who 
had  uncoupled  through  freight-cars,  and  hitched  on  local  ones  in 
their  place,  to  accommodate  special  friends. 

The  lack  of  transportation  had  almost  destroyed  the  business 
of  the  famous  co-oi)erative  societies  in  Siberia.  There  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  roads  through  the  country,  so  they  did  what  little  busi¬ 
ness  they  could  with  the  trains  passing  through  the  villages.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  the  cheerful  line-up  of  men  and  women  at 
every  little  yellow  station,  offering  for  sale  ix)ultry,  milk,  eggs, 
butter,  bread,  apples,  and  all  kinds  of  special  Eussian  dishes. 

At  Omsk,  where  the  Austrians  were  loafing  about  the  station 
in  full  force,  we  encountered  a  very  indignant  representative  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company.  His  plant  had  been  seized 
the  night  before,  and  his  partner  arrested.  The  consul  got  off  the 
train  and  went  with  him  to  get  the  matter  straightened  up. 
Earlier  that  day  we  were  all  enjoying  ourselves  by  entertaining 
the  youngsters  with  a  bit  of  American  fun — and  a  baseball.  A 
miscellaneous  crowd  quickly  collected,  but  the  Eed  Guard  dis¬ 
persed  them  with  the  angry  accusation  that  we  were  American 
■bourgeois  making  fun  of  them.  One  Russian  gentleman,  who 
had  been  enjoying  the  impromptu  sports,  turned  away  with  an 
exclamation  of  annoyance. 

“Wouldn’t  you  think  even  our  poor  foolish  i:)easants  would 
know  better  than  to  be  influenced  by  such  rot?  And  yet  they 
feel  themselves  highly  capable  of  setting  up  and  pulling  down 
Governments !  This  incident  reminds  me  of  what  w’as  done  in 
the  next  village,  where  I  live.  Our  peasant  girls,  you  know,  are 
now  allowed  to  go  to  school.  Well,  the  villagers  took  over  a  large 
manor  house  down  there  and  decided  to  use  it  for  a  school  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  get  it  ready, 
and  went  to  visit  it. 

“What  do  you  think  they  did?  They  reported  that  the  house 
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had  so  many  doors  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  it ;  the  children 
would  get  lost  in  it.  So  they  recommended  that  it  be  torn  down 
or  burned.  And  the  peasants  actually  burned  it.  They  haven’t 
got  their  new  school  yet ! 

“They  made  the  same  mess  of  our  mines  down  here.  They 
insisted  on  taking  them  over  completely,  although  they  don’t 
know  the  first  rudiment  of  business.  The  owners  lost  patience 
and  flooded  the  mines  so  that  they  can’t  be  operated  for  five  years 
or  more.  They  preferred  to  ruin  their  own  industries  rather  than 
leave  them  to  slow  death  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  children.” 

It  was  at  Ivrasniarsk  that  we  barely  missed  a  good  joke  on  our 
Ked  Guard  friends.  They  had  received  a  telegram  to  prepare  to 
receive  sixty  barani,  which  were  to  arrive  on  the  train  that  day. 
Now,  barani  means  “sheep,”  so  the  Eed  Guards  made  ready 
wagons  and  an  abundance  of  hay  and  feed  for  the  welcome 
animals.  Instead  of  sheep,  however,  there  stepped  oft’  the  train 
sixty  aristocratic,  nobles,  heavily  guarded.  They  w'ere  being  sent 
into  exile  from  the  north-west  province  of  Eussia.  The  telegraph 
operator  had  made  the  mistake  of  reporting  barani  instead  of 
baroni.  But  it  made  good  fun  for  the  crowd  at  the  station. 

The  best  insight  into  true  conditions  was  given  me  by  Izenkin, 
whom  I  had  known  as  a  soldier  at  the  front  a  few  months  before. 
I  chanced  to  run  across  him  near  Tomsk.  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
shrewd,  prosperous  peasant,  and  I  took  time  to  get  his  view’s. 

“Now,  Izenkin,”  I  said,  after  greetings  were  over,  “you’re  a 
good  Bolshevik,  or  Communist — pardon  me  ! — so  tell  me  about 
the  reforms  you’re  putting  through  here  in  Siberia.” 

He  comically  winked  at  me  with  both  eyes. 

“Oh,  Gospodin  Atkinson,  you  know  very  well  why  I  pretend 
to  be  Bolshevik — because  it  isn’t  safe  to  be  anything  else.  Most 
of  us  here  in  Siberia  are  descended  from  political  exiles,  and 
we’ve  always  tried  to  keep  up  our  education  a  little  and  be  worthy 
of  our  ancestors’  fight  for  liberty.  And  now  it  seems  as  if  every¬ 
thing  has  gone  to  pieces. 

“  My  people  tell  me  that  even  when  Kerensky  was  in  power  a 
lot  of  low  toughs  from  the  Petrograd  factories,  to  say  nothing 
of  Siberian  convicts,  w’ere  receiving  pay  from  somebody  to  go 
through  all  our  villages,  trying  to  stir  up  the  vilest  kind  of  trouble. 
Deserting  soldiers  were  coming  home,  so  they  repeated  to  our 
home  folk  the  lies  we  all  used  to  hear  from  Germany  and  the 
Bolsheviki,  .all  about  America  and  Japan’s  stealing  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  about  the  ‘  deliverers;  Lenin  and  Trotzky,’  who 
were  going  to  keep  us  from  becoming  slaves  to  foreigners. 

“Our  people  didn’t  believe  these  stories,  nor  did  they  like  the 
way  the  provocators  were  acting ;  so  they  decided  that  they’d  set 
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lip  a  republic  of  their  own,  with  the  capital  near  here,  at  Omsk 
or  Tomsk. 

“You  know  the  rest,  ’  he  continued,  bitterly,  “Trotzky,  while 
he  was  talking  internationalism  and  the  rights  of  free  peoples, 
sent  cannon  and  guns  and  ammunition,  and  a  blood-red  gang  of 
cut-throats — and  what  could  unarmed  Siberia  do?  Every  city 
fought  to  the  last,  but  it  had  to  end  some  time.  Thousands  of  our 
soldiers  turned  traitor  and  joined  the  invaders,  getting  good  money 
for  it.  Of  course  the  criminal  elements  were  happy.  Some  of 
the  women  believed  the  stories  of  the  desei’ters  and  thought  it 
was  a  great  battle  for  their  freedom.  But  most  of  them  are  just 
waiting,  like  the  men,  for  a  chance  to  throw  off  the  despicable 
rule  of  these  tyrants!  ” 

“But,”  I  objected,  “you  always  vote  Bolshevik  at  those  elec¬ 
tions  for  your  town-meeting  soviets.” 

“Y'es,  of  course  we  do,  but  why?  It’s  an  open,  hand-raising 
vote.  Those  who  have  thought  the  thing  through  and  know  how 
the  present  Government  is  running  our  country,  daren’t  vote 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  because  the  Red  Guards  stand  armed  at 
the  elections,  a  gang  ready  to  start  a  riot  to  kill  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  It’s  only  a  very  few  who  are  brave  enough  to  face  an 
issue  like  that  more  than  once.  Most  of  us  prefer  to  sit  around 
and  wait  until  something  happens  from  outside  to  break  up  this 
combination.  It’s  bound  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  if  the  prisoners 
don’t  make  Siberia  a  German  colony  before  that  time.”  And  he 
laughed  and  sighed  alternately  at  the  confused  predicament  of  his 
native  land. 

I  recalled  to  mind  the  scurrying  around  corners  to  avoid 
machine-guns  which  were  being  turned  loose  down  principal 
streets  in  cities  I  had  visited,  and  lying  down  on  the  floor  of  cars 
while  bullets  whistled  blithely  through  the  windows ;  and  I 
thought  I  could  quite  understand  the  lack  of  conscientious 
objectors  at  a  Siberian  open-air  election. 

When  we  reached  Irkutsk  w’e  began  to  feel  w^e  were  indeed  in 
“Little  Germany.”  It  was  a  marvel  to  us  that  our  refuge  trains 
were  allow’ed  to  pass.  I  spoke  of  conditions  to  an  American  there. 

“I  don’t  understand  myself  why  they  don’t  get  after  us  all,” 
he  said,  “unless  they  think  it’s  better  policy  to  lie  low  a  little 
longer.  There  are  fifteen  thousand  German  prisoners  between 
Irkutsk  and  Tchita,  and  they’ve  got  access  to  Bolshevik  arms. 
They  have  declared  themselves  Bolsheviki,  and  have  been  taken 
into  partnership. 

“We  had  a  nice  little  fuss  here  in  January,”  he  went  on,  at 
the  time  the  Red  Guards  captured  the  city.  Some  of  the  finest 
buildings  were  shelled,  and  three  thousand  citizens  lost  their  lives, 
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after  a  terrible  siege  in  the  public  museum.  Several  Englislnueu 
and  Americans  were  killed.  Living  has  been  so  abominable  ever 
since  that  most  of  our  foreign  population  has  moved  down  to 
Harbin, 

“1  had  a  funny  experience  with  the  gang  coming  from  Moscow, 
^ly  passport  was  stolen,  so  I  made  a  new  one  myself.  I  knew  it 
would  be  all  right  if  1  could  hnd  a  seal  for  it.  At  last  1  thought 
of  using  a  tomato  can  that  was  kicking  around  the  floor  in  the 
car.  I  cut  a  large  seal  out  of  the  red  tomato  picture  and  pasted 
it  on.  It  worked.  These  Siberian  ‘  ixjlice  ’  didn’t  examine  it 
any  further.” 

The  news-stands  were  selling  only  Bolshevik  papers,  and  those 
contained  mostly  German  news,  including  the  popular  topic  of 
despatches  about  the  great  American  revolution  sweeping  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  one  issue  the  Siberians  were  warned 
to  prepare  for  the  new  double  battle-front,  to  be  situated  on  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  facing  Germany  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Japanese-American  menace  on  the  other. 

But  the  oddest  papers  discovered  were  two  many-coloured 
posters  for  sale  in  a  station,  illustrating  the  difference  in  the 
land  under  the  Tsar  and  under  Messrs.  Trotzky  and  Lenin. 
They  were  entitled  “God  Sleeps”  (under  the  Tsar),  and  “God 
Wakes”  (under  the  Bolsheviki).  The  pictures  illustrated  the 
new  blessings  now  enjoyed  in  family,  business,  and  social  rela¬ 
tions.  The  idea  was  particularly  startling,  considering  the 
atheistic  attitude  taken  by  the  present  Government  in  Eussia. 

Our  train  rattled  along  over  the  winding  road-bed,  as  far  as 
Tchita,  and  then  threatened  to  stop.  We  could  not  pass  through 
[Manchuria  because  Semenoff’s  Cossacks  were  waging  war  against 
the  Bolsheviki  in  that  territory.  Finally,  we  were  off  again,  on 
the  newly-finished  road  which  runs  up  north  of  the  Manchurian 
border  to  Harbar&vsk,  and  then  drops  south  to  Vladivostok.  It 
was  the  roughest  railroad  I  have  ever  been  on,  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  a  train  ahead  of  us  had  been  w'recked  and 
many  of  the  Austrian-German-Bolshevik  soldiers,  going  to  out¬ 
flank  the  Cossacks,  killed. 

The  little  colonies  clustering  about  the  stations  were  very  small, 
but  remarkably  well  kept.  New  school  buildings  showed  real 
fruits  of  the  March  Eevolution,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children 
gave  the  best  impression  for  cleverness  and  energy  that  we  had 
received  in  all  Siberia.  But  the  Eed  Guards  were  here  also  in  all 
their  absurd  pomp  and  power.  Once  we  caught  them  assisting 
in  the  unloading  of  vodka  in  barrels  marked  “Fish.”  Again,  an 
insolent  youngster  in  workman’s  clothes,  and  armed  with  a  gun, 
’•evolver,  and  sword,  ordered  my  friend  and  me  into  the  car  to 
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have  “our  papers  examined.”  He  intended  to  show  Americamtz 
that  he  must  be  obeyed  in  that  locality.  We  knew  the  “paper  ” 
story  was  a  blulf,  and  we  decided  to  have  his  photograph  as  a 
souvenir.  I  stood  in  front  on  the  car  steps  to  hold  his  attention 
while  my  friend  used  his  camera  to  good  advantage. 

Across  the  long  bridge  that  spans  the  Eiver  Amur  we  swerved 
around  into  the  city  of  Harbarovsk.  This  modern  town  was 
throbbing  with  life.  At  that  time  its  population  was  swelled  by 
refugees  on  their  way  to  the  coast.  One  “  French-British  Mis¬ 
sion”  train,  that  left  Moscow  two  weeks  ahead  of  us,  had  just 
arrived  that  morning.  And  we  had  been  nearly  a  month  on  the 
road  !  At  the  station  was  gathered  a  most  cosmopolitan  assem¬ 
blage  :  Englishmen  with  their  monocles  and  canes,  Frenchmen, 
Russians,  Americans,  Japanese  with  babies  on  their  backs, 
Chinese  with  red  faces  and  glossy  pigtails,  Alongolian  Norsemen, 
fierce-looking  Tartars  with  black,  pointed  beards,  and  the  usual 
motley  rabble  of  Bed  Guards,  Germans,  and  Austrians. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  thieves’  market  and  horse  market  were 
doing  a  rushing  business  up  on  the  hills  skirting  the  town.  When 
we  visited  the  horse  market  a  scabby,  old,  dirty-white  horse, 
attached  to  a  low-wheeled  nondescript  vehicle,  was  the  prime 
object  of  loud-voiced  discussion.  “Fifty  roubles”  appeared  to  be 
playing  an  important  role  in  the  proceedings. 

We  walked  up  the  wide  street  along  the  ridge  leading  to  the 
cathedral  on  the  bluff  that  overlooks  the  bends  of  the  broad 
river.  The  Swedish  Red  Cross  was  conspicuous  as  occupying  the 
ground  floor  of  one  of  the  massive  new  business  blocks.  Across 
the  valley,  on  another  ridge,  were  situated  the  spacious  detention 
camps  of  the  German  and  Austrian  prisoners. 

The  next  afternoon  we  attended  the  exodus  of  German  prisoners 
tow'ard  Irkutsk.  There  w'ere  privates  and  officers,  with  uniforms 
denoting  every  rank ;  men  from  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  air 
fleet.  Their  clothes  w’ere  practically  new,  rich,  and  gay  with  many 
colours ;  there  were  fur  coats,  high  hats,  and  spiked  helmets. 
They  w'ere  a  clean ,  strapping-looking  company ;  some  extremely 
boyish,  others  stately,  distinguished  officers. 

There  was  an  endless  stream  of  Germans  crossing  the  tracks 
to  the  box-cars  waiting  on  the  siding.  They  were  carrying 
small  trunks,  chairs,  mattresses,  ’cellos,  mandolins,  carved 
canes,  kettles,  pails,  teapots,  wash-pans,  bags,  and  baskets. 
There  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  saluting  and  much  giving 
of  orders.  Young  Red  Guards  w^ere  very  much  in  control. 
Their  bayonets  were  set,  and  they  w^ere  enjoying  the  excitement 
immensely.  I  tried  to  imagine  the  thoughts  of  the  German  supe¬ 
rior  officers  as  these  smirking,  cigarette-mouthed  boys  prodded 
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them  now  and  again  with  their  bayonets,  to  keep  them  within 
certain  bounds.  But  I  could  only  judge  by  the  terrible  looks  of 
disdain  with  which  they'favoured  their  guardian  angels. 

One  young  fellow  insisted  that  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  tried  to 
keep  me  herded  toward  the  train,  with  his  “  Nilsa!  nilsa!  ”  (“No, 
no!  ”)  whenever  I  attempted  to  get  back  “across  the  lines.” 

“Hi,  there!  ”  I  laughingly  protested,  “I  tell  you  I’m  no  Ger¬ 
man;  I’m  Americanitz !  "  Finally  persuaded,  he  w^as  highly 
amused  at  the  mistake,  and  voiced  his  intention  to  go  to  America 
soon  himself. 

“Not  if  I  can  heli>  it,  young  man  !  ”  I  said — to  myself ;  it  struck 
me  as  being  a  good  time  to  use  a  little  discretion  in  what  I  said 
aloud. 

We  dogged  the  heels  of  the  departing  troops,  and  took  snap¬ 
shots  of  the  outfit  as  best  we  could.  Some  soldiers  were  good- 
natured  and  “posed,”  hut  the  officers  considered  it  an  outrageous 
insult,  and  urged  their  men  to  keep  out  of  focus  of  the  cameras. 

I  had  bribed  the  Bed  Guards  to  allow  ns  to  photograph  the 
})risoners,  by  tbe  simple  expedient  of  expressing  a  keen  desire  for 
tbeir  pictures  also,  as  a  remembrance  of  the  occasion.  The  whole 
force  gladly  left  the  Germans  to  themselves  and  followed  me  some 
distance  down  the  tracks,  where  my  friend  was  waiting  to  “snap ” 
them. 

One  German  told  me  he  had  lived  in  North  Dakota,  but  did  not 
like  America  because  it  \vas  so  “greedy  for  gold  ”  !  Few  of  them 
were  willing  to  talk,  but  at  last  I  discovered  a  short,  jolly-looking 
fellow  with  a  heavy  red  beard.  In  answer  to  my  questions,  he 
told  me  his  story  in  English. 

“There  are  about  sixteen  thousand  prisoners  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  Austrians  and  Hungarians. 
We  were  all  captured  in  1914  and  moved  out  here  in  November 
of  that  year.  The  first  winter  we  suffered  terribly,  wdthoiit 
winter  clothing  or  overcoats.  The  Bussians  gave  us  but  little 
food.  Then  came  the  Sw^edish  Bed  Cross  and  heljoed  ns  to  get 
clothes  and  supplies  from  oiir  home  Government.  And  an 
.\merican  Y.M.C..A.  man  helped  us  to  get  books  and  other  com¬ 
forts.  Several  of  us  studied  English  from  the  Berlitz  books  he 
bought  for  us,  and  that  is  how  I  learned  to  speak  English.  !Most 
of  the  Germans  studied  Bussian  by  order  of  their  officers ;  T  guess 
a  lot  of  them  are  to  stay  in  the  country  for  colonisation.  When 
.America  w’^ent  into  the  wmr  we  lost  our  helper,  and  our  touch 
with  your  people.  I  am  a  Hungaidan  wood-cutter.  Some  day  I 
hope  to  go  to  America ;  I  have  only  the  warmest  feeling  for  your 
country  and  its  people.” 

“But  w’liy  are  you  leaving  here  now?”  T  asked.  “And  why 
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don’t  the  Ked  Guards  seem  more  friendly  to  you?  All  through 
Siberia  they’re  arm  and  arm  with  the  Germans.” 

"Fin  not  going  away — yet,”  he  answered.  “I’m  only  down 
here  to  see  one  of  my  German  friends  off.  There  is  not  the  best 
feeling  between  the  German  prisoners  and  the  rest  of  us  as  a 
general  rule.  ^J'hey  don’t  trust  our  loyalty  altogether,  and  we’re 
left  behind  until  later.  Word  came  from  Irkutsk  that  the  German 
prisoners  were  to  leave  for  that  city  at  once,  to  escape  the 
Japanese  and  Americans,  who  are  re)X)rted  to  be  advancing  from 
Vladivostok  to  cut  off  the  railroad  at  Tchita.  Irkutsk  is  the  centre 
for  all  German  prisoners,  anyway.  An  officer  told  me  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  he  thought  you  meu  must  be  an  .\merican  scout¬ 
ing  party. 

“As  for  the  Bolsheviki,  they  have  kept  us  pretty  well  cooped' 
lip  around  here,  but  I  think  that’s  merely  the  idea  of  the  local 
Fed  (luard.  There  was  no  trouble  in  securing  these  trains  for  the 
men  to-day.” 

"Have  you  become  a  Bolshevik?  ”  I  pertinently  inquired. 

“I  am  still  a  soldier,  and  therefore  must  not  discuss  jKilitics,” 
lie  replied,  with  a  shy  srnib'.  He  saluted  and  went  to  join  a 
comrade  Austrian. 

.\s  their  trains  steamed  out  for  Irkutsk  we  called  good-byes  to 
the  enemy  refugees,  but  their  words  of  answering  farewell  were 
not  of  a  nature  that  is  generally  permitted  to  appear  in  print. 

’I’he  American  flag  never  kxiked  so  beautiful  to  us  as  when  our 
cars  skirted  the  shore  and  came  into  full  view  of  the  battleship 
Brooklyn,  iu  the  bay  at  Vladivostok.  Alongside  was  the  British 
Suffolk,  and  near  by  were  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  warships. 

T  had  read  so  many  conflicting  stories  concerning  the  “allied 
outrages  ”  in  this  port  that  I  immediately  sought  out  Colonel 
8  -,  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  landings.” 

“There  isn’t  much  to  tell,”  he  explained.  “The  Bolsheviki 
ran  things  about  as  badly  here  as  anywhere  else.  Things  were 
even  far  worse  than  they  were  before.  There  are  a  good  many 
Cierman  firms  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  Beds 
were  likely  to  help  the  Germans — actively  or  passively — to  spirit 
away  a  lot  of  the  valuable  supplies  lying  around  here.  We  were 
becoming  rather  restless.  Then  something  happened  which 
cleared  up  the  situation. 

“One  morning,  about  ten  o’clock,  some  Japanese  merchants 
were  murdered  in  their  store.  It  was  merely  an  incident  in  the 
crime  that  was  being  committed  throughout  the  city;  But  the 
Japanese  landed  five  hundred  marines  that  night  and  announced 
that  hereafter  they  would  see  to  it  that  the  lives  and  property  of 
tl.eir  people  were  protected.  The  marines  spend  their  time 
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quietly  doing  sentry  duty  in  front  of  the  Japanese  Consulate  and 
in  Japanese  quarters  of  the  city. 

“The  British  landed  fifty  marines  to  guard  their  Consulate. 
The  Americans  have  so  far  kept  their  marines  around  the  ship, 
fearing  that  the  other  course  smacks  somewhat  of  intervention.’’ 

Many  changes  could  be  seen  in  the  city.  The  streets  were 
alive  with  people,  the  population  having  almost  doubled  in  a  few 
months.  All  nationalities  were  clamouring  for  passage  to  Japan, 
on  their  way  to  America  or  “anywhere  out  of  Russia.”  Yet  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  order  abroad  that  had  not  been  there 
before.  True,  the  Red  Guards  were  parading  the  streets  and 
making  much  the  same  mess  of  things  as  their  predecessors  had 
made  with  the  Chinese  pickpocket.  But  for  the  foreigner  there 
was  a  new  and  definite  sense  of  security  emanating  from  those 
four  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

Crossing  a  corner  one  day,  my  attention  was  called  by  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  blue-jacketed  Japs,  with  their  white 
puttees,  as  they  came  along  the  street  toward  me.  Approaching 
from  the  other  way  was  a  body  of  British  Jackies,  in  perfect 
marching  order.  Just  as  they  met,  a  mob  of  about  fifteen  Red 
Guards,  surly  and  tough,  shuffled  down  the  cross-street,  out  of 
step  and  with  rifles  sadly  awry.  The  British  and  Japanese  kept 
on  their  way  with  true  military  dignity.  But  the  Red  Guards 
halted,  while  they  jeered  and  made  faces  at  their  old  allies.  A 
minute  more  and  they  had  all  passed  by. 

I  w'as  coming  down  Main  Street  one  night  when  I  heard  shoot¬ 
ing  close  ahead  of  me.  Reminded  of  daily  events  in  Petrograd, 
I  stopped  to  await  developments.  But  the  appearance  of  two  or 
three  Japanese  marines,  on  the  run,  quieted  the  disturbance,  and 
I  heard  nothing  more. 

Shortly  afterward  Japanese  soldiers  were  shot  at  by  a  man  who 
jumped  into  a  waiting  carriage  and  drove  off  with  his  accomplice. 
The  Japanese  flew  after  them  like  lightning,  and  did  not  give  up 
the  chase  until  they  had  captured  the  couple  of  bandits.  But  it 
w’as  impossible  to  establish  law  and  order  in  the  surrounding 
country,  under  the  limited  programme  of  the  Allies,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  Suffolk  lost  his  life  outside  the  city  while  I  was 
still  there. 

Once  more  we  w'ere  anxious  not  to  omit  the  Red  Guards  in  our 
collection  of  local  snapshots.  So  we  hailed  a  gloomy-looking  trio 
on  the  street  and  asked  permission  to  take  their  pictures.  They 
w'ere  quite  civil,  but  decided  it  w'ould  be  necessary  for  us  to  go 
to  the  city  Commissaire  and  obtain  a  written  permit.  They  would 
not  dare  pose  otherwise.  I  continued  to  argue  with  them  while 
the  “.staff  photographer”  pressed  the  bulb.  They  went  away, 
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I  satisfied  that  they  had  done  their  duty ;  and  “  where  ignorance  is 
bliss - !  ” 

When  it  came  time  for  me  to  leave  Vladivostok  I  learned  that 
ray  passport  must  be  in  the  Bolshevist  offices  three  days  before  it 
would  be  vised.  Wishing  to  leave  the  next  morning,  I  urged  the 
Chinese  clerk  to  hurry  it  through  for  me  that  day.  “No  can 
do!  ’’  he  insisted,  and  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  that. 

I  went  over  to  the  noted  old  Lone  Dog  Eestaurant  for  lunch 
and  thought  of  various  ways  and  means  of  possible  approach. 
Finally  I  went  back  to  the  office  and  hunted  up  a  woman  clerk 
whom  I  had  noticed  going  in  and  out  Df  the  Cornmissaire's  room 
with  an  air  of  unquestioned  influence.  When  I  found  her  I 
slipped  a  few  roubles  into  her  hand  and  carelessly  remarked  : 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  do  you  suppose  I  can  get  the  Commissaire 
to  fix  up  my  papers  to-day?  I’ve  simply  got  to  leave  to-morrow.” 

■  She  looked  cautiously  at  the  hill  (to  see  that  it  was  not  bad 
“Kerensky  money,”  perhaps),  and  sweetly  replied  that  she  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  it  could  be  managed.  She  led  me  into  the  Coni- 

Imissaire's  presence  and  asked  him  please  to  attend  to  my  case  at 
once.  He  did,  and  I  left  at  schedule  time.  I  had  already 
secured  my  Japanese  vise  in  ten  minutes,  paying  for  the  same 
just  ninety-nine  copecks. 

But  even  as  I  went  to  buy  jpy  ticket  I  was  told  that  notice 
had  that  moment  come  from  Moscow  to  refuse  any  more  bills 
such  as  the  ones  I  wms  carrying.  A  Russian  officer  who  wms 
seeing  me  off  scurried  back  up-town  and  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  the  notes  of  a  Japanese  bank,  for  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.  I 
was  anxious  for  the  train  to  get  started  before  some  other 
unexpected  development  should  arise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  I  found  out  later,  I  could  have  passed 
the  Manchurian  border,  and  dowui  into  China,  without  any 
Vladivostok  vise  at  all.  By  requiring  passports  there,  the  Bol- 
sheviki  wmuld  have  to  acknowledge  that  Semenoff’s  follow^ers  had 
actually  separated  Harbin  from  their  rule,  and  they  preferred  not 
j  to  give  them  that  much  credit.  Manchuria  was  still  considered 
■  as  in  their  “realm.”  So  the  passport  from  Vladivostok,  in  this 
direction,  was  a  farce,  and  my  prided  ingenuity  had  been  a  waste 
I  of  time,  worry,  and  roubles. 

How'ever,  the  Red  Guards  asked  me  for  my  regular  “papers” 
j  at  three  different  points  on  the  route.  Once  I  gave  another  docu- 
j  ment  other  than  my  passport,  bearing  a  blue  seal,  but  having 
nothing  to  do  with  travelling  in  Siberia.  (I  was  tired  of  seeing 
ray  passport  insulted  by  Joeing  read  upside  down  !)  At  sight  of  the 
seal  it  was  handed  back,  with  a  word  of  approval. 

But  as  we  drew  near  the  border  and  T  saw  the  cheerful  sight 
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o!’  tiny  stations  with  tiled  root's  and  fnnny  little  green  dragons 
perched  on  the  gables,  1  was  subjected  to  more  exacting  scrutiny. 

I  w^as  walking  on  the  station  platform,  during  a  long  stop,  when 
three  Ked  Guards  accosted  me. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  and  where  are  you  going?”  asked 
one  inquisitioner. 

“My  passport  gives  all  that  information,”  I  parried,  producing 
it  for  their  consideration. 

The  precious  passport  was  tlien  subjected  to  a  close  examina¬ 
tion,  the  men  passing  it  from  one  to  the  other,  in  a  solemn 
endeavour  to  pretend  to  ithderstand  something  on  it.  1  doubt  if 
tliey  could  even  read  the  Russian  writing  of  my  ohliging  Com- 
missaire  in  Vladivostok.  After  some  deliheration  they  gave  it 
liack  to  me. 

“But  perhaps  the  jtassport  lies,”  said  the  leader,  “f'onie,  tell 
ns  the  truth.  Aren’t  you  an  American  officer  on  your  w'ay  to 
join  the  American  forces  that  are  helping  SemenofI’?  You’d  better 
stay  here  witli  us,  anyway!” 

1  was  l>eginning  to  feel  a  bit  worried.  After  some  argument, 
however,  they  consented  to  interview^  the  conductor  about  my 
case.  JTe  knew  my  fiiends  in  Vladivostok,  and  1  felt  sure  he 
would  answer  for  me.  Tie  answered  for  me  and  T  was  allowed  to 
pioceed. 

ITarbin,  “the  Paris  of  the  Orient,”  “the  toughest  city  in  the 
world,”  is  plainly  endeavouring,  in  the  present  disorder,  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  titles.  But  however  gay  and  dissolute  it  may  be, 
it  can  be  forgiven  all.  For  there  are  no  Bolshevik!  there !  Tn 
the  words  of  a  writer  to  an  Eastern  journal  : — 

“  The  to\\n  is  now  s.'Uci  from  the  more  violent  forms  of  deatli  in  large 
f'rovips,  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  murdered  in  certain  i)arts  even 
now.  .  .  .  On  Chiistinas  night  ('hinese  troops  came,  disarmed  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  ran  them  out  of  f-own.  .  .  .  They  are  a  pathetic  and  blood-thirsty 
lot,  and  their  brains  are  certain  .Tews  from  New  York  and  liondon.” 
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SemenolT’s  oflicer-troo|)s  made  a  fine  appearance  on  parade,  | 
with  their  short  Japanese  rifles,  but  they  w^re  pitifully  few  in  = 
numbers.  Little  could  be  expected  of  them,  without  much  J 
outside  assistance,  in  their  war  against  chaos  in  Siberia.  ■  1 
American  engineers  were  also  there,  preparing  to  push  on  i 
towards  Irkutsk  with  their  constructive  operations,  when  the  f 
time  w’as  opportune  to  do  their  best  work.  And  in  all  Siberian  t| 
Asia  there  w'ere  just  two  emblems  of  hope  and  belief  that  the  q 
near  future  might  hold  some  beautiful  promise  for  the  storm-  | 
tossed  nation — those  khaki  suits  on  American  engineers,  and  | 
those  mingled  flags  of  sister  Allies  on  the  ships  in  the  harbour  | 
of  Vladivostok.  Richard  Ori.and  Atkinson.  I 
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All  through  the  autumn  public  opinion  in  this  country  has  been 
gravely  disturbed  and  divided  on  the  question  whether  there  should 
be  a  General  Election.  To  obtain  any  parallel  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  prolonged  hesitations  of  the  Long  Parliament  after 
the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  To  match  some  of  the 
arguments  against  a  dissolution  to-day  we  have  to  skip  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  read  again  the  speeches  and  articles  which,  to  the 
Parliament  of  that  day,  seemed  so  admirably  to  justify  a  refusal 
to  consult  the  country  in  the  midst  of  the  fret  and  fever  of 
domestic  strife.  The  final  outcome  of  those  proc('edings  may 
yet  perhaps  act  as  a  sondire  warning  to  those  statesmen  and 
publicists  who  to-day  imagine  that  the  people  of  these  islands 
will  long  forgo  their  cherished  and  storied  right  to  government 
by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  assembled. 

It  is  the  root  fact  of  the  present  situation  that  the  present 
Parliament,  elected  in  February,  1911,  under  another  franchise 
and  another  Constitution,  wholly  loses  its  authority  with  the 
construction  of  the  registers  compiled  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Reform  Act  of  1918.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act,  passed  by  this  Parliament,  and  limiting  its  existence 
to  five  years,  the  statutory  life  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
came  to  an  end  in  January,  1916.  The  Acts  which  have  renewed 
and  prolonged  its  ])Ower  since  that  date  can  be  justified  only  by 
the  urgency  of  the  war.  Once  that  urgency  is  removed,  it  be¬ 
comes  imperative  that  the  strict  rule  of  the  Constitution  should 
resume  its  sway.  On  Friday,  September  27th,  speaking  at 
Manchester,  Mr.  Asquith  argued  that  the  plea  of  urgency  stilt 
prevailed.  But  surely  the  events  of  this  autumn  in  the  field  of 
war,  both  before  and  since  that  speech,  now  create  a  situation 
w’liich  compels  us  to  return  to  the  rule  of  law. 

In  any  case — indeed,  whatever  the  war  or  peace  situation — it  is 
now  surely  time  to  face  the  question  whether  any  sort  of  events 
can  justify  a  further  suspension  of  the  British  Constitution.  For 
if  it  became  the  rule  that  any  Parliament  could  go  on  indefinitely 
prolonging  its  own  existence,  then  it  is  clear  that  at  any  grave 
crisis  of  our  existence  the  British  people  might  slip  and  slide 
into  the  control  of  a  self-appointed  oligarchy.  The  democratic 
element  might  gradually  fade  away  with  mere  lapse  of  time, 
and  a  situation  arise  which  could  only  be  solved  bv  such  a  perilous 
and  violent  coup  d’Mat  as  Oliver  Cromwell  applied  to  the  Long 
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Parliament  in  the  famous  and  scandalous  scene  of  April  20th 
1653.  No  serious  statesman  wishes  to  he  driven  again  to  the 
necessity  of  ending  the  lingering  days  of  a  dilatory  Parliament 
by  the  aid  of  a  company  of  musketeers. 


But  the  Long  Parliament  itself,  even  at  the  close  of  its  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  power  (1640-1653),  never  claimed  to  survive  anew 
franchise  and  redistribution  law.  It  was  precisely  because  that 
Parliament — or  what  was  left  of  it — wms  devising  a  new  scheme 
of  representation  and  election  that  Oliver  Cromwell  hurried  down 
to  the  House. 

For  it  has  hitherto  been  a  fixed  convention  of  the  Constitution 
that  w-hen  a  new  Franchise  law  has  been  passed  there  should  be 
a  new  election  of  Parliament.  This  was  the  rule  followed  in  1832, 
1868,  and  1884 ;  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  rule  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  dissolved  on  the  death  of  the  monarch.  The 
reasons  for  this  rule  are  quite  obvious.  When  the  electorate  has 
been  changed  by  law,  it  is  clear  that  the  body  elected  by  the 
old  electorate  loses  its  claim  to  power.  The  source  of  its  authority 
has  .disappeared.  The  authority  itself,  therefore,  has  passed 
away.  To  prolong  its  life  is  to  run  the  risk  of  imperilling  the 
very  existence  of  authority  itself. 

This  is  all  the  more  emphatically  the  case  when  the  change  of 
the  franchise  has  been  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seats.  There  you  have  the  added  trouble  that  by-elections 
become  impossible.  You  cannot  replace  a  member  that  dies,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  his  constituency  is  dead  too  ;  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  fix  in  many  cases  the  constituency  that  has  a  right 
to  take  its  place.  There  you  have  a  state  of  affairs  that  heads 
straight  for  trouble.  For  the  only  alternative  will  be  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  fill  up  its  own  vacancies.  In  that  way  the  House  of 
Commons  will  become  a  close  corporation,  prolonged  by  co¬ 
option  ;  the  battle  fought  by  Wilkes  and  Bradlangh  will  be  lost 
again ;  and  it  might  even  happen  after  a  time  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  being  directly  renewed  by  the  Government,  might  gradu¬ 
ally  become  more  representative  of  the  nation.  A  strange  end  to 
the  working  of  the  Parliament  Act ! 

There  are  some  quarters  in  which  these  difficulties  are  fully 
realised.  Thus  it  is  surprising  and  discouraging  to  those  who  still 
claim  to  be  Liberals  to  observe  that  the  Liberal  Whips  appear 
for  the  moment  to  suffer  from  a  strange  myopia  as  to  their  full 
strength  and  cogency.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  men  like 
Mr.  Asquith  are  guided  by  the  petty  wisdom  of  party  officials. 
It  is  with  them  rather  a  failing  of  faith.  They  perceive  the 
inconvenience  and  unsettlement  of  a  General  Election.  They 
fear  its  effect  on  war  or  peace.  They  envisage  it  in  terms  of  old 
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party  conflict.  What  they  do  not  perceive  is  that  all  these  objec¬ 
tions,  even  if  they  were  stronger  than  they  are,  would  be  over¬ 
powered  by  the  force  and  weight  of  the  argument  on  the  other 
side.  The  issue  before  us  is  nothing  less  than  this — are  we  to  be 
governed  by  a  Parliament  or  not?  It  is  clear  that  this  old  Par¬ 
liament  is  dead.  Are  we  to  have  a  new  one?  Surely  there  can 
be  only  one  answer  to  that  question  in  the  mouth  of  any  true 
democrat.  It  would  be  a  poor  thing,  this  new  creed  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  if  the  first  affirmation  of  its  faith  were  to  be  the 
denial  of  the  virtue  of  representative  government. 

But  while  the  leaders  take  higher  ground,  it  is  unhappily  the 
fact  that  in  the  political  clubs  the  attitude  towards  a  possible 
General  Election  varies  with  the  forecast  of  the  resulting  effects 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  respective  parties  in  the  present  Parliament. 
So  deeply  dyed  is  the  hand  of  the  party  politician  to  that  in 
which  it  works.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  of  world 
crises  he  can  only  see  this  great  issue  of  the  Government  or  the 
nation  through  the  spectrum  of  his  party  hopes  and  fears. 
Ex|)erts  are  sent  through  the  constituencies  to  judge,  not  the 
abstract  desirability  of  a  General  Election,  but  the  chances  of 
party  success  or  failure  in  such  an  event.  According  to  their 
report  the  party  mind  is  shaped ;  and  so  from  day  to  day,  on  both 
sides,  the  ardour  of  the  party  man  waxes  and  wanes.  The  old, 
profound  passion  of  the  British  ^leople  for  a  free  Parliament  fades 
away  into  the  hesitating  calculations  of  cunning  party  strategy. 

It  is  assumed  by  all  these  soothsayers  of  the  party  system  that 
i  a  General  Election  must  necessarily  be  conducted  along  the  old 
I  lines  of  party  conflict.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  Coalition,  consisting  of  men  from  all  parties,  including 
the  Liberal  Party.  No  liberal  imperils  his  birthright  by  voting 
for  such  a  Government ;  no  future  principle  or  peace  policy  is 
prejudiced  or  endangered.  He  may  decide  that  to  support  the 
Government  of  the  day  is  the  strong  and  patriotic  course  until 
peace  is  restored  to  the  earth.  The  result  will  be  a  large  number 
of  agreed  elections.  But  the  members  returned  will  often,  as  is 
clear  from  the  day-to-day  election  news,  be  new  and  younger 
men.  They  will  come  back  from  the  constituencies  with  fresh 
sources  of  energy  and  independence.  Like  the  giant  Antaeus 
after  his  contact  with  earth.  Parliament  will  be  restored  from 
'  its  present  lethargy  to  some  of  its  pristine  vigour  and  power. 

This  is  the  answer  to  those  who  argue  that  in  this  case  a 
General  Election  is  not  “worth  while.”  To  restore  the  energy 
of  Parfiament  is  not  merely  “  worth  while”;  it  is  a  supreme 
public  necessity.  For  Parliament  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
of  our  machine  of  government  turns.  Even  if  an  autocracy  were 
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a  good  thing,  we  have  not  a  machinery  of  autocracy  to  make  it  1 
function.  Without  Parliament,  we  should  have,  not  arbitrary 
rule,  hut  something  more  fatal— no  rule  at  all.  Other  bodies  ^ 
would  rise  up  to  claim  the  abandoned  mantle  of  its  authority—  'i 
Soviets  would  challenge  Westminster  as  they  challenged  the  ’ 
Duma  in  the  Tauris  Palace.  Or  if  that  did  not  happen,  the  I 
growing  jKiwer  of  the  Press  would  grow  even  more ;  and  however  ■ 
much  we  may  admire  the  Press  as  a  wheel  in  the  machinery  of 
rule  by  public  will,  who  can  argue  in  favour  of  its  usurpation  of 
supreme  executive  powder? 

But  even  if  there  were  many  contested  elections — even  if  a 
General  Election  did  give  rise  to  a  genuine  clash  and  ferment 
of  views,  working  up  to  a  constitutional  decision — have  we  yet 
forgotten  that  this  is  the  ancient  method  of  choosing  the 
Government  of  this  country,  and  deciding  the  policy  on  which  it 
is  to  be  based?  It  is  actually  argued  that  the  new  Pegister 
brings  new  and  formidable  forces  into  the  electorate,  and  that  it 
may  create  new  dangers  for  the  State  to  allow  such  forces  to 
come  into  play  at  the  present  moment.  There  are  some  who 
fear  the  power  of  the  women  voters.  There  are  still  others  who 
are  nervous  about  the  voice  of  the  soldiers.  There  are  some  who 
gaze  appalled  at  the  vast  new'  electorate  of  the  urban  districts— 
HOW'  discovered  to  be  far  greater  than  was  ever  expc'cted.  All  ■' 
these  people,  in  different  ways,  shrink  back  before  the  unknown.  | 

l^he  answer  to  all  these  fears  and  doubts  is  that  they  should  : 
have  been  thought  of  earlier — before  the  Reform  Bill  became 
an  Act.  Could  there  be  anything  more  fatal  to  authority  than 
for  the  Government  to  grant  these  new'  franchises  on  paper  and 
then  to  withhold  them  in  deed — to  teach  the  people  that  the  word 
of  Parliament  is  of  no  avail?  Nothing  has  more  weakened  the  ; 
power  of  Parliament  in  recent  years  than  its  failure  to  carry  out 
its  own  will  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Is  the  same  process  to  be 
extended  to  Britain?  Then,  indeed,  we  shall  be  faced  with  a 
crisis  in  British  affairs  as  grave  as  any  since  the  seventeenth  ; 
century.  i 

Take  two  elements  in  the  new  electorate — the  women  and  the  \ 
soldiers.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  either  of  these  forces,  w'hose 
combined  energy  has  carried  the  State  through  the  fearful  perils  | 
of  the  last  tw'o  years,  will  calmly  acquiesce  in  seeing  the  pledge 
of  their  franchise  treated  as  a  “  scrap  of  paper  ”?  Seeing  the 
promise  of  the  lips  broken  to  the  heart?  Acquiesce  in  hope 
deferred?  I  trow  not.  He  who  imagines  that  these  great  new  | 
driving  forces  can  be  controlled  by  the  simple  process  of  sitting  | 
on  the  safety  valve  may  [icrhaps  be  envied  for  his  serenity  of 
mind ;  but  those  who  have  at  all  closely  observed  the  attitude  of  | 
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these  two  groups  of  voters— tlie  enfranchised  women  and  the 
soldiers  in  the  field — will  gravely  doubt  whether  they  will  long 
submit  to  the  paralysis  of  these  new  jx)wers. 

There  are  some  who  imagine  that  the  Prime  Minister,  gazing 
from  his  watch-tower,  is  calculating  the  desirability  of  a  General 
Election  only  according  to  his  reading  of  the  public  will  to  give 
him  full  supix)rt  in  his  conduct  of  the  war.  By  such  he  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  being  weakened  in  his  earlier  resolve  for  an  election 
by  the  recent  symptoms  of  Labour  unrest.  But  the  Prime  Minister 
is  far  too  good  a  democrat  to  be  so  lightly  shaken  in  his  faith. 
“Trust  in  the  people  temi>ered  by  prudence  ”  is  still  his  guiding 
rule.  He  knows  full  well  that  the  only  sure  way  of  weakening 
the  zealous  patriotism  of  the  people  would  be  to  repay  its  stead¬ 
fast  loyalty  with  wavering  doubt.  The  hazard  of  faith  is  always 
the  true  key  to  leadership.  In  ruling  or  leading  Englishmen,  the 
man  who  hesitates  is  lost. 

Perhaps,  too,  he  is  able  to  grasp  the  conception  of  a  General 
Election,  not  merely  as  a  gigantic  prize  fight  between  rival 
parties,  with  the  public  to  keep  the  ring,  but  as  a  real  and 
genuine  effort  to  persuade  and  consult  the  public  mind,  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  full  and  conscious  sup|X)rt  of  the  public  will 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  national  and  world  policy.  Without  sur¬ 
rendering  to  the  delegate  theory  of  Parliament,  it  is  still  true  that 
a  representative  assembly  requires  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
the  electorate  if  its  true  strength  is  to  remain  unimpaired. 

It  was  precisely  the  failure  to  realise  the  supreme  need  of  this 
contact  that  finally  brought  to  so  little  fruit  even  the  strong 
genius  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  became  the  tragic  irony  of  his 
position  that  this  great  champion  of  Parliament — this  hammer 
of  despotic  kings — swayed  from  his  own  faith.  He  failed  to 
understand  the  strength  of  that  very  passion — the  passion  for 
Parliament — which  had  upheld  his  owm  arm  on  the  stricken  field 
of  Naseby.  Gradually  as  the  strain  and  storm  of  the  civil  crisis 
thickened  on  him,  he  grew'  to  rely  on  himself  rather  than  on  the 
people  behind  him.  So  he  lost  the  support  of  his  country,  and 
in  losing  that  he  lost  his  cause. 

Not  that  he  was  wrong  in  dismissing  the  Long  Parliament. 
“You  are  no  Parliament,”  he  cried,  as  he  scattered  the  recalci¬ 
trant  ‘‘  Bump  ”  and  removed  the  ‘‘  bauble  ”  of  their  power.  In 
that  phrase  he  stated  his  case  for  that  violent  deed.  It  was 
because  the  Long  Parliament  had  ceased  to  be  a  Parliament  that 
Englishmen  looked  with .  complacency  on  their  dismissal  and 
wrote  on  the  door  at  Westminster — ‘‘  This  house  to  let.”  “  We 
did  not  hear  a  dog  bark  at  their  going,”  exclaimed  Cromwell 
afterwards.  Y"es,  but  that  was  because  the  Long  Parliament  was 
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“  No  Parliament.”  It  was  simply  the  measure  of  Englishmen’s 
desire  for  a  real  Parliament.  It  meant  that  England  wanted  a 
new  Parliament — a  new  tenant  for  the  vacant  house. 

It  was  just  this  that  Cromwell  failed  to  realise,  and  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  his  error  stands  out  as  a  landmark  and  a  warning  to  all 
present  rulers.  From  that  moment  to  the  end  of  his  career  he 
was  involved  in  a  prolonged,  vexatious,  and  wearying  struggle 
with  the  British  desire  for  a  free  and  imliampered  representation. 
With  little  instinct  for  oratory  and  small  powders  of  compromise, 
he  lacked  the  gifts  necessary  for  a  free  working  with  a  free  House 
of  Commons.  He  dissolved  his  only  freely  elected  Parliament 
(the  Commons  of  1654)  in  a  tempest  of  self-will.  He  hampered 
the  Parliament  of  1655  wuth  exclusions  and  restrictions.  The 
history  of  those  tragic  years  is  one  long  sequence  of  evasions, 
makeshifts — tamperings  with  the  machine  of  representative  rule 
— timorous  and  disastrous  elTorts  to  bind  the  limbs  of  a  free 
people. 

Cromwell  had  many  excuses.  England  had  just  emerged  from 
the  bitterest  of  domestic  strifes.  The  wounds  of  civil  war  were 
still  bleeding.  The  Cavaliers,  thrice  defeated,  were  still  nursing 
an  unconquerable  hope.  The  execution  of  the  King  had  placed 
a  red  gulf  between  Oliver  and  his  enemies.  On  his  flank,  almost 
equally  remorseless  wdth  the  Cavaliers,  were  the  thwarted  Pres¬ 
byterians,  burning  with  the  hatred  of  kinsmen  who  have  quar¬ 
relled.  Cromwell  had  accumulated  a  multitude  of  enemies.  His 
case  seemed  to  create  a  claim  for  exception  from  the  rule  of 
parliamentary  control.  But  the  event  proved  that  England 
admits  no  exception  to  her  masterful  insistence  on  the  supreme 
right  of  a  free  Parliament. 

Where  Cromwell  failed  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  any  other 
man  will  succeed.  Any  statesman  who  may  dream  to  march 
along  the  track  that  leads  by  so  slow  degrees  from  democracy  to 
militarism  will  find  himself  faced  with  that  same  ancient  and 
august  spirit  of  Parliament,  invincible  in  its  storied  achievement 
of  justice  and  right,  that  stood  in  Cromwell’s  path.  If  he  should 
think  to  ”  strike  it  wdth  his  partisan,”  then  he  will  find  in  the 
end  that  Marcellus  was  right — 


“  We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 

To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 

For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.” 


But  it  is  no  danger  so  palpable  that  menaces  the  future  of 
Parliament  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  no  Cromwell  on 
the  horizon.  The  Prime  Minister,  who  has  been  suspect  of 
Cromwellian  leanings,  is  probably  the  most  anxious  for  a  General 
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Election  if  he  can  obtain  one  with  the  general  consent  and 
approval  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  seasonable  pause  of  these  rushing 
v^orld  events.  What  stands  in  the  way  is  a  vague  dread.  There 
is  a  genuinely  patriotic  fear  of  civil  discord.  There  is  also  a 
trace  of  the  same  heavy  temper  that  caused  William  IV.  to 
hate  General  Elections  because  he  associated  them  with  riots. 
A  certain  mist  of  doubt  that  hangs  over  the  issue  combines  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  all  parties  in  opposition.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  when  his  clerical  henchman,  Mr.  Greg,  mildly  suggested 
that  Birmingham  and  Manchester  might  be  enfranchised,  tartly 
replied  that  those  cities  (in  1830)  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  a 
f;ood  administration  without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
elections.  The  spirit  that  inspired  that  remark  still  sometimes 
crops  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

The  good  folk  who  start  and  tremble  at  the  bogey  of  a  General 
Election  in  war-time  forget  to  consider  the  risks  of  going  on 
without  an  election.  It  is  certain  that  the  power  and  authority 
•  of  Parliament  will  gradually  diminish.  We  have  seen  the  pro¬ 
cess  at  work  already  in  the  last  two  Sessions.  We  have  seen  the 
War  Office  defy  Parliament ;  we  have  witnessed  Parliament’s 
impotence  in  the  presence  of  civil  troubles.  Politicians,  indeed, 
have  allowed  themselves  to  acquiesce  too  readily  in  that  cheap  de¬ 
preciation  which  is  the  delight  of  little  minds.  Eightly  pursued, 
the  political  career  is  as  noble  a  calling  as  any  yet  devised  by  the 
sons  of  man  ;  but  in  its  very  nature  it  requires  courage  and  a  high 
bearing,  for  it  is  a  claim  to  power.  What  is  required  now  is  to 
raise  the  bearing  and  increase  the  courage  of  Parliament. 

For  whatever  power  passes  from  Parliament  will  pass  to  some 
other  authority — the  War  Cabinet,  the  Trade  Union  Congress^ 
or  even  local  bodies.  The  public  at  the  present  moment  discover 
an  unaccountable  shifting  of  power  from  London  to  the  provinces, 
from  members  of  Parliament  to  shop  stewards.  Town  Councils 
begin  to  defy  departments  and  to  question  their  decisions.  All 
these  developments  are  doubtless  increased  by  the  slowing  down 
of  locomotion,  by  the  wmr- weariness  of  the  central  administra¬ 
tion,  by  the  increased  delegation  of  powers  to  local  controllers 
and  committees.  But  the  startling  events  of  the  early  autumn — 
the  sudden  blazing  out  of  local  strikes — the  defiances  of  the 
Central  Government  and  the  national  cause — seem  to  show  that 
these  discontents  are  seeking  new  outlets.  The  process  only 
requires  to  be  carried  a  little  further  to  become  perilous.  If  the 
victories  of  our  valiant  armies  are  really  to  bear  their  full  fruit,  it 
is  only  right  that  we  should  organise  our  “home  front.” 

This  war  itself  contains  a  very  strong  and  pertinent  precedent 
for  a  General  Election  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1915  General 
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Botha,  the  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa,  had  just  emerged 
from  the  most  fearful  peril  that  a  nation  can  face.  He  had  been  ' 
compelled  to  fight  a  civil  war  in  South  Africa  at  the  same  moment 
as  a  foreign  war.  He  had  carried  both  to  victory  by  a  combina-  j 
tion  of  shrewd  statesmanship  with  masterly  strategy.  South  ' 
Africa  still  was  deeply  disturbed  :  the  storm  was  over,  but  a 
heavy  ground-swell  still  rocked  the  ship  of  State. 

It  happened  that  at  that  very  moment  a  General  Election  fell 
due  under  the  Constitution  of  the  South  African  Union.  Under 
the  Union  Act  it  was  laid  down  that  there  should  be  an  election 
of  the  Union  Assembly  every  five  years,  and  the  first  term  of  five 
years  came  to  a  close  in  November,  1915.  General  Botha  was 
faced  with  a  grave  dilemma.  In  order  to  postpone  the  election 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  a  new'  South  African  Bill  through 
the  Im]>erial  Parliament ;  and  it  was  somewhat  risky  at  that 
moment  to  submit  a  local  issue  to  Imperial  decision.  Thus  the 
only  alternative  was  to  acce|>t  an  election  in  a  country  just 
emerged  from  the  bitter  stress  of  civil  war  and  still  ravaged  by 
all  the  hatred  born  of  that  event. 

Botha  decided  to  face  a  General  Election,  and  having  made 
that  decision  he  entered  on  the  enterprise  in  a  spirit  of  valiant 
fiankness  and  high-hearted  courage.  He  accepted  it  as  a  way  of 
purging  the  country  from  the  poison  clotting  in  its  veins,  of  meet¬ 
ing  his  people  face  to  face,  hearing  their  grievances,  stating  his 
owm  policy.  He  had  confidence  in  his  own  principles,  and  he 
carried  his  cause  boldly  into  the  o]:)en.  He  w’as  not  ashamed  to 
justify  himself  to  his  people.  He  moved  unguarded  among  the 
brothers  and  cousins  of  the  very  men  W'ho  had  fallen  fighting 
against  him.  He  “faced  the  music”  wnthout  shrinking.  He 
travelled  into  ]>arts  of  the  Back  Veldt  where  his  case  had  no 
favour.  Sometimes,  in  nests  of  bitter  Nationalism,  he  had  to 
take  the  chair  at  his  owm  meetings.  He  had  to  face  alone  bitterly 
hostile  audiences.  He  had  to  risk  assassination.  And  yet  fo 
great  is  the  pow'er  of  one  courageous  man  that  he  swept  all  before 
him  and  returned  to  the  Assembly  wdth  a  powerful  majority  at 
his  back.  Since  then  it  has  Ireen  shown  by  events  that  that 
General  Election  proved  the  opening  of  the  safety  valve  that 
saved  South  Africa. 

Is  it  not  ]X)ssible  that  here,  too,  in  this  country,  a  General 
Election  might  have  the  same  strengthening  effects?  That  it 
might  tighten  our  purpose,  steel  our  will,  and  clear  our  vision? 
That  it  might  even  purify  us  from  the  few’  taints  of  discontent 
that  still  w’eaken  our  cause?  Give  a  vent  to  suppressed  griev¬ 
ances?  Reveal  to  us  what  is  just  and  divine  in  the  murmurs 
from  the  pits  and  factories,  and  exyrose  what  is  mischievous  and 
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selfish?  That  we  might  emerge  stronger  for  the  grave  and  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks  of  war  and  peace? 

For  it  is  not  only  South  Africa.  Canada,  too,  has  faced  a 
General  Election  during  the  war,  and  has  emerged  much  stronger 
for  it.  By  that  means  she  passed  safely  through  a  dangerous 
crisis,  and  has  faced  her  fate  with  unity  and  resolution.  At  that 
election,  too,  it  was  proved  that  men  can  vote  in  the  fighting  line, 
and  vote  well. 

Australia  has  not  shrunk  from'  the  same  test.  And  though  the 
results  have  not  been  so  splendid,  yet  she  has  gained  knowledge 
of  the  mind  and  will  of  her  people,  and  has  steadily  increased  her 
power  to  war.  ^ 

There  are  cases  where  every  father  is  willing  and  hapj>y  to 
learn  new  wisdom  and  courage  from  his  sons.  ITo  has  given  to 
them  :  he  is  willing  to  receive.  Have  we  not  here  such  a  case? 
Is  this  not  a  matter  where  Bi  itain  may  he  pioud  and  fortunate 
to  learn  fiom  those  valiant  and  faithful  sons  beyond  the  seas? 

Harold  Spender.  • 
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The  war  had  profoundly  affected  America  long  before  she  entered 
it.  Its  outbreak  saved  her  from  a  commercial  collapse  at  almost 
the  last  moment  when  it  could  still  he  fended  off.  In  a  few 
months  the  United  States  was  deluged  with  a  stream  of  pros¬ 
perity  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  known,  for  volume  and 
impetuosity,  in  the  history  ofrany  land.  The  European  conflict 
was  not  a  year  old  before  it  had  done  more  than  a  half-century  of 
enterprise  in  times  of  peace  could  have  done  to  advance  America’s 
)X)sition  in  international  finance,  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  and 
in  foreign  commerce.  It  woke  Americans,  moreover,  to  the  weak 
points  in  their  national  harness  and  initiated  that  movement  for 
military  preparedness  which  seemed  to  me,  as  I  watched  it  on 
the  spot,  among  the  sanest  and  the  most  wholesome  agitations  I 
had  known  in  over  twenty  years’  experience  of  the  United  States. 
The  war,  again,  very  greatly  enlarged  the  political  horizon  of  the 
average  citizen  and  brought  him  face  to  face  with  problems  and 
conditions  that  formerly  he  could  comfortably  ignore.  It  taught 
American  manufacturers,  or  some  of  them,  the  invaluable  and 
neglected  art  of  making  munitions.  And,  finally,  it  staged  for 
America’s  instruction,  and  at  Europe’s  expense,  the  full  pano¬ 
rama  of  war,  and  furnished  the  United  States,  when  her  turn 
should  come,  with  a  whole  library  of  directions  on  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do. 

AM  this  before  x\merica  became  an  actual  belligerent.  Since 
then  the  transformation  in  her  outlook  and  her  material  and 
political  interests  has  proceeded  with  an  ever-quickening  rush.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  until  one  begins  to  catalogue  it  in  sections  that  one 
realises  the  immensity  of  the  upheaval  that  the  past  fifty  months 
have  wrought  in  the  American  situation.  Five  years  ago — to  take 
it  first  on  the  economic  side — America  stood  third  on  the  list  of 
the  exporting  countries.  To-day  she  is  so  far  ahead — the  value 
of  her  ex]X)rts  being  practically  double  that  of  our  own — as  to  be 
in  a  class  by  herself.  The  United  States  is  now  supplying  nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  manufactures  that  enter  the  international  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world.  Her  imports,  if  one  compares  the  figures 
for  1913  w’ith  those  for  1917,  have  risen  by  over  60  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  value  of  her  exports  has  been  even  greater,  about 
150  per  cent.  ;  and  it  should  be  especially  noted  that  during  these 
four  years  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  material  she  has  im- 
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lias  doubled,  and  that  the  value  of  the  wholly  and  partly 
uianutactured  goods  she  has  sent  abroad  has  more  than  trebled. 
Enhanced  prices  account,  of  course,  for  no  small  part  of  this 
increase.  But  it  remains  none  the  less  sufficiently  impressive, 
and  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  hgures  of  the  domestic 
output  from  farms,  factories,  and  mines — all  of  which  show  an 
immense  increase — it  makes  one  doubt  whether  any  four  years 
in  the  history  of  the  world  can  ever  have  shown  so  startling  and 
pervasive  a  growth  of  productive  energy  as  the  statistics  for  1913 
and  for  1917  register  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  The  agri¬ 
cultural,  manufacturing,  and  mineral  output  of  the  country  at 
present  prices  can  hardly  be  worth  less  than  12,000  million  sterl¬ 
ing  per  annum.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States,  officially  esti¬ 
mated  in  1912  at  37,000  million  sterling,  is  now  probably  50,000 
millions;  the  total  money  in  circulation  has  increased  since  the 
war  by  55  per  cent.  ;  bank  deposits  have  gone  up  over  50  per  cent, 
since  1913,  and  the  total  bank  clearings  by  nearly  90  per  cent. ; 
in  New  York  City  alone  the  clearings  are  greater  to-day  than  they 
were  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Union  in  1913.  One  result  of 
this  prodigious  transformation  is  that  the  United  States,  from 
being  a  debtor  nation,  has  become  the  chief  creditor  nation  in  the 
world.  It  is  calculated  that  she  must  have  come  into  possession 
of  at  least  2,000  million  sterling  of  securities  and  other  assets 
formerly  held  in  Europe  or  by  Europeans. 

But  this  change  in  the  commercial  fortunes  of  the  United 
States  has  been  one  not  merely  of  volume,  but  of  character  and 
direction.  Before  the  war  practically  half  of  America’s  imports 
came  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  only  a  fifth  of  her 
intake  originates  in  Europe.  Before  the  war  60  per  cent,  of  all 
the  goods  and  produce  leaving  the  United  States  was  destined  for 
Europe.  To-day  the  proportion  is  70  per  cent.  America,  in 
other  words,  is  taking  40  per  cent,  less  from  Europe,  and  is  send¬ 
ing  Europe  over  16  per  cent,  more,  than  was  the  case  in  1913. 
The  decline  in  her  imports  from  Europe  has,  of  course,  been 
offset  by  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  other  countries, 
notably  from  South  America  and  from  Asia.  With  these  regions 
her  import  and  export  trade  has  considerably  more  than  doubled 
in  value  in  the  past  five  years.  And  in  regard  to  the  whole  of 
this  sea-borne  commerce  it  is  to  be  noted  that  25  per  cent,  more 
of  it  is  carried  in  American  vessels  than  was  the  case  in  1913. 
Equally  worthy  of  attention  are  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  relative  positions  of  manufactured  goods,  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  and  farm  products  in  the  list  both  of  imports  and  of  exports. 
Five  years  ago  finished  manufactures  accounted  for  22  per  cent, 
of  all  American  imports ;  to-day  they  represent  no  more  than 
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13  per  ceut.  i^'ive  years  ago  all  the  mauulactured  goods  sent  out 
of  America  formed  less  thau  half — to  be  exact,  48‘8  per  cent.— of 
her  total  exports ;  to-day  they  are  over  66  per  cent.  Five  years 
ago,  in  a  practically  normal  year,  the  wheat  crop  was  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports ;  last  year,  though  production 
was  unusually  small,  it  was  some  52  per  cent. — one  among  a 
hundred  proofs  of  the  self-denial  the  American  people  are  prac¬ 
tising  for  the  sake  of  victory.  IS'ot  less  noteworthy  are  the  acti- 
vities  of  the  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  manufacturers.  Some  two 
million  more  bales  of  cotton  were  used  in  domestic  mills  in  1917 
than  in  1913,  and  the  value  of  the  export  of  cotton  manufactured 
goods  has  risen  in  the  same  period  by  300  ixjr  cent.  The  silk 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  again,  iniiwrted  in  1917 
nearly  50  per  cent,  more  silk,  and  the  woollen  manufacturers  some 
2.50  per  cent,  more  wool,  than  sufliced  for  their  needs  in  1913; 
while  the  imports  of  indiarubbcr  in  the  past  live  years  have  nearly 
cjuadrupled.  To  this  it  should  be  added  that  the  United  States 
when  she  entered  the  war  had  hy^  far  the  smallest  debt  of  any 
lirst-class  Power,  that  an  extremely  high  profwrtion  of  her  war 
expenditure  has  been  and  is  being  disbursed  among  her  own 
[)eople,  and  that  she  possesses  or  controls  some  66  ixjr  cent,  of 
the  oil  jiroduction  of  the  world,  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  cop[)er, 
40  i)er  cent,  of  the  lead,  over  50  jiier  cent,  of  the  aluminium, 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cotton,  40  per  cent,  of  the  iron  ore  and 
nearly  as  much  of  the  coal  and  silver ;  while  her  agricultural 
wealth  easily  out-distances  that  of  any  other  country. 

So  fortunate  a  land,  inhabited  l)y  a  people  the  equal  of  any  in 
this  world  for  vigour  and  enterprise,  aloof  from,  even  though  lor 
the  moment  she  is  engaged  in,  the  contentions  of  Europe,  men¬ 
aced  by  no  hostile  or  [wwerlul  neighbour,  rendered,  indeed, 
almost  invulnerable  by  her  size  and  geographical  position,  is 
bound  to  prove  when  the  war  ends  a  far  more  formidable  (om- 
petitor  in  commerce  and  industry  than  she  was  when  it  began. 
For  the  war  has  brought  her  something  more  than  a  greater  total 
of  wealth  than  was  ever  before  in  the  ownership  of  a  single 
nation.  It  has  enormously  enlarged  her  horizon  ;  it  has  com¬ 
pletely  broken  down  her  ])olitical  isolation  ;  it  has  stimulated  her 
peo|)le  with  a  new  .sense  of  the  ])Ossibilities  of  foreign  commerce; 
it  has  taught  them  their  interde|)endence  with  the  rest  of  the 
universe ;  it  has  given  them  a  merchant  marine ;  it  has  greatly 
increased  their  productive  capacity  ;  it  has  endowed  them  with 
a  higher  industrial  efficiency ;  it  has  provided  them  wdth  both  the 
means  and  tne  ambition  to  play  in  the  trade  and  finance  of  the 
world  the  same  role  that  Great  Britain  has  enacted  for  a  hundred 
years  and  more.  People  allow  themselves,  in  my  judgment. 
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to  be  too  luucli  obsessed  by  tbe  events  ol  the  moment  when  they 
think  and  talk  ol  Germany  as  the  country  from  whose  competi¬ 
tion  alter  the  war  we  shall  have  most  to  fear.  Our  strongest 
and  our  permanent  competitor,  by  virtue  of  the  immensity  of  her 
resources  and  her  population  and  the  commercial  genius  of  her 
people,  will  be,  and  must  be,  the  United  States  of  x\merica. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  she  may  not  in  all  respects  prove 
quite  so  formidable  as  she  ap^iears.  The  United  States  is  an 
Empire  that  is  still  in  embryo ;  its  population  at  present  averages 
barely  more  than  thirty  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  the  margin 
tor  expansion,  for  industrial  development,  within  the  conhnes  oi 
the  Union,  is  so  vast,  and  the  flood  of  immigration  is  likely  to 
be  resuiued  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  that  when  the  war  ends  the 
openings  for  foreign  trade  may  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  present 
attractiveness,  and  Americans  may  become  absorbed  once  more 
in  the  gigantic  task  of  tilling  up  their  vacant  spaces  and  pushing 
torward  their  domestic  growth.  It  seems  as  reasonable  a  fore¬ 
cast  as  any  other  of  what  will  haptmn  during  the  first  decade  of 
peace  that  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  none  will  bound 
forward  so  rapidly  as  the  United  States.  I  see  in  imagination 
something  like  a  world-wide  rush  to  the  land  of  tranquil  oppor¬ 
tunity  from  the  charnel-house  of  Europe,  the  Atlantic  aswarm 
with  immigrant  ships,  America  plunging  into  the  colossal  busi¬ 
ness  of  bringing  her  internal  transportation  system  up  to  the  level 
of  her  national  needs,  a  feverish  and  universal  hum  of  productive 
energy  from  Maine  to  California.  The  event,  of  course,  may  belie 
my  picture  of  it.  But  if  the  facts  at  all  approximate  to  this 
anticipation,  then  Americans  may  find  themselves  so  pressed  by 
the  urgency  and  magnitude  of  the  enterprises  lying  at  their  feet 
as  to  have  little  time  or  inclination  or  few'  available  resources  for 
the  less  familiar  and  less  profitable  sphere  of  foreign  commerce 
and  finance.  One  must  remember  that  before  the  war  America’s 
participation  in  international  finance  was  fitful  and  meagre. 
Home  railways,  home  industrials,  farm  loans,  and  American 
national  and  municipal  bonds  were  the  securities  that  the  average 
citizen  almost  exclusively  affected.  His  investment  outlook  was 
pretty  well  bounded  by  his  own  country ;  within  its  ample  con¬ 
fines  there  were,  and  there  will  continue  to  be,  a  hundred  different 
ways  in  which  be  can  turn  his  money  to  better  account  than  by 
putting  it  into  foreign  loans  or  expdoiting  non-American  resources  ; 
nor  has  there  ever  been  in  the  United  States  that  pervasive 
realisation  which  obtains  in  Great  Britain  of  the  connection 
between  foreign  loans  and  foreign  trade,  between  the  export  of 
capital  and  the  export  of  goods.  Even  now  the  general  American 
view  of  such  matters  is  national  and  not  international  in  scope, 
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and  while  the  American  Government  has  been  prodigal  of  tinan- 
cial  assistance  to  the  Allies  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  that 
assistance  has  been  mainly  restricted  to  providing  credits  for  the 
payment  of  Allied  purchases  in  the  United  States.  In  consider- 
ing,  therefore,  how  far  London’s  position  as  the  financial  centre 
of  the  world  is  likely  to  be  endangered,  it  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind,  first,  that  America’s  effort  to  convert  herself  from  a  debtor 
to  a  creditor  nation  and  the  immense  demands  of  the  war  have 
undoubtedly  told  on  her  financial  resources  and  diminished  her 
capacity  for  investment  abroad ;  secondly,  that  her  people  have 
not  yet  acquired,  though  they  are  growing  into,  the  international 
habit  of  mind ;  thirdly,  that  they  are  likely  for  many  years  to  come 
to  be  intensely  preoccupied  with  the  limitless  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  their  own  country ;  fourthly,  that  their  new  banking 
and  monetary  system  has  still  to  be  tested  by  hard  times ;  fifthly, 
that  the  advantages  of  geographical  position  as  well  as  of  fami¬ 
liarity  and  prestige,  favour,  and  very  greatly  favour,  London 
as  against  New  York;  and  finally,  that  American  bankers,  while 
admirably  alert  and  enterprising,  and  conforming  rather  to  the 
German  than  the  British  model,  are  still  comparatively  poorly 
equipped  with  the  experience  and  facilities  to  carry  on  a  large 
international  business.  | 

Not  dissimilar  influences  and  conditions  have  affected  in  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  affect  in  the  future,  the  course  of 
America’s  external  commerce.  Before  the  w-ar  it  could  not  be 
said  that  Americans  were  w'ell  adapted  for,  or  particularly  cared 
about,  maintaining  a  great  foreign  trade.  They  have  neither 
studied  nor  cultivated  the  field  as  carefully  as  the  Germans  and 
ourselves  have  been  obliged  to  study  and  cultivate  it.  Their 
tendency  has  rather  been  to  regard  foreign  trade  as  a  sort  of 
overflow  from  the  home  trade,  a  way  to  dispose  of  the  surplus. 

It  is  a  very  natural  tendency  in  a  nation  circumstanced  as  they 
are.  Their  imjxirts  and  exports  combined  never,  I  should  say,  in 
the  days  of  peace  amounted  to  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  their 
internal  commerce ;  and  of  those  exports  agricultural  iiroduce 
and  the  products  of  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries  represented  over 
70  per  cent,  and  finished  manufactures  less  than  30  per  cent. 
Eoughly  speaking,  America  in  1913  was  still  owing  the  place  she 
had  taken  among  the  trading  nations  more  to  the  bounty  of  nature 
than  to  the  skill  of  men.  Since  then  her  foreign  trade  has 
increased  fabulously  under  the  demands  of  the  war,  but  much  of 
it  will  automatically  disappear  wdth  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
Americans  will  then  be  thrown  back  on  their  own  resources  and 
capacities,  unassisted  by  the  abnormal  and  artificial  stimulus  of 
the  past  four  years.  It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  that  Ameri- 
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cans  liave  not  yet  shown  that  they  can  establish  in  a  land  of 
foreign  speech  and  ways  a  trade  of  anything  like  the  extent  and 
variety  that  British  and  German  merchants  and  manufacturers 
have  compassed.  Very  possibly  that  is  chiefly  because  they  have 
not  yet  seriously  grappled  with  the  problem.  Their  capitalists 
hitherto  have  not  been  greatly  attracted  by  what  seem  to  them 
the  rather  trivial  returns  of  the  ocean-carrying  trade,  of  banking, 
and  of  industrial  investments  in,  say.  South  America,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  profits  of  home  enterprises  or  of  exports  through 
long-established  and  convenient  channels  to  the  more  femunera- 
tive  markets  of  Europe.  They  have  not  been  satisfied  to  give 
the  long  credits  extended  by  Europeans,  or  to  manufacture  for 
the  special  requirements  of  perhaps  a  small  and  uncertain  market, 
or  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  packing  their  goods  to  suit  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  or  local  }^)eculiarities  of  transport.  The  incentive  to  such 
exertions  was  largely  lacking  before  the  war ;  and  whether  it  will 
continue  to  operate  in  the  years  of  peace  de|>ends  mainly  on  the 
accuracy  or  otherwise  of  the  prediction  that  the  call  for  domestic 
development  may  be  so  imperative  during  the  next  decade  as  to 
thrust  the  exjx)rt  trade  back  again  into  its  customary  obscurity. 

With  this  ix)ssibility  is  closely  bound  up  the  future  of  the  new 
mercantile  marine.  Just  as  the  Civil  War  was  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  undermining,  so  the  present  struggle  has  been  the  chief 
agent  in  restoring,  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  ocean- 
carrying  trade.  The  re-birth  of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
with  the  Government  acting  as  an  eager  and  efficient  midwife,  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  and  its  consequences  are  among  the  least 
calculable,  facts  of  the  war.  For  the  twenty  years  preceding 
1914  it  is  doubtful  whether  so  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  overseas  trade,  which  amounted  four  years  ago  to 
1800,000,000,  had  been  carried  in  American  vessels.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  proportion  was  not  more  than  8  per 
j  cent.  There  were  in  August,  1914,  only  six  steamships  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  regularly  engaged  on  the  Transatlantic 
route.  There  w'as  no  American  steamship  line  running  between 
the  United  States  and  the  larger  and  wealthier  countries  of  South 
America ;  not  more  than  six  or  seven  American  steamers  plied 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  China,  Japan,  Australasia,  and  the 
Philippines;  it  was  only  in  the  Caribbean  region,  where  about 
half  the  caiTying  trade  was  in  American  hands,  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  made  anything  like  its  old  showing.  The  coastwise  trade 
has  always  been  confined  by  law  to  American  vessels,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  beginning  to  produce  a  certain 
increase  in  American  tonnage.  But  over  nine-tenths  of  America’s 
pre-war  exports  and  imports  were  borne  in  British,  German, 
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French,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavian  vessels;  and  to  the  shipowners 
oi  these  nationalities  Americans  for  the  past  two  or  three  decades 
have  been  paying  freight  charges  to  the  amount,  it  is  estimated, 
of  i;‘30,000,000- a  year.  This  was  a  situation  that  repeated 
attempts  were  made  to  alter,  but  it  is  correct  to  say  that  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  problem  of  recreating  the  American 
merchant  marine  w'as  as  far  from  a  solution  as  at  any  moment 
during  the  past  generation.  In  the  past  fifty  months,  however, 
the  American  shipyards  have  grown  as  they  had  not  grown  for 
over  half  if  century  ;  the  American  people  have  had  a  sharp  lesson 
in  the  perils  of  permitting  the  merchant  marine  to  decay ;  and  the 
Government,  particularly  since  America  entered  the  war,  have 
outlined,  and  are  energetically  pushing  forward,  a  vast  pro¬ 
gramme  for  its  revival.  The  end  of  the  war  wtII  find  the  United 
States  with  a  vast.  Government-owned,  but  not  perhaps  particu¬ 
larly  efficient  merchant  marine,  with  a  sea  tonnage  that  will  be 
at  least  half  and  may  be  two-thirds  of  our  own.  That  this  very 
considerable  addition  to  America’s  commercial  strength  will  be 
used  in  friendly  rivalry  with  ourselves,  and  particularly  in  South 
American  waters,  goes,  in  my  opinion,  without  saying.  “We  are 
building,”  said  Mr.  Hurley  a  month  or  two  ago,  “an  American 
merchant  fleet  of  twenty-five  million  tons — 3,000  ships.  We  are 
backing  modern  ships  with  modern  {^rort  facilities,  establishing  our 
bunkering  stations  all  over  the  globe,  and  will  operate  with 
American  railway  efficiency.  We  will  carry  American  cargoes  at 
rates  corresponding  to  our  railroad  rates — the  cheapest  in  the 
world.  Fast  American  passenger  and  cargo  liners  will  run  regu¬ 
larly  to  every  port  in  Latin  America,  the  Orient,  Africa,  and 
Australia.”  And  Mr.  McAdoo,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  not  impossibly  a  President  of  the  near  future,  has 
made  it  clear  that  this  programme  is  to  be  carried  out,  or  at  least 
attempted,  without  much  regard  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  He  has  insisted  that  American  “pioneering  upon 
the  seas  must  in  the  future  be  done  by  an  interest  having  bound¬ 
less  resources,  an  interest  that  is  not  compelled  to  concern  itself 
with  dividends  to  its  stockholders  or  returns  to  its  bondholders, 
an  interest  that  can  afford  to  suffer  losses  and  sustain  them  for 
an  indefinite  period,  an  interest  that  has  a  single  purpose— the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.” 

What  seems,  therefore,  to  be  in  contemplation  is  the  building 
up  of  a  great  Government-owned  and  Government-operated  ship¬ 
ping  corporation,  whose  function  it  will  be  to  extend  American 
trade,  if  necessary,  at  a  heavy  and  prolonged  loss  and  irrespective 
of  the  freights  that  are  being  charged  in  the  ordinary  market. 
Whether  such  an  enterprise  would  not  break  down  by  its  own 
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weight,  and  what  the  private  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  of  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  think  of  it,  are  matters  on  which  f 
need  not  speculate.  But  clearly  there  opens  before  us  the  prospect 
of  a  competition  almost  as  formidable  as  in  the  sailing  ship  days 
of  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties  when  the  United  States  launched  twice 
as  many  tons  as  Great  Britain,  and  the  Yankee  clippers  were 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  prospect  may  disturb,  but  it 
should  not  dismay  us.  It  has  been  our  own  fault  entirely,  one 
of  the  few  cardinal  errors  of  policy  we  have  committed  in  this 

I  war,  that  w'e  have  so  tardily  awakened  to  the  supreme  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  British  merchant  marine.  We  are  now 
making  a  considerable  but  very  belated  effort  to  overtake  our  ship¬ 
building  arrears ;  but  at  the  best  we  can  hardly  hope  to  emerge 
from  the  war  with  more  than  a  third,  where  in  1914  we  owned 
a  half,  of  the  world’s  shipping.  The  foreign  output  is  at  this 
moment  increasing  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  British  output,  and 
there  will  be  no  ending  a  grim  and  sustained  struggle  if  we  are 
to  regain  our  old  position  in  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean  trades, 
a  struggle  in  which  the  first  indispensable  condition  of  success 

!is  that  the  bungling  hand  of  Government  control  should  be 
removed  from  the  greatest  and  most  complex  industry  that  British 
genius  has  so  far  created.  The  severity  and  the  duration  of 
.\merican  competition  are  factors  that  at  present  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  forecast  with  any  accuracy.  But  one  know's  that 
in  the  past  burdensome  laws  have  heavily  weighted  the  odds 
against  the  American  shipowner,  and  have  so  greatly  increased 
I  the  cost  of  manning,  victualling,  and  operating  American  vessels 

I  as  to  make  competition  with  British  ships  exceedingly  difficult. 
.\nd  one  knows  also  that  ships  are  built  to  carry  goods,  and  serve 
no  piu'iwse  whatever  if  the  goods  are  not  forthcoming.  The 
future  of  American  shipping,  therefore,  depends  on  the  volume 
of  American  overseas  trade ;  and  I  have  already  given  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  in  open  competition  with  the  rest 
I  of  the  world,  and  assailed  with  innumerable  opportunities  for 
j  stimulating  business  and  employing  capital  within  their  own  land, 
i  .\mericans  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  maintain  the  foreign 
i]  interests  and  activities  that  the  w^ar  has  more  or  less  thrust  upon 

fthem.  Ten  years  from  now  it  may  be  more  profitable  for  Ameri¬ 
can  shipowners  to  sell  out  to  their  British  competitors  or  to 
tiansfer  their  vessels  to  the  British  registry. 

*  One  touches  here  upon  a  factor  which  is  bound  for  some  time 
to  come  to  set  limits  to  the  effectiveness  of  American  competition 
—I  mean  the  comparatively  low  standard  of  commercial  states- 
I  manship  which  obtains  in  Congress.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
which  has  again  and  again  prejudiced  and  retarded  American 
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development,  but  its  adverse  consequences  are  likely  to  be  pecu-  i 
liarly  felt  in  an  era  such  as  we  are  about  to  enter,  when  the  rela-  i 
tions  between  Governments  and  business  will  be  intimate  bevond 
all  precedent,  and  w'hen  national  commerce  and  national  pros¬ 
perity  will  largely  depend  on  the  directing  wisdom  and  the  organ-  ! 
ising  vision  and  capacities  of  each  separate  State.  In  a  world  1 
so  constituted  the  negative  and  inelastic  bias  of  the  American 
governmental  system,  the  friction  that  it  generates  among  its  i 
comiX)nent  parts,  the  depressed  average  of  intelligence  that  rules  I 
in  American  politics,  and  the  almost  insuperable  barriers  that  | 
keep  the  best  business  brains  of  the  country  out  of  public  life  in  I 
normal  times,  may  easily  operate  as  so  many  checks  on  American  I 
progress.  It  is  the  fashion  in  these  days,  when  everything  that  | 
is  not  active  seems  trivial  or  superfluous,  to  sneer  at  Legislatures.  I 
]\Iy  strong  conviction  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  for  all  nations,  but  | 
jiarticularly  for  democratic  nations,  there  is  no  greater  problem  I 
than  that  of  bringing  their  law-makers  to  a  higher  level  of  iiitelli-  I 
gence  and  of  uniting  in  each  national  Parliament  the  foremost 
representatives  of  scientific  thought  and  practice,  of  industrial 
enterprise,  and  of  political  leadership.  How  far  the  American 
Congress  falls  below  that  ideal  need  scarcely  be  laboured.  One 
can  hardly  recall  a  single  big  question  of  national  commerce  that  f 
it  has  not  bungled.  America,  the  country  pre-eminently  of  busi-  I 
ness  men,  has  always  been  markedly  unhappy  in  its  ix>litical  1 
treatment  of  business  questions.  The  record  of  the  American  j 
C'ongress  in  regard  to  the  mercantile  marine,  the  banking  and 
currency  system,  the  Trusts,  the  Tariff,  and  the  railroads  has 
been  of  quite  startling  incompetence.  Yet  these  precisely  are  the 
sort  of  ]>roblems  with  which  every  Ijegislature  in  the  world  will  i 
find  itself  more  and  more  engrossed.  Or,  rather,  they  arc  faint 
foreshadowings  of  the  immense  problems  of  organising  national 
efficiency  for  international  and  competitive  purposes  that  will 
hold  the  held  on  the  return  of  i)eace.  We  in  Great  Britain  ai ' 
very  far  from  being  as  well  0(piipped  as  we  might  he  for  this 
stern  and  complex  ordeal.  But  so  far  as  legislative  ('xperience 
und  g(Kid  sense  are  concerned,  we  are  probably  better  off  tlian  the 
I’nited  States.  The  chances  are  that  our  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  bankers  and  shipowners  and  so  on  wdll  receive  a 
more  active  and  intelligent  backing  from  the  Government  and 
from  Parliament  than  ever  befoi'e.  The  chances  are  that  the 
American  C'ongress  and  the  American  Government  will  continue, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  ]>ast,  to  trip  up  the  American  mer¬ 
chant,  manufacturer,  hanker,  shipowner,  and  so  on  at  every 
opportunity. 

Two  very  marked  changes,  deeply  affecting  the  conditions  of 
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commercial  progress  and  qualifying  what  I  have  just  said,  have, 
however,  been  wrought  by  the  war  in  American  opinion.  First, 
it  has  tended  very  much  to  allay  the  popular  suspicion  of  rich 
men.  Americans  hitherto,  while  justly  proud  of  their  “captains 
of  industry,”  have  regarded  with  a  curious  and  almost  comical 
apprehensiveness  their  occasional  incursions  into  politics  and 
Government.  Before  the  war  it  would  have  been  politically  im¬ 
possible  for  any  Administration  at  Washington  to  have  summoned 
into  the  Government  service  the  leaders  of  Wall  Street,  great 
commercial  magnates,  and  the  heads  of  the  big  manufacturing 
Trusts.  They  were  all  more  or  less  suspect.  No  small  part  of 
President  Wilson’s  influence  with  the  common  people  and  of 
their  confidence  in  him  was  due,  before  the  w^ar,  to  the  sentence 
of  ostracism  he  had  virtually  passed  upon  all  men  of  wealth. 
Whatever  else  Wall  Street  influenced,  it  certainly  never  influ¬ 
enced  him.  The  best  business  brains  of  the  country  were  care¬ 
fully  excluded  from  any  share  in  shaping  national  policy ;  and  I 
remember  less  than  two  years  ago  trying  in  vain  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  two  old  personal  friends,  one  of  them  the  fore¬ 
most  steel  man  in  America,  the  other  among  President  Wilson’s 
closest  political  advisers.  The  steel  magnate  was  eager  for  the 
meeting ;  but  the  politician  shrank  from  it :  obviously  he  feared 
that  if  it  took  place  he  might  be  suspected  of  having  “sold  out 
to  the  plutocracy,”  and  said  in  virtually  so  many  words  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  be  seen  in  such  compromising  company.  But 
when  America  entered  the  war  without  any  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tion.  and  found  herself  confronted  with  mountains  of  muddle  that 
had  imperatively  to  be  cleared  away,  and  with  enormous  enter¬ 
prises  that  only  men  of  first-rate  ability  could  handle,  that  saving 
common-sense  which  underlies  the  national  character  asserted 
itself,  and  the  Administration,  at  first  reluctantly,  and  as  though 
it  were  making  a  haTiardous  experiment,  and  then  with  growing 
confidence,  turned  to  the  leading  men  of  the  very  class  which  it 
has  previously  rather  prided  itself  on  having  shut  out  of  the 
Government  service.  To-day  one  could  name  a  dozen  men,  like 
Mr.  Schwab,  Mr.  Davison,  Mr.  Dwight  Morrow  and  Mr.  Norman 
Davis  of  Morgan  and  Co.,  Mr.  T.  D.  Byan,  Mr.  Stettinius,  Mr. 
Baruch,  and  Mr.  Armour,  who  have  been  entrusted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  w'ar-work  of  the  highest  national  moment,  and  who. 
two  years  ago,  would  barely  have  been  admitted  into  the  White 
House,  and  wmuld  not  have  stood  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  being 
elected  to  either  House  of  Congress.  What  it  comes  to  is  that 
the  American  people  have  been  surprised  into  recognising  that 
their  financial  and  industrial  magnates  are  not  brigands,  are  not 
the  enemies  of  the  public,  are  not  malefactors  or  undesirable 
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citizens,  are  just  as  patriotic  as  any  other  Americans  and  jnst  as 
willing,  and  a  hundred  times  more  competent,  to  serve  the 
State. 

Another  and  corollary  revelation  that  the  past  fifteen  months 
have  forced  upon  the  American  people  is  that  their  attitude 
towards  big  business,  as  well  as  towards  big  men  of  business,  has 
been  hampering,  irrational,  and  out  of  touch  with  economic  facts 
and  tendencies.  Politics  and  business,  the  Government  and  the 
Trusts,  Congress  and  all  commerce  on  a  big  scale,  have  for  the 
last  three  decades  and  more  been  in  a  constant  and  wearing  state 
of  war.  In  a  hopeless  effort  to  keep  an  obsolete  competitive 
system  alive,  the  national  Legislature  and  all  the  State  Legis¬ 
latures  throughout  the  Union  have  so  badgered  business  and 
penalised  it,  have  so  effectually  set  the  law  athwart  the  movement 
towards  industrial  combination,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  anv 
large  concern  to  keep  within  the  Statutes  and  at  the  same  time 
build  up  a  modern  organisation  or  adopt  modern  methods.  The 
evil  effects  of  this  insensate  conflict  have  been  visible  in  all  indus¬ 
tries,  but  most  conspicuously  perhaps  in  the  railroad  industry. 
But  where  it  has  made  itself  most  disastrously  felt  has  been  in 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Legislatures  and  of  public  opinion 
towards  big  businesses.  The  prejudice  against  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions,  reinforced  by'  the  prejudice  against  men  of  wealth,  has 
proved  an  impossible  basis  for  sound  commercial  enactments. 
Both  prejudices,  however,  have  been  weakened  by  the  war.  The 
necessities  of  the  struggle,  from  the  moment  America  entered  it. 
brought  on  a  rush  of  economic  sanity.  Comparatively  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  to-day  are  afraid  of  the  Trusts  or  of  Wall  Street  or  of  the 
big  utility  cofHpanies  or  are  anxious  to  hit  at  them.  The  past 
eighteen  months  have  been  an  object-lesson  of  incomparable 
efficacy  in  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  modern  business. 
Many  of  the  monopolies  or  quasi-monopolies  and  of  the  great 
public  utilities  have  come  under  Government  control,  and  nobody 
any  longer  talks  or  thinks  in  the  old  rigid  way  about  preserving 
competition.  A  great  deal  will  depend  on  whether  this  new  and 
healthier  attitude  continues  after  the  war  or  perishes  with  it.  Is 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Governments,  State  and  Ledoral,  in 
their  dealings  with  business,  to  be  one  of  co-operation  or  are  the 
old  suspicions  and  enmities  to  be  again  revived?  It  is  an  all- 
important  question,  because  so  long  as  the  capacities  of  Congress 
and  of  the  average  State  Legislature  fall,  as  hitherto  they  have 
fallen,  far  below  the  level  of  these  complicated  times,  and  so  long 
as  commercial  policy  is  governed  by  spite  and  ignorance  and  an 
instinctive  desire  to  score  off  the  men  or  the  corporations  that 
have  risen  to  power  and  influence,  so  long  must  the  United 
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States  be  checked  at  every  turn  in  its  efforts  to  expand  its  trade 
abroad. 

But  it  is  not  in  material  things  alone  that  the  war  and  her 
entrance  into  it  have  rendered  America  services  that  are  beyond 
price.  Two  years  ago  her  neutrality  was  exposing  the  United 
States  to  the  gravest  moral  and  the  gravest  political  dangers. 
All  Americans,  I  think,  can  see  that  now.  Not  a  few  of  them 
saw  it  even  then.  If  ever  the  soul  of  a  nation  w'as  imperilled  the 
soul  of  America  was  when,  during  the  first  two  and  a  half  years 
of  the  war,  she  was  wandering  in  a  cloudland  of  unrealities,  was 
looking  on  officially  unmoved  at  the  crimes  of  Germany,  was 
writing  Notes  and  yet  more  Notes,  but  doing  nothing  else  to 
avenge  the  butchery  of  American  citizens,  was  enduring  insult 
after  insult  at  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  agents  and  representa¬ 
tives,  and  w’as  preaching  an  imix)ssible  peace  while  taking  not 
one  step  to  prepare  for  a  probable  war.  A  great  callousness,  a 
great  apathy,  had  seemingly  spread  over  the  land.  America  had 
apparently  but  one  thought — how  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the 
war.  In  November,  1916,  exactly  two  years  ago,  her  people 
re-elected  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  White  House  because  he  had  kept 
them  at  peace.  A  deepening  racial  schism  was  making  itself  felt 
throughout  the  Union.  Always  an  imperfectly  welded  nation, 
America  was  drifting  into  a  perilous  sectionalism.  Prosperity 
had  burst  like  an  avalanche  uioon  the  country,  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  too  busy  getting  and  spending  to  have  time 
or  patience  for  anything  else.  And  through  all  popular  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  war  and  its  aftermath  ran  the  delusion  that  America 
was  in  some  way  serving  humanity  by  holding  aloof,  and  that, 
while  declining  the  supreme  call  to  descend  herself  into  the  lists, 
she  would  be  the  eventual  umpire  of  the  struggle  and  would  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  its  settlement.  That  power  and  the  will  to 
use  it  were  the  basis  of  international  influence,  and  that  only  by 
herself  bleeding  and  suffering  could  the  United  States  hope  to 
affect  the  ultimate  terms  of  peace,  were  axioms  that  passed  almost 
nnguessed-at  in  the  America  of  eighteen  months  ago.  But  to-day 
America  is  as  full  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  as  then  she  was  full  of 
indifference.  She  has  seen  the  light  and  followed  it.  She  has 
heard  the  call  and  has  hastened  to  obey  it.  That  idealism  which 
neutrality  and  a  deluge  of  wealth  were  threatening  to  suffocate 
has  burst  forth  in  its  old  splendour.  That  personal  and  national 
self-engrossment,  which  seemed  to  be  overlaying  what  was  best  in 
the  American  character,  has  been  exorcised.  America  in  the 
past  eighteen  months  has  learned  anew  the  nobility  of  sacrifice 
for  a  supreme  cause.  She  has  learned,  too,  if  not  the  horrors, 
at  any  rate  the  deprivations  and  inconveniences  of  war ;  and  she 
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has  faced  them  and  put  up  with  them  with  the  most  cheerful 
resolution.  In  a  word,  America  by  entering  the  war  has  recovered 
her  soul.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  American  who  would 
exchange  the  sacrifices,  the  huge  endeavours,  and  the  heavy  taxes 
of  to-day  for  the  peace  and  comfort  and  affluence  of  two  years 
ago.  From  an  abyss  of  listlessness  and  indecision,  of  self, 
regarding  ease  and  complacent  myopia,  America  has  raised  herself 
to  a  splendid  height  of  exaltation  and  effort,  and  so  long  as  the 
struggle  lasts,  will  not  fall  below  it. 

Two  years  ago  scores  and  hundreds  of  Americans  were  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  their  country  w'as  really  a  nation,  whether  it  could 
ever  again  act  or  feel  as  a  compact  and  coherent  unit,  whether 
the  medley  of  immigrants  that  had  rushed  to  occupy  its  vast  and 
tranquil  spaces  had  not  outstripped  all  the  agencies  of  assimila¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  only  those  who  were  in  the  United  States,  as  I 
was,  in  1915  and  1916  can  realise  the  extent  to  wfflich  the  war  in 
Fairope  threatened  to  disrupt  the  unity  of  American  life.  Passion¬ 
ate  partisanships  set  race  against  race,  section  against  section: 
the  ugly  spectre  of  divided  allegiances  raised  its  head ;  the  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  elements  in  the  country  tended  more  and  more  to 
become  a  body  apart ;  men  anxiously  asked  whether  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  and  social  unity  of  America  was  not  in  danger  of 
perishing.  The  events  of  the  past  eighteen  months  have  resolved 
those  doubts.  They  have  shown  that  at  a  pinch  sectionalism  and 
racialism  disappear,  and  that  all  the  disparate  components  of  the 
Commonwealth  can  be  assembled  into  a  single  American  totality. 
I  count  it  the  second  of  the  blessings  which  her  entrance  into 
the  war  has  brought  her  that  America  has  regained  a  singleness 
of  sentiment  and  purpose  which  was  being  perilously  rotted.  Two 
years  ago  American  unpreparedness  for  war  was  on  an  even  more 
comprehensive  scale  than  our  own  ever  w'as.  To  the  defect  of 
insufficiency  it  added  the  further  defect  of  inefficiency.  Not  only 
was  it  ludicrously  and  lamentably  inadequate  for  a  war  with  even 
the  weakest  of  the  first-class  Powers,  but  it  broke  down  under 
the  simplest  of  military  tests.  And  one  saw,  too,  but  in  an  aggra¬ 
vated  form,  all  the  phenomena  once  familiar  in  Great  Britain— 
the  same  lazy,  hazy  belief  that  peace  could  be  had  by  willing  it, 
the  same  refusal  to  associate  citizenship  with  the  duty  of  defence, 
the  same  suspicion  of  universal  service  as  a  sort  of  slavery,  the 
same  innocent  faith  that  they  were  protected  by  some  magic 
cloak  or  some  providential  dispensation  of  invulnerability.  The 
last  year  and  a  half  has  cleared  the  American  air,  as  the  last  four 
years  have  cleared  the  British  air,  of  a  multitude  of  unwdiolesorae 
vapours.  The  United  States  has  adopted  conscription  and  has 
built  up,  almost  out  of  nothing,  an  Army  and  a  Navy  adequate  to 
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her  responsibilities.  And  in  that  process  the  American  demo¬ 
cracy,  like  our  own,  has  received  its  final  consecration,  has 
learned  that  there  is  no  freedom  but  in  service  and  no  happiness 
but  in  sacrifice,  and  has  discovered  that  when  an  equality  of 
obligation  is  imposed  on  all  citizens  class  feeling  is  blotted  out, 
wealth  and  birth  become  of  no  account,  and  the  plague  of  hyphen¬ 
ated  loyalties  and  racial  separation  is  overcome.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  history,  as  the  result  of  entering  the  war,  America  is 
both  united  and  prepared. 

Such  a  struggle  of  nations  as  this  is  explores  every  secret  weak¬ 
ness  of  those  who  are  participants  in  it.  America  has  gained 
enormously,  just  as  we  have  gained,  by  the  testing  and  overhaul¬ 
ing  to  which  her  whole  economy  has  been  subjected.  She  will  be 
several  times  more  efficient  for  all  Federal,  international,  and 
industrial  purposes  when  the  war  ends  than  she  was  when  she 
entered  it.  Defects  in  the  machinery  of  official  administration 
have  been  revealed  during  the  past  eighteen  months  as  never 
before.  In  a  crisis  that  has  demanded  performance  and  results 
Americans  have  received  many  salutary  shocks  by  discovering 
that  their  industrial  aptitudes  and  their  powers  of  organisation 
and  their  system  of  transportation  left,  when  practically  tested,  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired.  Like  sensible  people,  they  have  settled 
down  to  turn  their  disillusionments  and  their  ex|>erience  to  prac¬ 
tical  account.  The  discipline  of  events  has  been  frequently  dis¬ 
concerting,  but  it  has  also  been  as  healthy  in  America’s  case  as 
in  our  own.  It  is  doing  for  her  what  nothing  else  could  have  done 
—it  is  making  her  efficient. 

A  further  benefit,  the  educational  value  of  which  is  literally 
inestimable,  which  the  United  States  has  derived  from  her  active 
intervention  in  the  war,  is  that  the  political  horizon  and  interests 
of  the  average  American  have  been  vastly  enlarged.  America  has 
ceased  to  be  an  incurious,  remote,  self-centred  recluse  among  the 
nations.  In  entering  the  war  she  has  entered  the  world,  and  has 
entered  it  not  as  a  looker-on  but  as  a  working  member  of  the 
democratic  family.  She  no  longer  believes  that  Europe  has  one 
set  of  interests  and  America  another  and  totally  different  set.  She 
has  realised  the  interdependence  of  the  universe  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  any  country  with  world-wide  interests  hugging  itself  in  a 
political  isolation.  She  has  awakened,  in  short,  to  the  realities  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  simultaneously  has  awakened  to  the 
realities  of  America.  Tw'o  years  ago  an  unhappy  sequence  of 
incidents  and  utterances  had  altogether  veiled  the  true  America 
from  tlie  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  America’s  passivity  in  the 
presence  of  the  ruin  of  Belgium,  that  luckless  impromptu  of  the 
President  about  being  “too  proud  to  fight,”  the  somewhat  anaemic 
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negotiations  with  Germany  over  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
and  the  comparatively  sharp  and  pertinacious  protests  against  the 
blockade  and  the  censorship  and  the  black-list  and  Britain’s  use 
of  sea-power  in  general,  had  led  millions  of  people  to  believe  that 
the  Americans  were  a  nation  of  shirkers  and  pacifists,  thinking 
only  of  their  skins  and  pockets.  To  anyone  who  knew  the 
country  such  a  conception  was,  of  course,  simply  preposterous. 
But  undoubtedly  it  had  a  wide  vogue.  Quite  the  most  unpopular 
article  I  have  written  in  any  English  review  since  the  war  began 
was  one  in  which,  some  forty  months  ago,  1  bluntly  stated  that 
Americans  care  much  less  for  money  than  we  do  in  England; 
that  the  United  States  Government  is,  if  anything,  rather  less 
selfish  and  commercialised  in  its  outlook  and  its  actions  than 
other  Governments;  that,  given  what  appealed  to  them  as  a  just 
cause,  Americans  would  fight  for  it  at  the  dropping  of  a  hat;  and 
that  in  no  land  is  a  leader  who  apj>eals  to  what  is  best  and  least 
material  and  most  self-sacrificing  in  human  nature  more  certain 
of  a  national  resiwnse.  Everyone  now  recognises  that  this  esti¬ 
mate  was  no  more  than  the  bare  truth.  One  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  as  the  result  of  all  that  has  happened  since  April, 
1917,  America  both  understands  herself  better  and  is  better 
understood  abroad,  and  that  while  her  judgment  of  herself  is  in 
some  ways  more  humble  and  moderate  than  it  was,  the  judgment 
of  the  outside  world  is  immeasurably  and  in  all  ways  more  accurate 
and  mor§  favourable.  She  has  risen  to  a  height  of  moral  leader¬ 
ship  and  authority  such  as  no  nation  has  ever  attained  to ;  and,  as 
1  said  a  little  while  ago,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  to-day  a  single 
patriotic  or  intelligent  American  who  would  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  nightmare  of  neutrality,  who  does  not  see  that  America  has 
derived  for  herself  and  is  conferring  ufxin  the  w’orld  benefits  that 
far  outweigh  the  purely  material  gains  of  the  time  of  peace,  who 
would  exchange  the  losses  and  anguish  and  inevitable  tribulations 
that  his  country  must  suffer  for  the  ease  and  security  she  enjoyed 
two  years  ago,  and  who  does  not  thankfully  perceive  that  in 
entering  the  war  to  save  democracy  America  has  also  saved 
herself. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


the  TEHCENTENAKY  UE  ElK  WALTEK  HALEIGH’S 

DEATH.  1 


Three  Imiulied  years  have  gone  by  to-day  since  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigli  was  beheaded,  in  presence  of  a  vast  throng  of  spectators, 
on  the  scalfold  of  Old  Palace  Yard  in  Westminster.  General 
Gordon  said  that  England  is  what  her  adventurers  have  made  her, 
and  there  is  not  in  all  English  history  a  more  shining  and  violent 
specimen  of  the  adventurous  type  than  Kaleigh.  I  am  desired 
to  deliver  a  brief  panegyric  on  this  celebrated  freebooter,  and  1 
go  behind  the  modern  definition  of  the  word  “  panegyric  ”  (as  a 
pompous  and  ornamented  piece  of  rhetoric)  to  its  original  signifi¬ 
cance,  which  was,  as  I  take  it,  the  reminder,  to  a  great  assembly 
of  persons,  of  the  reason  why  they  have  been  brought  together  in 
the  name  of  a  man  long  dead.  Therefore  1  shall  endeavour  in 
the  short  space  of  time  allotted  to  me,  not  so  much  to  eulogise 
as  to  explain  and  to  define  what  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  was  and 
represents. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  before  we  touch  upon  any  of  the  details 
of  his  career  and  character,  that  the  central  feature  of  Raleigh, 
as  he  appears  to  us  after  300  years,  is  his  unflinching  determina¬ 
tion  to  see  the  name  of  England  written  across  the  forehead  of 
the  world.  Others  before  him  had  been  patriots  of  the  purest 
order,  but  Raleigh  was  the  first  man  who  laid  it  down,  as  a  for¬ 
mula,  that  “  England  shall  by  the  favour  of  God  resist,  repel  and 
confound  all  whatsoever  attempts  against  her  sacred  kingdom.” 
He  had  no  political  sense  nor  skill  in  statecraft.  For  that  we  go 
to  the  Burghleys  or  the  Cecils,  crafty  men  of  experience  and 
judgment.  But  he  understood  that  England  had  enemies  and 
that  those  enemies  must  be  humbled  and  confounded.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  the  road  of  England’s  greatness,  which  was  more  to 
him  than  all  other  good  thing's,  lay  across  the  sea.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  the  assertion  of  English  liberty,  of  English  ascendancy, 
too;  and  the  opportunity  of  the  moment  lay  in  “  those  happy 
hands  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  guided,”  the  fortunate  adven¬ 
turers.  Of  these  Raleigh  wms  the  most  eminent  as  he  was  also, 
in  a  sense,  the  most  unfortunate.  , 

A  heavy  shadow  lay  all  over  the  Western  world,  the  shadow 
of  a  fierce  bird  of  prey  hovering  over  its  victim.  Ever  since 

(l)  Address  delivered  at  the  Mansion  House,  October  29th,  1918. 
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Ferdinand  expelled  the  Moors  out  of  Granada,  Spain  had  been 
nursing  insensate  dreams  of  universal  empire.  She  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  destroy  the  infant  system  of  European  civilisation 
by  every  means  of  brutality  and  intrigue  which  the  activity  of 
her  arrogance  could  devise.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  in  their  ruth¬ 
less  ambition,  encouraged  their  people  in  a  dream  of  Spanish 
W'orld-dominion.  Their  bulletins  had  long  “  filled  the  earth  with 
their  vainglorious  vaunts,  making  great  appearance  of  victories”; 
they  had  spread  their  propaganda  “  in  sundry  languages  in  print,” 
distributing  braggart  pamphlets  in  w'hich  they  boasted,  for  the 
benefit  of  neutrals,  of  their  successes  against  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  They  had  “  abused  and  tormented  ”  the  wwetched  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  they  held  that  the  force  of 
arms  which  they  brandished  would  w’eigh  against  justice, 
humanity,  and  freedom  in  the  servitude  which  they  meant  to 
inflict  upon  Europe.  It  was  to  be  Spanien  iiber  alles. 

But  there  was  one  particular  nation  against  which  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  the  great  enemy  blazed  most  fiercely.  The  King  of  Spain 
blasphemously  regarded  himself  as  the  instrument  of  God,  and 
there  w’as  one  country  which  more  than  the  rest  frustrated  his 
pious  designs.  This  was  England,  and  for  that  reason  England 
was  more  bitterly  hated  than  any  other  enemy.  The  Spaniards 
.did  “  more  greedily  thirst  after  English  blood  than  after  the 
lives  of  any  other  people  of  Europe.”  The  avowed  purpose  of 
Castile  was  to  destroy  that  maritime  supremeicy  of  England  on 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  English  State  depends.  The 
significance  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  consists  in  the  clairvoyance 
with  which  he  perceived  and  the  energy  with  which  he  com¬ 
bated  this  monstrous  assumption.  Other  noble  Englishmen  of 
his  time,  and  before  his  time,  had  been  clear-sighted  and  had 
struck  hard  against  the  evil  tyranny  of  Spanish  dynastic  mili¬ 
tarism,  but  no  other  man  before  or  since  was  so  luminously 
identified  wdth  resistance.  He  struts  upon  the  stage  of  battle 
with  the  limelight  full  upon  him.  The  classic  writing  of  the 
crisis  is  contained  in  the  Last  Fight  of  the  Revenge  at  Sea  of 
1591,  where  the  splendid  defiance  and  warning  of  the  Preface 
are  like  trumpets  blown  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Ealeigh 
stands  out  as  the  man  who  above  all  others  laboured,  as  he  said, 
‘‘against  the  ambitious  and  bloody  pretences  of  the  Spaniards, 
who,  seeking  to  devour  all  nations,  shall  be  themselves 
devoured.” 

There  is  a  blassing  upon  the  meek  of  the  earth,  but  I  do  not 
present  Ealeigh  to  you  as  a  humble-minded  man.  In  that  won¬ 
derful  Elizabethan  age  there  were  blossoming,  side  by  side,  the 
meekness  of  Hooker,  the  subtlety  of  Bacon,  the  platonic  dream 
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of  Spenser,  the  imperturbable  wisdom  of  Shakespeare.  Kaleigh 
had  no  part  in  any  of  these,  and  to  complain  of  that  would  be 
to  grumble  because  a  hollyhock  is  neither  a  violet  nor  a  rose. 
He  had  his  enemies  during  his  life  and  his  detractors  ever  since, 
and  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  he  deserves  them.  He 
was  a  typical  man  of  that  heroic  age  in  that  he  possessed,  even 
to  excess,  all  its  tropic  irregularity  of  ethics.  He  lived  in  a 
perpetual  alternation  of  thunderstorm  and  blazing  sunshine. 
He  admitted  himself  that  his  “reason,”  by  which  he  meant  his 
judgment,  “w’as  exceeding  weak,”  and  his  tactlessness  constantly 
precluded  a  due  appreciation  of  his  courage  and  nobility. 
For  long  years  his  violent  and  haughty  temper  made  him  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  England,  except  in  Devonshire,  where 
everybody  doted  on  him.  He  was  “a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,” 
and  he  did  not  shrink  from  violent  methods.  In  studying  his 
life  we  are  amused,  w’e  are  almost  scandalised,  at  his  snake-like 
quality.  He  moves  wdth  serpentine  undulations,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  hard  head  is  lifted  from  ambush  to  strike  the  unsuspecting 
enemy  at  sight.  With  his  protestations,  his  volubility,  his  tor¬ 
rent  of  excuses,  his  evasive  pertinacity,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is 
the  very  opposite  of  the  “  strong  silent  ”  type  of  soldier  which 
the  nineteenth  century  invented  for  exclusive  British 
consumption. 

In  judging  his  character  we  must  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  but  the  leaders  of  English  policy 
with  whom  he  came  into  collision.  He  w’as  not  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  still  at  the  height  of  his  vivacity,  when  he  was  taken 
into  the  close  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  he  found  in  the  temper  of  the  monarch  something  to 
which  his  own  nature  intimately  responded.  The  Queen  was  an 
adventurer  at  heart,  as  he  was,  and  she  was  an  Englishman  of 
Englishmen.  We  are  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  homage  which  Raleigh  paid  to  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  at  the  bravado  wdiich  made  him  fling  his  new  plush 
cloak  across  a  puddle  for  the  Queen  to  tread  over  gently,  as  Fuller 
tells  us,  “  rewarding  him  afterwards  with  many  suits  for  his 
so  free  and  seasonable  tender  of  so  fair  a  footcloth,”  or  at  the 
story  of  the  rhymes  the  couple  cut  on  the  glass  with  their  diamond 
rings.  In  all  this,  no  doubt,  there  was  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
and  on  Raleigh’s  part  there  was  ambition  and  the  desire  to  push 
his  fortunes  without  scruple.  But  there  was,  you  may  be  sure, 
more  than  that ;  there  wms  the  instinctive  sympathy  between  the 
two  who  hated  with  the  most  unflagging  and  the  most  burning 
hate  the  wicked  aggression  of  Spain.  We  may  be  sure  that 
Elizabeth  never  for  a  day  forgot  that  Pope  Alexander  VI.  had 
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generously  bestow^ed  the  Western  world  on  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
Raleigh  spoke  a  language  which  might  be  extravagant  and  which 
might  be  exasperating,  which  might,  in  fact,  lead  to  outrageous  i 
quarrels  betw’een  his  Cynthia  and  himself,  but  which,  at  least,  ' 
that  Cynthia  understood. 

s  But  in  1602,  when  Raleigh  was  fifty  years  of  age  and  had  his  j 

splendours  behind  him,  there  came  another  Pharaoh  wlio  knew  ’ 
not  Joseph.  James  1.  was  the  type  of  the  cautious  man  who  only  i 
looks  to  the  present,  who  hopes  by  staving  off  a  crisis  till  Tuesday 
that  something  fresh  will  “  turn  up  ”  by  Wednesday.  He  was 
disposed,  from  the  very  first,  to  distrust  and  to  w'aylay  the  plans 
of  Raleigh.  We  are  told,  and  can  well  believe  it,  that  he  was 
“  diffident”  of  Sir  Walter’s  designs.  He  was  uncomfortable  in 
the  presence  of  that  breezy  ‘‘  man  of  desperate  fortunes.”  A  very 
excellent  example  of  the  opposition  of  the  two  types  is  offered 
by  the  discussion  about  the  golden  city  of  Manoa.  Raleigh 
believed,  and  after  all  disappointments  continued  to  be  sure, 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  swam])s  of  the  Orinoco  there  existed  a 
citadel  of  magnificent  wealth,  an  emporium  of  diamonds  and 
gold,  from  which  Spain  was  secretly  drawing  the  riches  with 
which  she  proposed  to  overwhelm  civilisation.  He  struggled 

"  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  win  this  marvellous  city 

for  England.  James  I.  chopped  in  with  his  cold  logic,  and  de¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  any  golden  mine  existed  in  Guiana  “  any¬ 
where  in  nature,”  as  he  craftily  said.  When  Raleigh  returned 
after  his  last  miserable  failure  in  May,  1617,  the  monarch  spared 
no  sneer  and  no  reproof  to  the  pirate  of  the  seas.  Of  course, 
the  King  was  right ;  there  was  no  mine  of  diamonds,  no  golden 
city.  But  the  immense  treasures  that  haunted  Raleigh’s  dreams 
were  more  real  than  reality  ;  they  existed  in  the  future ;  he  looked 
far  ahead,  and  our  sympathies  to-day,  and  our  gratitude  also, 
are  all  for  the  noble  and  valorous  knight  who  sailed  out  into  the 
West  searching  for  an  unknown  Eldorado. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  defend  the  character  of  our  hero  against 
those  who,  like  Hume,  have  objected  to  his  methods  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  designs.  To  Hume,  as  to  many  others  before  and 
since,  Raleigh  seemed  ”  extremely  defective  either  in  solid  under¬ 
standing,  or  morals,  or  both.”  The  excellent  historians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  could  not  make  up  their  minds  whether  he  j 
w’as  a  hero  or  an  impostor.  Did  he  believe  in  the  Guiana  mine, 
or  was  he,  through  all  those  strenuous  years,  hoodwinking  the 
wwld?  Had  he  any  purpose,  save  to  plunder  the  Spaniard?  i 
Perhaps  his  owm  family  doubted  his  sanity,  for  bis  son  Walter,  I 
when  he  charged  the  Spanish  settlement  at  San  Thome,  pointed  I 
to  the  houses  of  the  little  colony  and  shouted  to  his  men  :  “  Come  I 
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on,  this  is  the  true  mine,  and  none  but  fools  would  look  for  any 
L  other!  ”  Accusations  of  bad  faith,  of  factious  behaviour,  of  dis¬ 
loyal  intrigue,  were  brought  up  against  Sir  Walter  over  and  over 
again  during  the  “  day  of  his  tempestuous  life,  drawn  on  into 
an  evening  ”  of  ignominy  and  blood.  These  charges  were  the 
“  inmost  and  soul-piercing  wounds  ”  of  which  he  spoke,  still 
“  aching,”  still  ”  uncured.” 

"  There  is  no  need  to  recount  to  you  the  incidents  of  his  life. 

I  but  I  may  remind  you  that  after  the  failure  of  the  latest  expedition 
*  to  South  America  the  Privy  Council,  under  pressure  from  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  gave  orders  to  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley  to  bring 
the  body  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  speedily  to  London.  This  was 
■  the  culmination  of  his  fall,  since,  three  days  after  Ealeigh  landed 
at  Plymouth,  the  King  had  assured  Spain  that  “  not  all  those 
I  who  have  given  security  for  Ealeigh  can  save  him  from  the 
I  gallows.”  His  examination  followed,  and  the  publication  of  the 
j  Apolofiji  for  the  Voyage  to  'Guiana.  The  trial  dragged  on,  while 
I  .Tames  T.,  in  a  manner  almost  inconceivable,  allowed  himself  to 

ibe  hurried  and  bullied  by  the  insolent  tyrant  Philip  11.  If  the 
English  King  did  not  make  haste  to  execute  Ealeigh  the  Spaniards 
would  fetch  him  away  and  hang  him  in  Madrid.  In  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  clutching  at  life  as  a  man  clutches  at  roots  and 
branches  when  he  is  sliding  down  a  precipice,  the  conduct  of 
i  ^  Raleigh  has  given  cause  to  his  critics  to  blaspheme.  He  wriggled 
i  like  an  cel,  he  pretended  to  be  sick,  he  pretended  to  be  mad,  in 
:  order  to  protract  his  examination.  He  prevaricated  about  his 
I  mine,  about  the  French  alliance,  about  the  Spanish  treaties, 
about  his  stores  and  instruments.  Did  he  believe,  or  did  he 
not  believe,  in  the  Empire  of  the  Inca,  in  the  Amazons  or 
Republic  of  Women,  in  the  gold  lying  hidden  in  the  hard  white 
spar  of  El  Dorado?  We  do  not  know,  and  his  own  latest  efforts 
at  explanation  only  cloud  our  counsel.  He  was  perhaps  really  a 
I  little  mad  at  last,  his  feverish  brain  half-crazed  by  the  movement 
I  on  land  and  sea  of  the  trium])hant  wealth  of  Spain. 

4  Let  us  never  overlook  that  the  master-passion  of  his  wdiole 
1  career  was  hatred  of  this  tyrannous  prosperity  of  England’s 
1  most  formidable  rival.  He  acted  impulsively,  and  even  un¬ 
justly  ;  there  was  much  in  his  methods  that  a  cool  judgment 
must  condemn  ;  but  he  was  fighting,  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
in  order  that  the  British  race  should  not  be  crowded  out  of 
1  existence  by  ‘‘  the  proud  Iberian.”  He  saw  that  if  Spain  w’ere 
I  permitted  to  extend  her  military  and  commercial  supremacy 
unchecked,  there  would  be  an  end  to  civilisation.  Democracy 
was  a  thing  as  yet  undeveloped,  but  the  seeds  of  it  were  lying  in 
the  warm  soil  of  English  liberty,  and  Ealeigh  perceived,  more 
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vehemently  than  any  other  living  man,  that  the  complete  victory  t 
of  Spain  would  involve  the  shipwreck  of  England’s  hopes  of  future  * 
prosperity.  Nor  was  he  exclusively  interested  in  England,  though  “ 
all  his  best  hopes  were  ours.  When  he  had  been  a  lad  at 
Oxford  he  had  broken  away  from  his  studies  in  1569  to  help  the 
Protestant  princes  as  a  gentleman  volunteer  in  France,  and  he 
took  part  in  the  famous  battle  of  Jarnac.  He  is  supposed  to  \ 
have  fought  in  France  for  six  years.  From  early  youth  his  mind  j 
was  “  bent  on  military  glory,”  and  always  in  opposition  to  Spain. 

His  escape  from  the  bloody  Vespers  of  Saint  Bartholomew  had 
given  him  a  deep  distrust  of  the  policy  of  Borne.  The  Spaniard 
had  “  abused  and  tormented  ”  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Flan-  | 
ders.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  dreamed  that  by  the  combination  in 
arms  of  England,  France,  and  the  TjOw  Countries,  the  Spaniards 
“  might  not  only  be  persuaded  to  live  in  peace,  but  all  their  swell¬ 
ing  and  overflowing  streams  might  be  brought  back  into  their  i 
natural  channels  and  old  banks.” 

Ealeigh  stood  out,  as  he  put  it  himself,  against  “  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men.”  The  rulers  I 
in  Madrid,  transported  by  their  own  arrogance,  had  determined  | 
to  impose  their  religion,  their  culture,  their  form  of  government,  | 
on  the  world.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  vastly  superior  j[ 
moral  and  intellectual  energy  of  England  and  France  would  not  ; 
be  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  Spain.  Ealeigh  was  ready  to,  | 
sacrifice  everything,  to  imperil  his  own  soul,  to  prevent  that.  ^ 

He  says  you  might  as  well  “  root  out  the  Christian  religion  ; 

altogether”  as  join  “  the  rest  of  all  Europe  to  Spain.”  In  his  1 
zeal  to  prevent  ”  the  continuance  of  this  boundless  ambition  in 
mortal  men,”  he  lent  himself  to  acts  which  we  must  not  attempt 
to  condone.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  explain  away  the  facts 
of  his  cruel  and  even  savage  fanaticism  in  Ireland  when  he  was 
governor  of  Munster.  He  was  always  apt  to  be  abruptly  brutal 
to  a  man  who  crossed  his  path.  But  even  his  Irish  career  offers 
aspects  on  which  we  may  dwell  with  pure  pleasure.  Nothing  f 
could  be  more  romantic  than  those  adventures,  like  the  feats  of  j 
a  paladin  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  which  he  encountered  in  the  great 
wood  of  Lismore ;  wdiile  the  story  of  how  he  carried  off  Ijord 
and  Lady  Eoche  from  their  breakfast-table  in  their  own  castle  of 
Ballyinharsh,  and  how^  he  rode  with  them  up  ravines  and  round  i 
precipices  in  that  mad  flight  from  their  retainers,  is  as  rousing 
as  any  scene  ever  imagined  by  Dumas  pm’. 

Raleigh  called  himself  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  and  the  | 
name  fits  him  well,  even  though  his  flock  were  less  like  sheep 
than  like  a  leash  of  hunting  leopards.  His  theory  was  that  with  | 
a  pack  of  small  and  active  pinnaces  he  could  successfully  hunt  ^ 
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the  lumbering  Spanish  galleons  without  their  being  able  to  hit 
hack.  He  was,  in  contradistinction  to  many  preceding  English 
admirals,  a  cautious  fighter  at  sea,  and  he  says,  in  a  striking 
passage  of  the  History  of  the  World,  written  towards  the  end 
of  his  career,  “  to  clap  ships  together  without  any  consideration 
belongs  rather  to  a  madman  than  to  a  man  of  war.”  He  must 
have  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  gigantic  failure  of  the 
Felicissima  Armada  in  1588,  but,  tantalisingly  enough,  we  have 
no  record  of  his  part  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  finest  of 
his  prose  pamphlets,  the  delation  of  the  Action  in  Cadiz  Harbour 
and  the  incomparable  Report  on  the  Fight  in  the  Revenge,  supply 
ns  with  ample  materials  for  forming  an  idea  of  his  value  as  a 
naval  strategist.  Raleigh’s  earliest  biographer,  Oldys  the  anti¬ 
quary,  speaks  of  him  as  “  raising  a  grove  of  laurels  out  of  the 
sea,”  and  it  is  certainly  upon  that  element  that  he  reaches  his 
highest  effect  of  prominence.  It  was  at  sea  that  he  could  give 
fullest  scope  to  his  hatred  of  the  tyrannous  prosperity  of  Spain. 
He  had  to  be  at  once  a  gamekeeper  and  a  poacher ;  he  had  to 
protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  English  shipping  against 
privateers  and  pirates,  while  he  was  persuaded  to  be,  or  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  become,  no  little  of  a  pirate  himself.  He 
was  a  passionate  advocate  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  those 
who  look  upon  Raleigh  as  a  mere  hot-brained  enthusiast  should 
read  his  little  book  called  Observations  on  Trade  and  Commerce, 
written  in  the  Tower,  and  see  what  sensible  views  he  had  about 
the  causes  of  the  depression  of  trade.  These  sage  opinions  did 
not  check  him,  or  his  fleets  of  hunting-pinnaces,  from  lying  in 
wait  for  the  heavy  wallowing  plate-ships,  laden  with  Indian 
cai’jiets  and  rubies  and  sandalwood  and  ebony,  which  came 
swinging  up  to  the  equator  from  Ceylon  or  Malabar.  The  ‘‘  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas”  was  for  Raleigh’s  ship,  the  Roebuck;  it  was 
by  no  means  for  the  Madre  de  Dios.  We  find  these  moral  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  mind  of  the  best  of  adventurers. 

A  sketch  of  Raleigh’s  character  would  be  imperfect  indeed  if 
it  contained  no  word  concerning  his  genius  as  a  coloniser.  One 
of  his  main  determinations,  early  in  life,  was  ‘‘  to  discover  and 
conquer  unknown  lands,  and  take  possession  of  them  in  the 
Queen’s  name.”  We  celebrate  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  imaginative  of  the  founders  of  our  colonial 
empire.  The  English  merchantmen  before  his  time  had  been 
satisfied  wdth  the  determination  to  grasp  the  wealth  of  the  New 
World  as  it  came  home  to  Spain  ;  it  had  not  occurred  to  them 
to  compete  with  the  great  rival  at  the  fountain-head  of  riches. 
Even  men  like  Drake  and  Frobisher  had  been  content  with  a 
policy  of  forbidding  Spain,  as  the  poet  Wither  said,  “  to  check 
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our  ships  from  sailing  where  they  please.”  South  America  was 
already  mainly  in  Spanish  hands,  but  North  America  was  still 
open  to  invasion.  It  was  Raleigh’s  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey 
(iilbert,  who  first  thought  of  planting  an  English  settlement  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States,  in  1578.  But  Gilbert  had  “  no 
luck  at  sea,”  as  Queen  Elizabeth  observed,  and  it  was  Raleigh 
who,  in  1584,  took  up  the  scheme  of  colonisation.  He  did  not 
drop  it  until  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  when,  under  the  east  wind  of 
the  new  regime,  the  blossom  of  his  colonial  enterprises  flagged. 

The  motion  for  the  ceremony  of  to-day  originated  with  the 
authorities  of  an  important  American  city,  which  proudly  bears 
the  name  of  our  adventurer.  The  earliest  settlement  in  what 
are  now  the  United  States  w-as  made  at  Roanoke,  in  Virginia, 
on  a  day  which  must  always  be  prominent  in  the  annals  of 
civilisation,  August  17th,  1585.  But  this  colony  lasted  only  ten 
months,  and  it  w’as  not  until  nearly  tw'o  years  later  that  the 
fourth  expedition  which  Raleigh  sent  out  succeeded  in  maintaining 
a  perilous  foothold  in  tlie  new  country.  This  was  the  little 
trembling  taper  to  which  his  own  name  was  given,  the  twinkling 
spark  which  is  now  the  flourishing  city  of  Raleigh  in  North 
Carolina.  We  may  w'ell  marvel  at  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Sir  Walter  persisted,  in  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties,  in 
sending  out  one  colonising  fleet  after  another,  although,  contrary 
to  common  legend,  he  himself  never  set  foot  in  North  America. 
It  w’as  fortunate  that  at  this  period  of  his  career  he  w^as  wealthy, 
for  the  attempts  to  plant  settlements  in  the  vast  region  which  he 
named  Virginia  cost  him  more  than  £40,000.  We  note  at  all 
turns  of  his  fortune  his  extraordinary  tenacity  of  purpose,  which 
he  illustrated,  as  though  by  a  motto,  in  the  verses  he  addressed 
to  a  comrade  tow^ards  the  end  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  : 

“  Change  not !  to  change  thy  fortune  ’tis  too  late ; 

Who  with  a  manly  faith  resolves  to  die 
May  promise  to  himself  a  lasting  State, 

Though  not  so  great,  yet  free  from  infamy.” 

So  we  may  think  of  him  in  his  prime,  as  he  stood  on  the  Hoe 
of  Plymouth  twenty  years  before,  a  gallant  figure  of  a  man,  be¬ 
dizened  with  precious  stones,  velvets,  and  embroidered  damasks, 
shouting  his  commands  to  his  captains  in  a  strong  Devonshire 
accent.  We  think  of  him  resolutely  gazing  westward  always, 
with  the  light  of  the  sea  in  his  eyes. 

We  come  to  the  final  scene  which  we  are  here  to-day  to  com¬ 
memorate.  Little  honour  to  the  rulers  of  P’ngland  in  1618  re¬ 
dounds  from  it,  and  yet  w’e  may  feel  that  it  completed  and  even 
redeemed  from  decay  the  character  of  Raleigh.  This  tragedy, 
which  wa.s  alnmst  a  murder,  was  needed  to  round  off  the  accom- 
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plishraent  of  so  strange  and  frantic  a  career  of  romantic  violence, 
and  to  stamp  it  with  meaning.  If  Raleigh  had  been  thrown  .from 
his  horse  or  had  died  of  the  ague  in  his  bed,  we  should  have  been 
depressed  by  the  squalid  circumstances,  we  should  have  been 
less  conscious  than  we  are  now  of  his  unbroken  magnanimity. 
His  failures  and  his  excesses  had  made  him  unpopular  throughout 
England,  and  he  was  both  proud  and  peevish  in  his  recognition 
of  the  fact.  He  declared  that  he  w^as  “  nothing  indebted  ”  to 
the  world,  and  again  that  “  the  common  people  are  evil  judges 
of  honest  things.”  But  the  thirteen  years  of  his  imprisonment 
caused  a  reaction.  People  forgot  how  trouble.some  he  had  been 
and  only  recollected  his  magnificence.  They  remembered  nothing 
but  that  he  had  spent  his  whole  energy  and  fortune  in  resisting 
the  brutality  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniard. 

Then  came  the  disgraceful  scene  of  his  cross-examination  at 
Westminster,  and  the  condemnation  by  his  venal  judges  at  the 
order  of  a  paltry  king.  It  became  known,  or  shrewdly  guessed, 
that  Spain  had  sent  to  James  T.  a  hectoring  alteniative  that 
Raleigh  must  be  executed  in  London  or  sent  alive  for  a  like  pur¬ 
pose  to  Madrid.  The  trial  was  a  cowardlv  and  ignominious  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  English  Government  to  the  insolence  of  England’s 
hereditary  enemy.  Raleigh  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have 
failed  completely,  yet  it  was  really  like  the  act  of  Samson,  who 
slew  more  men  at  his  death  than  in  all  his  life.  Samuel  Pepys, 
who  had  some  fine  intuitions  at  a  time  when  the  national  moral 
was  very  low,  spoke  of  Raleigh  as  being  “  given  over,  as  a 
sacrifice,”  to  our  enemies.  This  has  been,  in  truth,  the  secret 
of  his  unfailing  romantic  popularity,  and  it  is  the  reason,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  of  the  emotion  which  has  called  us  together 
hen»  three  hundred  years  after  his  death  iqion  the  scaffold. 

Edmund  Gosse. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  THEATRE? 

I'r  is  an  old  question,  and  every  now  and  again  something  brings 
it  to  our  minds  afresh.  It  has  been  forcibly  suggested  to  me  of 
late  by  Miss  Lena  Asliwell’s  article  on  “The  Theatre  and 
Kuhleben  ”  in  last  month’s  issue  of  this  Review,  and  the  Com¬ 
memorative  Pageant  at  ])rury  Lane  Theatre.  For  the  latter 
recalled  the  great  traditions  of  the  London  stage,  and  the  former 
si '.owed  how  artistic  enterprise  can  flourish,  if  it  receives  any 
encouragement .  ^ 

By  contrast  the  state  of  the  theatre  at  present  shows  up  so 
poorly  that  it  seems  very  worth  while  to  ask  “Why?  ”  We  are 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  Nation’s  activities  have  been 
roused  to  an  unexampled  degree,  and  w'hat  has  the  theatre  to 
show  for  it?  Ijxcept  at  the  “Old  Vic.,”  Shakespeare  has  not 
been  played  in  Ijondon  since  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  classics- 
have  been  unrepresented,  and  the  crop  of  English  plays  worth 
remembering  has  been  exceptionally  poor.  At  the  moment  there 
are  thirty-five  West  End  theatres  in  full  swing,  and  only  five 
plays,  excluding  wmr  melodramas,  by  English  authors  are  being 
performed  at  them,. while  musical  plays,  revues,  and  American- 
made  pieces  occupy  twmnty  stages.  What  is  the  reason  for  this 
state  of  things,  and  who  is  responsiblo  for  it? 

In  a  sentence,  the  answer  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  Theatre 
has  been  converted  from  an  art  to  an  industry,  controlled  by 
business  men  or  theatrical  speculators.  Its  centre  is  no  longer 
the  stage,  but  the  office.  If  we  look  back  for  signs  of  the  thin 
edge  of  this  wedge,  the  irruption  of  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  appears 
to  have  been  the  first.  Mr.  Frohman,  who  in  his  own  way  was 
an  enthusiast  for  the  theatre,  attained  his  success  by  “cornering  ” 
plays,  authors,  and  actors.  In  order  to  do  this  he  bought  plays 
he  had  never  seen  or  read,  with  no  prospects  of  producing  them, 
raised  the  scale  of  salaries,  and  paid  higher  fee^  to  well-known 
authors  in  order  to  control  their  entire  output.  Then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  lavish  production  to  distract  the  eye,  and  set  a  standard 
of  luxury  beyond  the  reach  of  more  modest  managements.  In 
short,  he  made  a  business  of  the  theatre,  and  where  he  began 
others  have  continued  without  his  enthusiasm.  They  saw,  or 

(1)  Had  the  Directors  of  I.ondon’.s  Historic  Tlieatre  wi.slied  to  bring  the 
Pageant  really  up  to  date  they  would  have  coneliuled  it  with  a  cinematograph 
entertainment  and  a.  .scene  from  a  revue, 
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thought,  that  “there  was  money  in  it,”  and  acted  accordingly. 
But,  the  risks  in  theatrical  production  being  greater  than  in  other 
businesses,  they  took  the  obvious  course  from  their  own  point  of 
view  by  playing  for  safety,  and  avoiding  experiments. 

Now  the  stage  lives  by  experiment ;  otherwise  it  does  not  pro¬ 
gress,  and  if  it  does  not  progress,  it  gets  behind  the  times.  But 
the  business  man  or  s^ieculator  does  not  see  this.  To  him  the 
production  of  a  play  is  the  supplying  of  a  commodity  which  he 
wants  the  public  to  buy  in  large  quantities  and  quickly.  A  great 
picture  may  remain  unappreciated  for  years,  a  great  book  may 
not  sell  well  immediately  on  publication,  but  a  play  to  be  success¬ 
ful  must  fill  a  theatre  at  once,  or  it  is,  in  most  cases,  scrapped 
as  uncommercial.  So,  having  once  established  his  control  of  the 
theatre  by  means  of  the  money  at  his  back,  the  business  man  or 
speculator  seeks  the  obviously  popular,  and  regulates  his  pro¬ 
gramme  by  what  he  thinks  the  public  will  like.  Not  being  an 
expert  in  drama,  he  has  to  guess  the  public  taste  by  what  he 
sees  succeed.  If  Manager  A.  puts  on,  let  us  say,  a  “spy  play  ” 
which  draws.  Managers  B.,  C.,  D.,  E.  and  F.  immediately  search 
for  similar  plays,  and  are  surprised  when  the  indifferent  speci- 
m&s  of  the  class  fail.  Then  they  are  once  more  at  a  loss  to 
know'  what  type  of  play  to  produce  until  a  success  somew'here  else 
gives  them  a  lead.  (Note  carefully,  w'hat  type  of  play,  not  w'hat 
play.) 

The  situation,  then,  is,  that  the  majority  of  theatres  are  either 
run  entirely  as  money-making  concerns,  by  syndicates  of  specu¬ 
lators,  or  with  the  actor-partners  controlled  by  the  business- 
partners.  The  first  is  clearly  fatal  to  art  in  the  theatre,  while 
there  would  be  less  objection  to  the  second  if  the  business-part¬ 
ners  always  understood  their  business.  But  methods  are  toler¬ 
ated,  and  encouraged,  in  theatrical  affairs  which  would  be  laughed 
at  in  others.  For  example,  there  is  enormous  expenditure  on 
detailed  advertising  in  newspapers.  This  is  unnecessary,  because 
the  Theatre  is  not  a  competitive  industry  within  itself.  The  more 
successful  plays  there  are,  the  greater  the  pros]ierity  of  the  less 
successful,  and  an  announcement  in  form  of  a  time-table,  record¬ 
ing  the  names  of  plays  and  performers  at  each  theatre,  is  all  that 
i:!  really  required.  If  all  the  theatres  in  London  agreed  to  amal¬ 
gamate  their  advertisements  on  hoardings  and  in  newspapers, 
theatrical  business  would  i:ipt  suffer  by  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
money  that  would  be  saved. 

Under  the  competition  produced  by  the  rule  of  the  business 
man  or  speculator,  every  theatrical  expense  has  risen  enormously 
—rents  have  been  swollen  to  gigantic  propxirtions  by  sub-leases 
and  sub-tenancies,  productions  have  become  more  and  more  costly , 
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salaries  have  attained  heights  unthought-of  fifteen  years  ago.  And 
yet  the  price  of  seats  remains  unchanged.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  it  should  be  raised ;  I  merely  ask  the  question  :  What  sort 
of  Business  Man  is  he  who  wilfully  allows  his  every  expense  to 
grow  when  he  knows  he  cannot  increase  his  returns? 

So  much  for  the  modern  system.  Now  what  of  the  old?  Some 
years  ago  it  was  the  cry  that  the  actor-manager  was  the  curse  of 
the  stage.  But  look  at  the  records  of  the  Bancrofts,  the  Kendals, 
Irving,  Hare,  Wyndham,  Tree,  and  Alexander,  and  what  do  they 
show?  The  specialised  production  of  the  plays  each  was  best 
fitted  to  put  on  the  stage,  i.e.  the  experts  doing  the  work  they 
understood.  They  made  mistakes,  as  is  only  natural,  but  they 
were  their  own  masters,  and  their  failures  were  their  own.  To-day 
just  as  many  mistakes  are  made,  and  we  see  everything  sacrificed 
to  financial  considerations.  “You  can’t  do  that  play;  there’s  no 
money  in  it,”  says  Finance,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  may  be 
an  ex[)ert  in  money,  but  that  does  not  prove  him  to  be  an  exjiert 
in  plays  .  .  .  and  the  play  is  not  put  up.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  Alexander  produced  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray ,  everyone 
predicted  failure,  but  he  took  his  risk,  and  won  artistic  and  finan¬ 
cial  success.  He  was  able  to  do  this  because  the  final  decision 
lay  in  his  own  hands,  but  of  how  many  could  this  be  said  now? 
I’hc  actor-managers  may  have  used  the  theatre  at  times  to  exploit 
themselves  and  their  ideas,  but  is  that  less  desirable  than  to  have 
no  ideas  to  exploit  beyond  money-making? 

It  was  urged  that  they  hampered  the  authors,  because  they 
wanted  only  plays  with  good  parts  for  themselves,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  sacrificed  the  actors  who  supported  them  ;  but  now  that 
their  generation  has  passed  from  the  stage,  are  things  any 
different?  The  “star  ”  system  still  exists,  more  rampantly  even 
tb.an  in  their  day,  but  the  “star  ”  is  not  the  master  of  the  theatre, 
but  the  servant  of  the  syndicate  which  uses  his  or  her  name  to 
make  money  for  them. 

If  you  ask  how  it  is,  if  there  was  so  much  good  in  it,  that  the 
old  order  disappeared,  the  answer  again  can  be  short.  Those 
old  leaders  of  the  stage  came  into  their  own  before  the  Business 
Man  laid  hold  on  the  theatre.  Their  management  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  thing,  and  they  were  able  to  rely  on  their  following  and 
prestige  to  support  them.  But  with  a  few  exceptions  the  younger 
actors,  who  might  have  taken  up  the  positions  they  vacated,  have 
never  had  the  same  chances.  They  were  hampered  by  the  grip 
of  the  huge  expenses,  and  the  heavy  losses  which  must  occasion¬ 
ally  ensue  from  them,  initiated  by  the  theatrical  Business  Man. 
They  could  not  start  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  so  build  up  an 
edifice  of  their  owm,  but  were  forced  into  big  undertakings,  where 
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big  protits  were  the  only  ones  worth  trying  for.  What  use  would 
it  be  to  make  a  thousand  ix)unds  or  so  on  a  successful  play  when 
the  expenses  of  a  new  production  would  more  than  swallow  it  up? 

So  the  speculator  got  hold  of  the  theatre,  and  used  it  as  a 
machine  to  make  money.  He  did  not  care  for  the  drama  itself, 
and  when  he  saw  that  musical  comedy,  or  revue,  or  the  music- 
hall  could  be  made  more  profitable,  he  extended  his  activities  to 
them  all,  sometimes  simultaneously.  Consequently,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  legitimate  actor  in  his  own  line  grow  less  and 
less,  and  he  is  driven,  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  into  the  lighter 
form  of  entertainment  and  cinema  work.  That  his  art  benefits 
by  such  changes  no  one  wall  maintain,  and  meanwhile  the  precious 
years  for  perfecting  himself  in  his  legitimate  work  are  slipping 
away.  Equally  has  the  author  suffered  ;  unless  he  is  in  a  position 
of  financial  independence,  he  has  to  supply  what  the  Business 
Man  demands,  or  he  is  labelled  uncommercial  or  highbrow.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  Theatre  having  been  reduced  to  an  industry  and  a 
commercial  undertaking,  it  has  followed  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  it  has  been  only  recognised  as  such  by  the  State.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  that  the  Actors’  Association,  the  only  corporate 
body  the  profession  possesses,  is  taking  steps  to  convert  itself  into 
a  trades  union,  and  is  now'  pro^MDsing  to  include  under  the  same 
membership  “actors,  variety  artistes,  concert  artistes,  dramatic 
authors,  any  person  engaged  as  performer,  author,  producer, 
either  in  connection  with  the  moving  picture  industry  or  on  the 
stage.”  This  speaks  for  itself. 

Such  is  the  position  to-day,  and  when  the  men  from  overseas 
have  come  to  the  centre  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  they 
belong,  they  have  found  its  theatres  mainly  occiqjied  by  enter¬ 
tainments  which  profess  to  do  no  more  than  show  them  song  and 
dance  and  funny  men  to  while  aw'ay  an  idle  hour.  It  may  satisfy 
some,  but  surely  the  proj)ortions  are  all  wrong. 

But  we  are  told  “wo  must  cater  for  the  men  in  khaki;  they 
oidy  want  to  be  amused.  ”  ^  That  may  have  been  sound  enough 
in  earlier  days,  but  now',  when  the  w'hole  nation  is  in  khaki,  unless 
it  has  other  equally  imfXDrtant  w'ork  to  do,  it  cannot  hold  good 
any  longer.  Men’s  whole  natures  are  not  changed  because  they 
have  become  soldiers.  Yet  the  same  story  is  told,  and,  no  doubt, 
when  peace  comes  w'e  shall  still  hear  a  variation  of  the  old  cry, 
“After  all  the  horrors  of  war,  people  don’t  want  to  be  made  to 
think  in  the  theatre.”  Apply  the  same  argument  to  any  other 
creative  art,  and  how  ridiculous  it  sounds  :  “You  must  only  com¬ 
pose  or  play  ragtime ;  no  one  will  listen  to  anything  else.”  “It’s 
no  use  w'riting  or  publishing  serious  books,  or  poetry ;  people 
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won’t  read  anything  but  trash.”  “You  must  only  paint  or  exhibit 
pot-boilers,  or  nobody  will  look  at  your  w^ork.”  “Why  go  in  for 
scientific  research?  We  want  to  win  the  war.” 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  always  easier  to  pull  to  pieces  than 
to  build  up,  but  in  this  case  reconstruction  is  less  difficult  than 
usual. 

The  balance  of  power  must  be  readjusted ;  money  must  be  the 
Servant  of  Art,  and  not  the  Master ;  the  experts  must  come  more 
into  their  own,  and  restore  a  simpler  standard,  which  does  not 
demand  the  enormous  profits  necessary  to-day,  in  order  to  make 
sufficient  money  for  speculators.  They  must  cut  down  unneces¬ 
sary  expenses,  so  that  they  can  afford  to  produce  plays  of  merit 
and  interest,  which,  though  they  may  not  appeal  to  everybody 
or  run  for  six  months  to  crow'ded  houses,  will  bring  back  to  the 
theatre  the  thinking  section  of  the  public,  which  now  is  kept 
away.  There  is  still  another  side  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
What  in  these  days  is  the  effect  created  by  the  theatre  on  the 
audiences  and,  incidentally,  on  the  nation?  The  stage  is  one  of 
the  greatest  influences  a  country  possesses,  whether  for  good  or 
bad.  Can  we  honestly  assert  that  at  the  present  time  this  influ¬ 
ence  is  being  exerted  to  the  best  possible  advantage?  Are  the 
great  theatrical  traditions  of  three  centuries  to  be  abandoned  for 
a  class  of  entertainment  that  can  hardly  pretend  to  stimulate  the 
true  ideals  of  the  rising  generation?  If  so,  what  sort  of  a  future 
are  we  providing  for  it,  and  how  are  we  helping  it  to  cope  with 
the  tremendous  problems  that  will  confront  it? 


Dennis  Eadie. 
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Eneegy  and  Ceedit. 

Credit  is  to  modern  trade  and  commerce  what  energy  is  to 
nature.  Energy  may  be  embodied  in  various  forms  all  convert¬ 
ible.  So  may  credit ;  as  a  bill  into  banking  credit ;  banking  credit 
into  notes;  notes  into  war  loan,  etc.  The  extinction  of  energy 
in  one  form  is  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  it  in  another.  So 
with  credit;  the  extinction  of  a  credit  belonging  to  A.  by  means 
of  A.’s  cheque  in  favour  of  B.  is  almost  invariably  accompanied 
by  the  creation  of  a  credit  to  B.  of  equivalent  amount.  The  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  well  borne  out  by  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  credit ;  with  this  distinction  :  natural  energy 
cannot  be  annihilated,  but  artificial  credit  can.  There  are  artists 
in  such  annihilation  ;  and  artless  sufferers.  Energy  may  be 
dormant,  as'when  a  head  of  water  may  represent  a  certain  amount 
of  moving  power  by  its  very  position.  The  energy  may  not  be 
employed,  but  it  is  there.  Credit,  too,  may  be  dormant ;  as  when 
a  productive  projierty  may  represent  a  specific  amount  of  credit 
by  its  very  position,  of  security  and  power  to  redeem,  within  the 
British  Empire.  The  credit  may  not  be  employed,  but  it  is 
there. 

In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  unnecessary  energy  or  credit 
may  be  employed  to  utilise  the  water  or  the  productive  property 
with  results  which  are  both  less  efficient  and  more  costly. 

Instead  of  the  water  being  allowed  to  flow’  freely  by  intelligent 
direction  and  to  operate  machinery,  w’ith  its  own  full  force,  it 
may  bo  expensively  carried  elsewhere,  hoisted,  lose  energy  in  the 
process,  and  so  effect  far  less  efficient  and  more  costly  service. 

Instead  of  the  productive  property  being  allow’od  to  yield  its 
whole  productiveness,  including  the  credit  due  to,  justified  by,  and 
part  of  that  productiveness,  it  may  be  expensively  saddled  wuth 
other  credit  floating  about  in  search  of  a  resting  place,  lose  produc¬ 
tiveness  to  the  extent  of  credit  charges,  and  as  a  consequence 
render  far  less  productive  and  more  costly  service. 

What  is  meant  by  “  credit  floating  about  in  search  of  a  resting 
place  ”?  A  casual  replyAvould  be  :  “  Funds  seeking  investment.” 
A  more  thoughtful  one  would  relate  circumstances,  e.g.,  the 
writer  visited  a  w'ell-kept  property  in  the  principal  street  of  a 
small  but  ancient  citv.  The  sale  price  of  the  property  w  as  T2,000  ; 
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the  grandfather  of  the  owner  had  paid  j612,000  for  it,  by  instal¬ 
ments  which  went  to  tlie  credit  of  the  banking  account  of  tlie 
vendor,  who  had  built  the  property  and  had  for  years  conducted 
the  business  which  lie  had  established  therein.  Manufacturing 
towns  in  the  race  of  progress  having  outstripped  ancient  country 
cities,  this  property  in  this  particular  city  had  fallen  in  value  from  | 
d.12,000  to  .£2,000,  and  really  represented  no  more  than  £2,000.  r 
Yet  it  stood  as  the  basis  of  £12,000  in  banking  credit,  £10,000  of  ' 
which  was  therefore  baseless,  floating  in  the  air.  That  £10,000 
roaming  about  the  country  finding  a  temporary  home  as  a  mort¬ 
gage  here,  a  loan  there,  or  permanent  sanctuary  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  funded  debt,  is  the- kind  of  floating  credit  meant ;  no  doubt 
a  good  and  useful  factor  in  the  financial  system  of  the  country, 
with  quite  enough  chances  to  increase  and  multiply  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  borrowed  and  paid  for  by  legitimate  productive  proper¬ 
ties  which  constitute  the  true  capital  of  the  country. 

This  particular  credit  is  a  feeble  thing,  merely  an  account,  but 
its  temporary  transfer  from  one  person  to  another  may  liberate 
great  economic  activities,  as,  in  the  sphere  of  energy,  a  match 
may  explode  a  magazine  ;  a  child’s  touch  wreck  a  city  ;  a  general’s 
word  destroy  an  empire  ;  according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

Energy  has  various  forms,  including  mechanical  power,  chemi¬ 
cal  affinity,  magnetism,  heat,  light,  electricity,  gravity,  etc.,  all 
of  which  are  convertible  into  one  another. 

Mechanical  force  may  pass  into  heat,  and  heat  into  mechanical 
force  ;  an  energy  of  motion  may  be  exchanged  for  an  energy  of 
jX'sition,  and  conversely.  “  The  rate  of  exchange  is  invariable.” 

Credit  also  has  various  forms,  including  banking  credit,  over¬ 
drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  promises  to  pay,  letters  of  credit,  bank 
notes,  mortgage  and  mortgage  debenture  paper,  “  inconvertible  ” 
paper  currencies,  Government  debts,  and  other  paper  evidences 
of  debt,  all  being  claims  to  payment  ranging  in  time  from  demand 
to  perpetuity.  They  are  all  convertible  into  one  another.  But 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  very  variable;  it  is  subject  to  so  many 
artificial  checks ;  it  is  forced  to  pay  so  many  tolls. 

Nature  does  not  compel  energy  in  its  transformations  to  take 
on  an  intermediate  common  form  such  as  heat,  but  art  or  artifice 
compels  credit  in  its  transformations  to  go  through  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  form  of  banking  credit. 

On  most  of  the  occasions  when  it  ought  to  be  usefully  employ¬ 
able  it  is  rendered  absolutely  useless  because  it  cannot  be  instantly 
converted  into  that  form. 

Very  frequently  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  ask  the  banker  to  store  it  and  to  lend  out  for  prac- 
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tical  use  in  its  place  as  much  banking  credit  as  he  cares  to  lend,  at 
tlie  lowest  charge  which  he  cares  to  make  for  the  accommodation. 

But  this  form  of  Art  has  also  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  Nature. 
Energy  itself  is  not  allowed  to  transfer  or  be  transferred  from  one 
form  to  another  without  the  intervention  of  banking  credit,  except 
in  cases  where  the  intervention  is  impracticable.  It  is  by  such 
means  that  production  is  controlled. 

The  argument  should  be  under.stood  on  the  golf  links.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  simplest  situation  of  the  transfer  of  mechanical 
jiowcr  by  impact  is  instanced  when  a  golf  ball  is  impelled  by  the 
momentum  of  the  club.  Now  if  the  player  before  every  stroke 
had  to  exchange  his  mechanical  power  into  banking  credit  and 
this  banking  credit  again  into  club  momentum,  he  would  deplore 
the  difficulties  and  tedium  of  the  game  ;  and  if  every  exchange 
effected  had  to  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  over  which  he  himself  had 
little  control,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he  would  or  could 
continue  to  play  the  game. 

However,  having  regard  to  the  healthfulness  of  golf  and  the 
personal  loss  he  would  feel  at  being  debarred  from  such  desirable 
recreation,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
simplification  of  those  exchanges  by  a  method  which  would  save 
him  time,  trouble,  and  money,  and  enhance  the  benefits  of  his 
play.  In  the  game  of  playing  for  life,  of  which  golf  is  an  example, 
such  exchanges  cannot  be  imposed  ;  but  in  the  great  game  of 
worhing  for  life  they  are  imjxised  with  ever-increasing  ingenuity 
and  a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  remedy. 

The  analogy  is  inexhaustible.  As  mechanical  force  may  be 
operated  against  gravity  by  throwing  a  projectile  upwards  or 
laboriously  raising  a  heavy  weight,  an  equivalent  to  the  force 
that  is  spent  may  be  gained  in  a  position  of  advantage,  from  which 
it  may  be  released  with  timely  effect  and  great  profit;  so  credit, 
when  it  has  taken  the  form  of  banking  credit,  is  in  a  position  of 
advantage  from  which  those  who  control  it  may  derive  the 
greater  profit  the  more  inaccessible  it  is  made  to  others.  The 
convertibility,  at  the  will  of  the  owner,  of  the  sound  credit  repre¬ 
sented  by  productive  properties,  into  banking  credit,  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  a  necessity  if  the  various  Governments  throughout  the 
British  Empire  would  plaee  their  workers  in  a  “  position  of  advan¬ 
tage.”  When  this  convertibility  is  granted  in  the  form  of  legiti¬ 
mate  credit  right,  the  pent-up  productiveness  of  the  Empire  will 
rise  with  the  magical  effect  of  millions  of  tightly-compressed 
springs  .suddenly  released.  So  far,  however,  all  that  is  happening 
is  tending  to  place  fewer  people  in  a  position  of  greater  and 
greater  advantage.  This  must  operate  not  only  to  the  general 
disadvantage,  but  ultimately  to  the  particular  disadvantage  of  the 
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few  should  they  fail,  as  they  must,  in  the  impossible  task  of  con-  ! 
trolling  the  breakers  which  it  will  cause  to  rise  on  the  stormy  sea 
of  economic  events  looming  ahead. 

As  energy  may  move  in  masses  or  in  molecules,  so  may  credit. 

Two  equal  masses  opiX)sing  one  anotlier  bring  about  equilibrium 
in  all  their  effects.  Let  the  two  forces  join,  and  nothing  remains 
to  resist  them  whichsoever  be  the  direction  they  may  take.  So 
with  the  great  banking  amalgamations  which  are  further  unify, 
ing.  The  mass  movements  of  credit,  against  which  the  molecular  I 
(or  small  deposit  and  current  account)  movements  count  but  little,  1 
are  reposed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  for  direction  through,  and 
by,  their  associates,  who  are  the  people  to  be  placed  in  a  “  }>osi- 
tion  of  advantage  ”  over  all  the  rest  of  the  community. 

When  these  amalgamated  forces  merge  into  a  single  one,  that 
one  will  be  merely  a  branch  of  an  international  fusion  existing 
in  fact,  but  not  in  name. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  our  democratic  Government  to  checkmate 
the  masses  with  the  molecules  by  establishing  legitimate  credit 
right  for  producers  irrespective  of  the  will  of  banlcers.  Why  does 
the  Government  watch  the  building  of  this  great  engine  without 
applying  that  only  safety  valve?  Does  not  the  Government  realise 
that  the  building  of  a  safety  valve  for  so  huge  an  engine  requires 
time ;  that  one  journey  of  such  an  engine  without  an  adequate 
safety  valve  may  mean  disaster;  and  that  the  engine  is  nearly 
ready  to  make  the  journey? 

Tt  is  thus  that  a  few  great  banks  running  togetber,  or  a  single 
great  bank,  may  be  made  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  as  the 
Government  may  decide. 

All  the  energy  in  nature  gathered  into  one  mass  movemeut, 
of>erating  in  a  given  direction,  is  an  idea  as  vaulting  as  the  fact 
would  be  powerful. 

All  the  credit  in  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce  gathered  into 
the  control  of  a  few  financiers  and  operating  in  given  directions 
is  an  idea  of  its  kind  almost  as  vaulting  and  a  fact  which  is  well 
on  the  way  to  accomplishment. 

The  directions  which  the  credit  is  being  given  are  those  through 
which  it  is  tapped  at  every  stage  of  storage  and  redistribution. 
Thus,  in  course  of  time,  it  must  form  one  vast  reservoir,  of  which 
the  international  financier  will  be  sole  owner  and  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  inhabitants  people  who  must  borrow  it  at  any  price  or 
pay  tribute  to  it  in  order  to  live.  That  is  the  logical  issue  of  the 
ambitious  aim  which  is  being  furthered  by  our  own  financial 
policy. 

The  aim  is  German,  as  also  is  that  idea  of  mass  movements  in 
military,  capitalistic,  labour,  commercial  and  national  operations. 
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by  vvliiclj  we  are  spellbound  into  a  half-dazed  spii’it  of  imitation 
instead  of  roused  to  a  strong,  decisive,  diametrically-opposed 
jxjlicy. 

Why  are  we  promoting,  as  if  they  were  our  own,  foreign  ideas 
to  which  w'e  are  fundamentally  opposed  and  which  would  lead  to 
a  foreign  autocracy ;  when  we  could  promote  ideas  of  financial 
freedom  in  harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  a  free  people  which 
would  lead  to  a  victorious,  prosperous,  and  true  democracy  under 
the  British  Crown?  Such  financial  freedom  w’ould  evidence  w'hat 
might  he  termed  a  molecular  policy  which,  wdiile  there  is  yet  time, 
would  render  every  British  atom  mighty  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
])Ossible  contributor  towards  the  formation  of  those  myriads  of 
free-moving  electric  currents  by  which  the  densest  masses  are 
mysteriously  riven  and  dissipated  when  such  masses  and  such 
molecules  are  opposed. 

It  is  a  comforting  thought  that  under  intelligent  regulation 
masses  and  molecules  need  never  be  ojiposed  in  the  spheres  of 
either  Energy  or  Credit.  But  if  ever  there  were  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  wmrld  when  they  ought  to  be  0})[X)sed,  that  time  is 
now.  The  mass  movements  of  the  enemy  in  energy  ought  to  be 
equilibrated,  and  no  more ;  his  mass  movements  in  credit  ought  to 
be  first  equilibrated  and  then,  if  need  be,  utterly  crushed  ;  a  possi¬ 
bility  free  and  open  to  the  Allies  by  a  nearly  universal  boycott  of 
enemy  securities. 

What  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  in  Nature,  feeling,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  activity  are  in  the  human  being.  They  exemplify 
wliat  is  termed  molecular  force  or  energy.  In  a  policy  they  can 
opix)se  to  the  movements  of  masses  the  minute  movements  of 
particular  particles,  self-directed  on  well-ordered  general  lines  or 
laws.  WHuit  energy  is  to  the  particle,  in  physics,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  activities,  credit  is  to  the  human  unit.  All  mass  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy,  on  the  one  hand,  wdiether  naval,  military, 
in  production,  in  ])urchasing,  sale,  credit,  or  control,  have  to  be 
largely  flhey  should  be  altogether)  directed  from  within  his  present 
somewhat  extended  boundaries;  but  on  the  other  hand,  for  both 
mass  and  molecular  movements  of  every  kind,  exce])t  the  limited 
mass  movements  necessary  to  hold  the  enemy  in  position,  the 
field  of  the  Allies  is  as  wide  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Whilst  the  enemy  masses  are  held  in  equilibrium  the  Allies 
have  the  enemy’s  agents  or  molecular  out|X)sts  of  his  mass  policy 
at  their  mercy.  These  agents  consist  of  U-hoats,  Gothas,  and 
human  units  creeping  about  under,  over,  and  on  the  surface — all 
out  of  reach  of  the  protection  of  the  military  masses  of  the  enemy. 
The  prowess  of  these  units,  solitary  amidst  ten  thousand  dangers, 
shows  the  amazing  potentialities  of  molecule  against  mass. 
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If  it  be  ima^med  that  there  are  uo  such  huiiiaii  molecules 
amongst  the  Allies,  let  our  masters  read  of  the  mass  movements 
in  German  banking  and  economic  development  in  i)r.  Riesser’s 
book  entitled,  The  German  Great  Banks  and  their  Goncentratmi 
in  Connection  with  the  Economic  Development  of  Germany^ 
issued  in  1911  by  the  National  Monetary  Commission  of  the 
United  States  Senate — mass  movements  in  banking,  in  the  credit 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  of  their  own,  in  transport  by  rail,  road, 
river,  sea,  ocean,  and  continent;  mass  movements  to  control  the 
materials  vital  to  industry,  were  all  engineered  by  molecules 
abroad  supported  by  masses  at  home. 

Why  do  we  not  submerge  those  units  and  give  full  play  to  the 
activities  of  our  own,  releasing  freely  to  these  all  the  credit 
resources  at  our  command?  While  the  enemy  is  held  in  check, 
why  do  we  not  allow  ourselves  to  carry  out  in  the  interests  of 
the  Allies,  in  the  interests  of  free  peoples,  on  a  re-drawn  map  of 
the  world,  vast  economic  projects,  geographically  dill'erent,  but 
otherwise  similar  to  those  with  which  the  enemy  avowedly  hoped 
to  enslave  and  dominate  the  rest  of  mankind? 

Why  are  we  not  opening  up  new  routes,  quicker  communica¬ 
tions,  and  vast  resources  which  we  talk  about  not  letting  the 
enemy  have  after  the  war,  but  which  we  appear  to  be  saving  for 
him? 

Why  are  we  holding  up  half  the  world  economically  until  peace 
is  declared  and  the  enemy  may  start  level  with  the  Allies?  We 
cannot  honestly  give  as  the  excuse  shortages  wdiich  we  ourselves 
create. 

Some  fear  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  treachery ;  others,  that  it  is 
narrowness  and  shallowness  of  view;  others  again,  that  it  is  a 
combination  of  these  with  some  boldness,  imagination,  honour, 
and  patriotism  thrown  in,  like  ingredients  of  a  salad  that  will  not 
mix.  Whatever  the  meaning,  however,  we  could  not  be  the 
victims  of  so  much  confusion  of  thought  and  action  if  we  would 
remember  that  there  are  but  three  courses  of  action  possible  in 
any  extraordinary  problem,  whether  of  energy,  credit,  or  great 
wars  : — 

(1)  That  of  the  practical  man  who  regards  himself  with  con¬ 
scious  pride,  and  feels  contempt  for  his  unpractical  fellows.  His 
every  action  is  prompted  by  the  most  pressing  circumstance  of 
the  moment.  This  appears  to  him  to  be  the  only  thing  that 
counts,  and  he  cannot  listen  with  patience  to  the  expression  of 
any  other  view.  In  the  common  emergencies  of  life  this  view 
suffices ;  but  in  uncommon  emergencies  resulting  from  deeply- 
laid  and  long-maturing  plans  in  which  the  practical  man  has  been 
subtly  anticipated  as  an  inevitable  factor,  the  narrow  view  of  the 
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[)ractical  man  brings  him  nearer  to  disaster  at  almost  every  step, 
though  he  may  claim  unqualitied  success,  all  the  time  and  all  the 
way,  until  the  dust  and  ashes  of  such  vainglorious  success  lie 
strewn  before  him. 

(*2)  The  second  course  is  that  of  the  scientifically  minded  man 
whose  action  is  guided  by  a  careful  enumeration  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  immediate  or  remote,  antecedent  to,  and  which 
can  possibly  have  affected,  the  situation  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
fronted.  He  may  lose  time  in  microscopic  examinations,  or  he 
may  not ;  but  his  guidance  is  safe  in  action  where  danger  is 
certain  for  those  who  are  threatened  ;  unless  greater  danger  lurks 
beyond  his  circumscribed  range  of  vision. 

(3)  The  thu’d  course  is  that  of  him  whose  mind  is  attuned  to 
natural  philosophy  whose  actions  are  prompted  by  guidance  from 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy;  or,  as  Justice  Grove 
phrased  it,  "the  correlation  of  physical  forces  ”  ;  or  again,  as  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  named  it,  "the  jjersistence,  transformation,  and 
equivalence  of  forces  ’  ’ — the  all-embracing  principle  of  causation 
itself.  Not  only  plurality  of  causes,  but  also  plurality  of  effects,* 
are  enumerated  by  him,  duly  studied  in  degree,  composition,  and 
connections,  and  made  to  bear  upon  his  courses  of  action,  in 
proper  pro|X)rtions ;  whereby,  given  reasonable  freedom,  he 
reaches  his  goal,  strengtliened  in  all  directions  as  he  goes. 

Oswald  Stoll. 

(1)  Causes  here  mean  processes  either  transferring  or  transforming,  or  both; 
and  effects  mean  whatever  is  either  transferred  or  in  process  of  being  trans¬ 
ferred;  transformed,  or  in  process  of  being  transformed;  or  both  transferred 
and  transformed,  or  in  process  of  being  so.  The  principle  involved  is  Causa¬ 
tion  itself,  and  applies,  in  war  or  peace,  to  either  economic  (including  financial) 
questions  or  any  others. 
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Xo  one  now,  even  in  enemy  countries,  has  any  doubts  as  to  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Germany,  doubtless, 
is  quite  prepared  to  make  any  declaration  on  this  subject  that 
she  may  think  useful  to  her.  Everything  she  has  said  or  written 
about  the  Belgian  question  has  always  been  to  serve  her  military 
interests.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  hundred  shades  of 
opinion  as  to  the  future  of  Belgium,  from  the  confession  of  wrong 
by  Bethmann-Hollweg  to  the  pawn  theory  of  von  Hertling, 
through  the  most  jingoistic  demands  for  annexation  from  the 
Pan-Germans,  and  the  prudent  reserve  of  the  Socialists.  Guided 
solely  by  the  perspective  of  military  possibilities,  the  German 
Empire  has  simply  treated  the  Belgian  problem  as  a  personal 
affair  of -profit  and  loss.  Never  for  a  moment  has  any  feeling  of 
wrong  done,  or  right  outraged,  inspired  the  smallest  consideration 
for  the  future  of  a  nation  whose  existence  is  accepted,  denied,  or 
threatened  solely  in  the  light  of  advantage  to  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  struggle 
which  now  for  four  years  rends  the  whole  world,  the  Belgian 
(juestion  has  been  a  guiding  light  to  the  alliance  of  free  peoples 
against  Prussian  autocracy.  The  Belgian  resistance  before  Liege 
and  on  the  Yser,  the  persistence  of  the  reorganised  army,  the 
long  and  unflinching  constancy  of  the  invaded  country,  the  un¬ 
varying  claims  of  the  exiled  Government,  have  all  made  one 
strong  and  vital  argument  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The 
restoration  of  Belgium  will  not  only  be  the  tangible  sign  of  vic¬ 
tory,  it  will  be  a  monument  in  the  future  to  the  establishment 
of  an  order  of  things  which  Germany  wished  to  destroy.  A  Bel¬ 
gium  restored  to  herself,  compensated  for  the  losses  suffered  and 
secured  from  German  covetousness,  w’ill  be  the  first  of  the  results 
of  the  peace  im])osed  on  Germany,  all  the  others  are  cognate  to 
it,  and  have  more  or  less  the  same  object.  All  the  iVllies  know 
this.  Germany  is  just  beginning  to  see  it.  It  is  not  certain 
that  she  will  ever  completely  grasj)  it,  and  her  respect  for  Belgium 
will,  no  doubt,  for  many  years  grow'  from  the  memory  of  the 
defeat  suffered  on  her  account,  and  of  the  force  with  which  this 
victory  has  clothed  the  once  martyred  land. 

We  have  therefore  a  right  to  ask  ;  What  fate  will  peace  bring 
to  Belgium?  How'  must  we  plan  the  political  future  of  this 
nation  so  that  it  may  be  truly  renovating,  stable,  and  decisive? 

The  que.stion,  in  fact,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
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luent  itself.  On  February  14th,  1916,  the  Allied  Powers,  guaran¬ 
tors  of  the  old  Belgian  neutrality,  corroborated  by  the  Powers  at 
war  with  Germany,  solemnly  declared  that  on  the  day  when  peace  . 
was  discussed  Belgium  should  be  called  to  sit  at  their  side  with 
full  authority  to  claim  her  sovereign  rights. 

Since  this  date,  at  every  attempt  to  end  the  war,  either  from 
the  enemy  or  from  neutral  Powers,  Belgium  has  had  to  reply 
in  full  independence  and  liberty,  either  associating  herself  in  a 
collective  Note  with  the  other  Allies,  as  in  the  reply  to  President 
Wilson  (December  30th,  1916),  and  following  this  with  a  separate 
Note  (January  10th,  1917),  or  replying  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Papal  Note  of  December  24th  last. 

On  all  these  occasions  the  Belgian  Government  remained 
faithful  to  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  when  she  refused  to  cede 
to  the  German  ultimatum  on  August  2nd,  1914.  It  demanded 
the  integrity  of  its  rights,  violated  by  the  very  country  which 
had  guaranteed  them.  It  based  on  the  violation  of  this  right  the 
claim  to  complete  reparation  of  the  damage  unjustly  done.  It 
claimed,  with  the  integral  restitution  of  national  territory  and 
the  restoration  of  complete  independence,  guarantees  against  a 
new  aggression  and  for  the  security  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that,  on  any  of  these  points, 
Belgium  could  accept  compromise  or  even  discussion.  Integrity, 
independence,  reparation,  and  guarantees,  form  a  whole  as  solid 
as  the  honour  which  inspired  the  nation  in  her  initial  refusal. 
Nothing  is  more  significant  than  the  illusion  which  lets  Germany 
talk  of  a  pawn,  of  a  guarantee,  or  an  international  indemnity. 
By  it  we  can  judge  their  conception  of  the  universe  based  solely 
on  German  interests.  Belgium,  which  has  sacrificed  everything 
for  her  duty,  can  only  have  one  conception  of  the  future  :  the 
restoration  of  her  nationality  on  a  basis  which,  above  all,  assures 
her  final  security. 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  war  neutral  countries,  not 
directly  engaged  in  the  conflict,  but  nevertheless  anxious  that 
their  own  privileged  situation  should  not  suffer,  have  thought 
that  Belgium  might  have  accepted  some  aiTangement.  But  this 
conviction  could  only  have  been  inspired  by  a  dread  of  German 
strength.  Belgium,  who  dared  to  defy  it  while  it  was  still  intact, 
has  the  feeling  that  she  is  also  fighting  for  the  security  of  other 
small  nations  in  helping  to  conquer  it,  and,  to-day,  these  nations 
ought  to  understand  that  in  the  complete  realisation  of  Belgium's 
war  aims  lies  the  future  strength  of  their  own  independence. 

In  a  word,  therefore,  it  rests  with  Belgium  to  make  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  nationality  triumphant  when  peace  is 
declared. 

r.  B 
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Her  own  nationality  is  not  a  recent  creation.  Its  roots  lie  in 
the  soil  itself,  w^hich  gives  it  its  apparent  diversity  and  its  funda¬ 
mental  character.  Placed  at  the  junction  of  two  European  cur¬ 
rents,  possessing  a  territory  fated  by  its  very  position  and  natural 
riches  to  foster  great  commercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
activity,  the  Belgian  people,  in  the  course  of  a  varied  history,  have  j 
become  conscious  of  their  force  and  originality.  The  object  of 
the  covetousness  of  reigning  houses  and  dynastic  ambitions,  they 
took  refuge  in  an  intense  local  life,  and,  in  the  democratic  com¬ 
munal  institutions,  developed  an  ardent  sense  of  liberty  and  an 
intense  love  of  the  city  whose  belfry  was,  at  first,  the  horizon 
of  national  aspirations.  Crossed  continually  by  wars  and  inces¬ 
sant  fighting,  they  gradually  obeyed  a  profound  instinct  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  idea  of  a  State  spread  slowly  with  the  individual 
aspirations  of  the  people  towards  independence  and  national 
reality. 

They  had  to  fight  to  make  this  felt  among  the  jealousies  and 
ambitions  of  the  great  European  Powers.  When,  in  1839,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Powers  at  last  confirmed  their  efforts 
towards  autonomy  (already  achieved  in  1830),  it  w’as  at  the  price 
of  territorial  mutilations  and  a  neutralisation  devised  in  Prussia 
and  imposed  on  Belgium  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  guaranteeing 
Powers. 

The  price,  how'ever,  paid  by  Belgium  for  the  recognition  of  her 
independence  w^as  a  heavy  one.  Twn  provinces,  Luxemburg  and 
Limburg,  were  arbitrarily  divided.  It  wms  not  without  heart¬ 
burnings  that  the  Belgians  bowed  to  necessity  in  allowing  to  be 
torn  from  them  what  is  now  called  Dutch  Limburg  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

When  one  reads  the  correspondence  and  notes  of  the  Belgian 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  London,  one  is  struck  by 
the  ardour  with  which  they  all  tried  to  impress  this  idea  of 
Belgian  sovereignty,  born  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  the  dream  | 
of  which  had  been  with  them  during  centuries  of  oppressioi'. 
First  treated  as  rebels  by  an  assembly  of  diplomats  constituted  to 
safeguard  above  all  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  Belgian  delegates  saw  their  cause  gaining,  little 
by  little,  the  sympathy  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  two  ’ 
sponsors  of  European  Liberalism. 

Established  on  the  plan  of  English  and  French  institutions, 
with  also  a  curious  imitation  of  the  American  Constitution,  the 
new  Belgian  democratic  monarchy  soon  found  in  an  English- 
naturalised  Prince  and  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  French  a 
King  and  Queen  corresponding  with  the  people’s  aspirations. 
After  entering  the  country  at  La  Panne,  King  Leopold  T.,  on  his 
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arrival  lu  Brussels,  swore,  not  only  to  be  faithful  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  also  to  defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  kingdom. 

His  grandson,  constrained  by  the  traitorous  aggression  of 
Germany  to  give  up,  foot  by  foot,  almost  the  whole  of  this  terri¬ 
tory,  lias  set  out  also  from  La  Panne  to  reconquer  it. 

This  time,  warned  by  experience,  and  careful  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  his  oath  imposes  on  him,  the  sovereign,  as  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  people,  will  demand,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
territory,  its  full  independence  and  ateolute  security. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  repudiate  any  economic  or  political 
servitude  that  Germany  might  wish  to  impose  in  the  interests  of 
her  trade  by  favourable  commercial  treaties,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  her  outside  influence  by  the  maintenance  of  the  administrative 
separation  established  by  her  during  her  illegitimate  occupation 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  necessary  to  replace  Belgium  in  the 
sovereign  situation  that  the  founders  of  her  independence  desired, 
free  in  her  friendships,  in  her  alliances,  mistress  of  her  foreign 
policy,  which  up  to  now  has  had  no  initiative  because  of  the 
clause  of  permanent  neutrality. 

After  having  flagrantly  violated  it,  Germany  did,  in  fact,  try 
to  prove  that  this  neutrality  had  not  been  sincere.  To-day,  no 
doubt,  it  would  suit  her  to  see  it  re-established  so  as  to  paralyse 
once  more  the  faculty  of  the  Government  to  follow  freely  a  policy 
dictated  by  the  care  of  national  security  and  in  order  to  have 
some  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 

Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  faithful  to  the  desires  of  her  founders, 
rejects  now  the  idea  of  an  international  restricting  statute,  im- 
iwsiiig  on  her  a  regime  of  neutrality  by  contract.  The  violation 
of  a  guarantee  which  was  an  excuse  for  this  restriction  has 
abolished  the  reason  for  the  permanence  of  such  a  diminution 
of  sovereignty.  I^ee  to  choose  her  fate,  the  nation  will  be  neutral 
or  will  engage  in  any  particular  arrangements  for  her  own  defence 
and  security,  in  conformity  with  the  highest  interests  of  her 
independent  existence. 

This  existence  is,  doubtless,  to  a  large  extent  based  on  the 
peace  of  the  world.  No  country  has  a  more  passionate  interest 
than  Belgium  in  its  maintenance.  A  League  of  Nations  strong 
and  influential  enough  to  assure  this  peace  will  never  have  a 
more  faithful  adherent.  But  the  duty  of  the  country  and  the 
experience  of  its  past  compel  her  to  guard  .against  the  renewal 
of  an  aggression  for  which  the  illusion  of  safety  fostered  by  the 
system  of  neutrality  had  left  her  unprepared. 

As  long  as  the  whole  world  has  not  disarmed,  a  strong  Bel¬ 
gium  is  necessary  for  Belgium  herself  and  for  all  other  nations 
interested  in  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

BB?. 
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Morally,  the  Belgian  nation  has  revealed  her  indestructible 
temperament  through  the  most  severe  trial  that  a  people  can 
undergo.  The  first  effect  of  this  constancy  has  been  to  convince 
the  enemy  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  gain  anything  by 
intrigue.  But  the  check  to  separatist  manoeuvres  has  only 
brought  into  prominence  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Belgians,  be 
they  Flemings  or  Walloons,  to  w'ork  together  for  the  material 
resurrection  of  the  country.  She  has  lost  everything.  She  has 
been  ravaged  by  war,  she  has  been  systematically  pillaged,  she 
has  been  w’eakened  and  wounded  in  the  very  vitality  of  her  race. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  name  of  justice  that  she  claims  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  damage,  as  much  as  it  ever  can  be  restored, 
it  is  in  the  name  of  her  duty  to  herself  and  to  European  interests. 
Belgium  was  strong  before  the  war,  if  we  consider  industrial 
production,  commercial  statistics,  and  the  activity  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  But  how  exposed  she  was,  the  weakness  of  her  army, 
and  the  military  indifference  of  her  people,  combined  with  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  her  frontiers,  have  sufficiently  shown. 

As  long  as  Germany  is  allowed  to  maintain  between  the  Ehine 
and  the  Meuse  the  threat  of  numerous  garrisons,  of  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  and  railway  lines  whose  number  and  direction  indi¬ 
cate  strategic  value,  the  danger  of  a  sudden  invasion  remains. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  never  know  to  what  extent  German 
financial  and  economic  penetration  was  already  conquering  the 
country.  To  destroy  the  legend  of  Antwerp  being  a  German 
port,  to  put  centres  of  production  and  exchange  in  opposition 
to  the  devouring  tentacles  of  Germanism,  will  require  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  great  countries  to  whom  Belgium  is  to-day 
bound  by  the  ties  of  common  military  effort. 

Belgium  before  the  war  had  entered  on  a  policy  of  expansion 
of  which  the  annexation  of  the  Congo,  taken  over  from  its  bold 
founder,  was  the  most  prominent  feature.  By  a  happy  return 
of  the  tide  of  fate  these  African  territories,  enriched  by  a  colonial 
policy  in  conformity  with  the  civilising  and  laborious  spirit  of 
the  nation,  have  been,  during  the  war,  a  source  of  prosperity  for 
the  mother  country.  Attacked  here  also  by  an  enemy  whose 
devouring  ambitions  hai  been  apparent  for  some  time,  Belgium 
knew  the  satisfaction  and  the  glory  not  only  of  victoriously 
denying  him  access  to  her  frontiers,  but  of  collaborating  in  just 
reprisals  by  despoiling  him  of  his  own  territory. 

After  the  taking  of  Tabora  Belgian  troops  occupied  the  German 
province  of  Euanda.  To-day  it  constitutes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  a  pawn  and  a  guarantee. 

The  integrity  and  prosperity  of  the  Belgian  Congo  are  as 
essential  to  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  reign  of  right 
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in  Africa  as  the  independence  and  security  of  Belgium  herself. 
The  mother  country  has  shown  that  she  is  worthy  to  pursue,  in 
the  tropics,  the  work  of  civilisation  and  reasonable  exploitation 
by  colonising  peoples.  Any  attempt  against  her  sovereignty  by 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  control  in  which  Germany  might 
be  either  closely  or  distantly  involved  seems  to  her  as  unjust  and 
as  unacceptable  as  the  various  expedients  resorted  to  by  the 
enemy  to  maintain,  in  Belgium  itself,  an  influence  as  the  result 
of  her  crime. 

The  situation  of  Belgium  in  face  of  the  peace  is  simple  and 
clear.  It  is  emphatically  opposed  to  any  idea  of  compromise. 
In  holding  out  for  her  complete  rights  she  remains  within  the 
strict  limits  of  the  reality  of  a  future  which  is  to  the  interest  of 
all  the  peoples  allied  against  Germany  and  obsessed  by  the 
German  menace. 

The  reply  to  the  first  aggression  which  destroyed,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  self-supposed  strongest  Power,  a  state  of  affairs  based  on 
treaties  must  be  an  integral  restoration,  carrying  with  it  more 
effective  guarantees  of  stability  and  security. 

The  aftermath  of  destruction,  murder,  and  crime  systematically 
carried  on  during  years  of  war  and  occupation  must  be  complete 
restoration,  at  once  punitive  and  compensatory. 

The  inheritance  of  the  old  regime  of  obligatory  neutrality  and 
forced  friendships  must  be  the  full  growth  of  complete  political, 
economic,  and  military  independence,  free  to  seek  and  to  find 
temporary  or  permanent  support  by  w'hich  Belgium,  mistress  of 
her  destiny,  can  assure  the  resurrection  of  her  strength  and 
national  prosperity. 

The  great  countries,  allied  for  the  liberation  of  the  world  from 
the  German  peril,  know  that  after  they  have  imposed  on  Germany 
a  truly  just  peace  wdth  reparation,  their  work  will  only  be  com¬ 
plete  on  the  day  when,  by  energetic  and  continuous  help,  they 
will  have  enabled  the  martyred  country  to  take  up  again  the 
course  of  a  prosperity  which  is  as  much  their  interest  as  hers. 

The  confidence  of  Belgium  rests  on  the  certainty  of  this 
collaboration. 


Henri  Davtgnon. 
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I-  I 

There  are  many  who  maintain  that  the  fall  of  Empires  is  im-  f 
plicit  in  their  rise  :  that  the  upward  movement  only  shows 
the  beginning  of  the  curve  wdiich  on  reaching  its  highest  point 
leads  down  again  as  surely  as  the  arrow-flight  eventually  comes 
to  earth.  Cultivated  life,  they  say,  destroys  the  hardier  quali¬ 
ties,  and  so  by  an  implacable  law  of  nature  civilisation  after 
civilisation  goes  down  before  the  barbarous  races.  The  moral 
seems  to  be  :  preserve  your  primitive  brutality.  We  will  call 
it  manliness. 

Now'  before  making  up  our  minds  so  very  firmly  about  the 
law's  of  nature  we  might  pertinently  ask  ;  What  serious  com¬ 
bined  effort  have  the  more  advanced  peoples  ever  made  to  prevent 
this  recurrent  calamity?  Practically  none.  The  law's  of  nature 
have  had  an  extremely  easy  time  of  it ! 

The  question,  in  a  practical  spirit,  has  never  yet  been  asked  :  1 

Does  the  safety  of  the  nations  really  depend  upon  the  “hardier”  I 
— that  is,  the  less  civilised  qualities?  So  far  as  we  have  gone  I 
the  hardier  qualities,  at  any  rate,  have  not  produced  much  safety.  | 
It  is  only  w'hen  w'e  have  a  strong  settled  tradition  of  law  and  | 
justice  (in  which  the  “  hardier  qualities  ”  have  had  no  part) 
that  we  get  glimpses  of  light  through  the  gloom.  The  United 
States  of  America,  for  instance,  are  welded  together  by  a  tradi¬ 
tion  such  as  forms  the  precious  heritage  of  every  civilised  people. 
Consider  what  they  would  be  without  it.  They  would,  in  fact, 
be  very  much  like  Europe  is  now.  They  w'ould  have  to  keep  up  j 
armies,  and  every  ten  years  or  so  there  would  be  a  big  flare-up, 
W’hen  they  would  send  their  best  and  bravest  to  slay  their  best 
and  bravest.  And  when  they  had  tortured  and  been  tortured 
till  they  could  torture  no  more  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
were  broken,  they  w'ould  make  what  they  called  peace,  and  no 
soul  would  be  one  whit  happier  or  better  for  all  the  agony  that 
had  been  suffered.  Yet  they  would  have  immediately  to  set  to 
work  to  repair  their  broken  weapons  in  readiness  for  the  next 
conflict. 

The  tragic  absurdity  of  this  process  is  obvious  in  the  supposed 
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case  of  the  States  of  America,  but  as  soon  as  the  States  of  the 
World  are  in  the  question — and  the  devastation  involved  infi¬ 
nitely  greater — that  absurdity  seems  to  conceal  itself  behind  the 
dramatic  vastness  of  the  spectacle.  The  sordid  facts,  the  abys¬ 
mal  stupidity  of  the  whole  business  are  lost  sight  of,  and  people 
talk  about  “  national  destiny,”  “  great  forces  at  work,”  “  the 
order  of  the  universe,”  and,  above  all,  of  that  ”  never-failing 
help  in  time  of  trouble  ’  ’ — human  nature.  One  wonders  if 
any  effort  towards  progress  has  ever  been  made  without  having 
human  nature  thrown  in  its  way  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
And  yet  it  is  human  nature,  not  the  efforts  at  betterment,  that 
in  the  long  run  had  to  give  way.  The  experience  of  the  last  four 
years  has  to  some  extent  taken  the  wind  out  of  these  bombastic 
sails,  but  not  even  this  eye-opener  has  dispelled  the  sentimental 
admiration  for  war  which  has  indeed  all  the  past  for  its  ancestry 
and  nurture.  That  the  causes  of  war  and  its  cure  lie  in  our¬ 
selves  is  a  truism,  but  like  most  truisms  it  is  ignored,  while  the 
heavens  are  swept  for  the  guiding  inspiration  that  lies  neglected 
at  our  feet.  And  the  above  truism  is  among  the  most  neglected 
of  its  kind,  even  at  this  crisis  when  our  only  real  hope  of  achiev¬ 
ing  an  ‘‘enduring  peace”  is  in  fact  to  realise  it  so  thoroughly 
that  we  leave  no  stone  unturned,  big  or  little,  that  can  help  to 
bring  about  the  one  and  only  cure  for  war  :  namely,  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will  between  people  of  different  nationality.  With¬ 
out  that,  as  we  have  now  seen  with  painful  clearness,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  recurrence  ad  infinitum  of  the  appalling 
calamities  recorded  in  history.  We  and  our  Allies  have  -been 
more  than  once  within  an  ace  of  sharing  the  fate  of  innumerable 
civilisations  which  have  gone  down  before  invading  barbarism. 


II. 

It  is  astonishing  that  human  intelligence  has  never  seriously 
rebelled  against  this  feisyphus-task  of  pushing  heavy  stones  up 
a  steep  hill  only  to  see  them  roll  leaping  to  the  bottom  again. 
It  is  not  as  if  anyone  believed  they  w'ould  not  roll  down  again. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  assured  ad  nauseam  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  certain  to  do  so.  Yet  till  quite  lately  any  suggestion  of 
trying  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  absurd  situation  has  been  regarded 
as  visionary.  After  every  great  modern  w'ar,  indeed,  the  misery 
and  disaster  goaded  people  into  temporary  consideration  of 
schemes  for  substituting  arbitration  for  brute  force,  but  hitherto 
the  effort  has  died  down  when  the  stimulus  had  passed,  though 
one  must  gratefully  remember  that  its  legacy,  the  Hague  Tri- 
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bnnal — which  has  tided  over  more  dangerous  moments  than 
tlie  public  seem  to  realise — remains  as  a  monument  of  these 
wise  efforts,  and  the  germ,  one  may  reasonably  hope,  of  a  strong 
International  Court  of  Justice.  But  what  has  been  achieved  is  the 
work  of  a  few  far-seeing  minds.  It  has  never  become — till  the 
present  war — a  matter  of  burning  national  concern.  Considering 
what  is  at  stake  one  is  tempted  to  think  there  is  some  strange 
apathy  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  as  regards  matters  of' 
supreme  importance  to  themselves.  For  things  relatively  trivial 
they  will  devote  a  lifetime  of  sacrifice,  but  for  the  salvation  of 
all  we  hold  dear  they  wdll  not  even  give  themselves  time  to  form 
a  considered  judgment — or  they  would  not,  in  the  days  before 
the  war.  Our  soldiers  cheerfully  die  for  it,  but  few  have  yet 
seemed  disposed  to  take  it  seriously  enough  to  live  for  it.  Even 
now  many  turn  from  the  subject  with  a  shrug  and  an  epithet : 

“  Utopian,”  “  impracticable,”  content,  apparently,  or  resigned 
to  allow  our  priceless  possessions,  material  and  spiritual,  to  lie 
helplessly  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  physical  force ;  the  chances 
of  “  luck,”  the  very  caprices  of  wind  and  fog,  of  w^et  and  shine. . 
Happily,  however,  the  realisation  of  the  consequences  of  leaving 
this  matter  any  longer  to  the  workings  of  “  chance  ”  or  “  natural 
law  ”  is  more  widespread  in  our  own  and  in  the  Allied  countries 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  And  among  a  certain  number  of 
our  enemies  it  is  safe  to  assume  the  same  convictions  are  taking 
root.  From  time  to  time  we  get  proof  in  books  like  J' accuse 
and  Dr.  Muehlon’s  recently  published  work  on  Bismarck  that 
at  least  some  Germans  realise  and  are  bitterly  ashamed  of  the 
conduct  of  their  rulers.  Such  books  are  usually  published  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  the  Fatherland,  from  which  we  may  gather 
how  much  freedom  there  is  within  them  for  expressing  views 
opposed  to  the  military  group  who  have  brought  this  horror 
upon  the  w^orld,  and  by  their  “  frightfulness  ”  the  eventual  down¬ 
fall  of  their  country.  In  spite  of  the  systematic  compulsory 
education  ‘  by  this  pernicious  group  w'hich  has  changed  the 
character  of  the  German  people,  it  is  incredible  that  the 
seventy-five  millions  of  them  are  all  or  nearly  all  filled  with 
the  atrocious  feelings  that  have  inspired  their  unspeakable 
leaders. 

This  question  apart,  how^ever,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
growing  realisation — more  or  less  vivid,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  imagination — that  if  we  do  not  put  a  stop  to  this  switch- 
back  process  of  history,  the  blackest  pessimism  concerning  human 
destiny  would  be  more  than  justified.  Presumably  poor  Sisyphus 
couldn’t  help  himself,  otherwise  he  was  an  astonishing  fool  to 
go  rolling  that  stone  up  the  hill  for  ever  and  ever, 
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III. 

But  the  causes  of  this  tragic  farce,  undisturbed  as  they  have 
been  for  centuries,  are  so  strongly  rooted  that  the  problem  is 
one  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  would  be  insoluble  if  we 
were  to  rely  mainly  upon  Leagues  and  Arbitration  Courts  and 
other  judicial  machinery,  no  matter  how  admirably  planned. 
While  the  machinery  is  indeed  essential,  machinery  without 
steam  obviously  will  not  work.  The  machinery  of  international 
law  must  have  an  immensely  strong  sentiment  behind  it. 

Supposing  for  a  moment  that  we  in  England  thought  it  fine 
and  spirited — or,  in  any  case,  necessary — to  knock  our  neighbour 
down  if  he  displeased  us,  to  run  him  through  with  a  bayonet, 
bomb  him  from  the  air  and  blast  him  from  the  sea,  where  would 
be  the  authority  of  our  Law  Courts?  Of  course",  there  would 
soon  he  no  Law  Courts.  It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  civilised 
institutions  rest  ultimately  on  brute  force ;  that  they  depend  in 
the  last  resort  upon  the  police.  To  believe  that  is  parallel  to 
believing  that  the  locomotive  drives  the  steam,  the  sword  wields 
the  hand,  the  sail  propels  the  wind.  The  whole  difference  be¬ 
tween  savage  and  civilised  is  that  in  the  savage  what  little  mind 
he  has  consents  to  the  tyranny  of  brute  force,  w^hile  in  civilised 
societies — in  so  far  as  they  are  civilised — brute  force  is  used  only 
as  an  agent  to  defeat  that  tyranny.  In  either  case  it  is  not  the 
ultimate  power ;  it  is  only  the  executor  of  the  will,  whatever 
that  will  may  be.  It  is  the  engine,  the  sword,  the  sail,  never 
the  steam,  the  hand,  or  the  inspiring  wind.  The  moral  is 
obvious.  But  it  is  none  the  less  one  of  our  dangerously  neglected 
truisms.  For  just  as  in  the  past  we  have  trusted  to  arms  for 
national  safety,  so  now  we  may  trust  too  much  to  legal  machinery. 
Without  a  really  strong  sentiment  at  the  back  of  a  League  of 
Nations  it  would  probably  become  yet  another  field  of  adventure 
and  treachery  for  the  aggressive  members  of  the  League,  and 
perhaps  for  outsiders.  Then  there  is  the  proposal  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Police.  But  that  means  a  large  force  of  armed  men, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  traditional  sentiment  which  supports 
the  law  in  our  national  life,  it  might  well  be  that  through  con¬ 
spiracy  that  powerful  arm  would  be  treacherously  used.  That, 
of  course,  does  not  of  necessity  condemn  the  scheme,  but  it  does 
warn  one  against  regarding  an  international  police  as  a  body 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  police  of  an  individual  civilised 
State.  This  and  a  myriad  other  perils  and  complications  jump  to 
the  eye  as  soon  as  one  attempts  to  deal  with  the  details  of  schemes 
for  Leagues,  Arbitration  Courts,  and  so  forth ;  so  much  so  that 
one  is  moved  to  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  orator  who 
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said  :  “  Gentlemen,  let  us  boldly  face  this  difficulty— and  pass 
on  to  the  next.” 

IV. 

The  one  universal  solvent  for  international  difficulties  is,  of 
course,  international  friendship,  friendship  in  the  simple  human 
sense  which  can  only  come  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  actual 
men  and  women  of  other  nations.  That  is  an  experience  which 
drives  awmy  in  all  hut  the  most  obtuse  our  usual  absurd  generalisa¬ 
tions  about  the  ”  British  ”  or  the  “  French  ”  or  the  ”  Germans,” 
and  so  forth.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  nations  still  pic¬ 
ture  one  another  as  children  used  to  think  of  Ham,  Shein,  and 
Japheth  in  their  Noah’s  Arks  :  Shem  was  pink  and  Ham  was  blue 
and  that  was  all  there  was  about  them.  While  this  remains  even 
approximately  true  the  new'  machinery  is  certain  to  ofl'er  new 
opportunity  for  secret  treaties  and  conspiracies,  no  matter  how 
many  astute  rules  are  made  to  prevent  it.  In  considering  these  im¬ 
mense  difficulties  one  is  liable  in  w'eak  moments  to  fall  into  the 
discouraged  state  of  the  Frenchman  wdio  said  that  nobody  would 
have  broken  the  Ten  Commandments  if  they  had  never  been 
written.  Why  make  wise  rules  only  to  have  them  disregarded? 
It  is  true  that  the  League  and  its  Courts  and  Conferences  will 
greatly  hel])  to  bring  about  the  spirit  on  wdiich  its  success 
depends,  but- only  by  the  working  together  of  many  different 
influences  will  it  be  possible  to  minimise  the  myriad  perils  and 
pow^erfully  to  back  up  the  beneficent  working  of  an  international 
federation.  Happily  everyone  could  help  in  some  small  degree 
to  further  such  a  movement.  The  right  spirit  once  genuinely 
established  and  wdth  it  the  knowledge  that  the  interests  of  nations 
are  really  identical  if  they  work  in  unison,  war  w'ould  become 
almost  impossible,  for  the  Federation  would  then  be  founded  on 
the  peoples’  wall  and  further  supix)rted  by  a  larger  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  patriotism.  By  this  is  not  meant  a  watering  down  of 
the  old  patriotism  so  as  to  spread  thin  over  the  Greater  Com¬ 
munity,  but  a  love  of  country  burning  wfith  a  brighter  glow  be¬ 
cause  of  its  understanding  and  respect  for  the  similar  loyalties 
of  others. 

V. 

How  is  so  vast  a  project  to  be  carried  out?  Well,  how  have 
other  vast  projects  been  carried  out?  By  setting  the  human 
mind  and  will  to  work  u])on  them.  Mind  and  will  have,  in  fact, 
human  destiny  in  their  keeping.  They  can  invent  instruments 
of  destruction  that  devastate  wdiole  provinces  and  kingdoms. 
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Surely  they  are  not  going  to  be  beaten  by  the  problem  of  deliver¬ 
ing  man  from  the  most  terrible  and  ironical  of  all  fates  :  namely, 
the  turning  against  himself  of  his  own  right  arm  and  his  own 
sharpened  and  instructed  intellect.  What  has  to  be  done  is  to 
get  the  idea  of  a  great  international  brotherhood,  the  Greater 
Community,  “  into  the  air,”  to  the  extent  that  the  air  reaches 
saturation  point.  Then  something  is  bound  to  happen.  It  does 
not  much  matter  how  ”  wdld  ”  the  proposed  practical  measures 
may  l)e,  so  long  as  they  are  proposed.  A  scheme,  though  open 
to  criticism  at  every  pore,  offers  something  to  work  upon ;  it  is 
there  to  be  altered  out  of  recognition.  But  to  alter  one  thing 
is  to  create  another.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  conviction  that 
the  following  rough  suggestions  have  been  sketched,  not  of  course 
as  a  finished  scheme,  but  as  a  starting  point  for  further  and 
different  proposals. 

VI. 

The  first  image  to  present  itself  is  that  of  a  great  sympathetic 
nervous  system  stretching  from  end  to  end  of  the  civilised  world  ; 
the  nerves  being  connected  up — to  pursue  the  physiological 
analogy — by  ganglia  in  the  shape  of  International  Institutes  in 
every  capital,  each  a  co-ordinating  centre  for  the  activities  of  the 
general  movement.  The  possibilities  so  created,  of  course,  are 
endless ;  and  as  for  the  expense — if  the  nations  can  spend  millions 
in  armaments,  they  would  be  wise  to  dedicate  their  treasure 
lavishly  to  an  investment  that  would  sooner  or  later  make  great 
armaments  and  their  crushing  burdens  unnecessary.  Moreover 
it  would  be  further  justified  from  the  financial  point  of  view 
alone,  through  the  economic  prosperity  which  experience  assures 
us  always  follows  the  sense  of  security  and  peace. 

The  Institutes  might  found  Clubs,  perhaps  in  direct  affiliation 
with  themselves,  residential  or  otherwise. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  easy  and  frequent  meeting  of 
different  races  there  might  be  Foreign  Travel  Clubs  for  inter¬ 
change  of  visits  from  country  to  country  and  for  bringing  travel 
within  reach  of  people  otherwise  unable  to  afford  it.  There  now 
exist  several  societies  for  drawing  together  English-speaking 
peoples;  for  instance,  the  well-known  and  admirable  Atlantic 
Union  whose  function  is  to  bring  English  people  in  touch  with 
their  kindred,  British  and  American,  from  across  the  seas.  To 
these  the  Union  offers  friendly  help  and  hospitality  through  the 
home  members,  thus  giving  them  a  warm  welcome  to  the  old 
country.  The  same  system  could  be  worked  for  international 
I>urposes. 

Another  development  which  might  grow  out  of  the  Institutes 
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and  Clubs  (or  it  could  be  tried  without  waiting  for  these)  would 
be  the  sending  of  carefully -chosen  groups  from  England  and  the 
Colonies  and  America  to  the  Continent,  and  vice  versa.  These 
groups  would  create  centres  of  activity  in  co-operation  with  people 
of  the  country,  perhaps  forming  off-shoots  of  the  Institutes— 
smaller  ganglia  connecting  up  with  what  I  have  called  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  nervous  system ;  so  that  gradually  a  network  of  such 
centres  could  be  founded  all  over  the  different  countries.  No 
town  or  even  village  ought  to  be  without  some  kind  of  inter¬ 
national  institution,  w^hich,  in  view  of  what  is  at  stake,  should 
be  counted  among  the  essentials  of  a  civilised  community.  The 
members  of  these  groups  would  seek  to  draw  into  the  enterprise 
local  sympathy  and  talent.  Reception s,  courses  of  study,  reading 
classes,  children’s  classes  or  meetings  (these  of  special  import¬ 
ance),  lectures  and  social  intercourse,  could  be  arranged.  Such 
centres  might  be  started  or  supported  by  British  or  other  residents 
abroad,  and  might  prove  attractive  to  travellers  in  sympathy  with 
the  object ;  and  possibly  certain  Club  privileges  could  be  combined 
with  the  other  part  of  the  work.  Of  course,  it  would  be  hoped 
that  similar  groups  might  be  sent  to  us  by  other  countries.  Mil¬ 
lionaires  of  pioneer  tendencies  or  others,  combining  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  would  have  a  glorious  field  for  setting  some  big  international 
ball  of  this  kind  rolling. 

In  education  a  great  deal  could  be  done  in  the  international 
interest  by  appealing  to  the  kindly  and  comradely  instincts  which 
are  very  easy  to  touch  in  children’s  hearts  if  teachers  are  wisely 
chosen. 

Among  other  means  to  our  end  have  been  suggested  the 
following  : — 

1.  International  conferences  at  regular  intervals. 

2.  Organisations  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  subjects  such 
as  (for  example)  pressure  of  population  as  a  primary  cause  of  war ; 
the  best  means  of  removing  social  evils  while  safeguarding  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty ;  the  prevention  of  degeneracy  in  old  civilisations 
with  the  object  of  saving  mankind  from  the  martyrdom  inflicted 
by  Nature’s  crude  readjustments  by  means  of  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine. 

3.  Inquiry  into  school  teaching  wdth  the  view  of  avoiding  the 
creation  of  national  antagonisms  under  the  guise  of  patriotism; 
with  a  view  also  to  inspire  a  true  love  of  country  which  implies 
respect  for  the  patriotism  of  others. 

4.  Publication  of  books  and  histories  free  from  war-like 
prejudice. 

5.  The  foundation  of  Summer  Schools  for  the  study  of  special 
questions  and  for  friendly  intercourse. 
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6.  Endowment  of  good  lectureships  for  providing  expert  infor¬ 
mation,  and  for  promulgating  internationalist  principles. 

7.  Endowment  of  research  on  inter-State  problems  in  which 
may  be  included  the  endow'ment  of  students  who,  through  a 
course  of  world  travel,  should  fit  themselves  to  give  scientific 
information  and  advice  on  the  future  development  of  nations. 
This  especially  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  weaker  and  help¬ 
ing  on  the  more  backward  nations  of  the  world,  and  so  avoiding, 
by  general  co-operation,  a  chaos  of  incompatible  interests. 

vn. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  for  establishing  organisations  for  creating  and  expressing 
an  international  will  to  unity  and  mutual  service.  While  it 
ought  all  to  be  done  on  a  grand  scale,  no  effort  of  the  kind,  how  ¬ 
ever  limited,  would  be  w'asted.  Obviously  the  scheme  is  what 
we  call  visionary.  Everything  is  so  originally.  But  it  is  not 
by  a  long  way  so  visionary  as  believing  that,  for  instance,  this 
war  of  itself  will  end  war.  That,  among  visionary  ideas,  is  facile 
princeps.  Germany,  temporarily  crippled  (and  more  than  that 
is  impossible),  is  not  Germany  converted.  It  is  doubtful  even  if 
her  faith  would  be  shaken  in  the  mailed  fist.  She  w'ould  only 
suppose  it  had  not  been  quite  mailed  enough.  However  victorious 
we  might  be,  if  we  left  it  at  that,  so  far  from  the  war  ending 
war,  it  would  become  the  parent  of  a  long  line  of  descendants 
each  more  hideous  than  the  last.  One  has  but  to  remember  that 
the  present  instruments  of  destruction  are  in  their  infancy  to 
form  our  ow’n  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  next  war,  about 
which  the  German  high  authorities,  when  their  hopes  of  victory 
still  ran  high,  were  already  talking.  The  triumph  of  the  Allies 
and  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  the  German  atrocities,  no 
matter  how  complete,  can  never  by  themselves  achieve  what  the 
.\llies  are  fighting  for.  The  faith  which  so  many  seem  to  have  in 
victory  and  punishment  is  as  naif  as  the  “And  they  lived  happy 
ever  after,”  at  the  end  of  a  fairy  tale,  when  the  good  people  were 
rewarded  and  the  bad  ones  beheaded,  boiled,  minced,  or  other¬ 
wise  thoroughly  disposed  of.  In  real  life  beheading  and 
boiling,  however  thorough,  do  not  sweep  up  the  litter 
and  leave  a  clean,  comfortable  world  for  the  deserving. 
Believers  in  the  ultimate  power  of  the  sword  are  visionaries  In 
the  most  fatal  sense,  since  they  go  on  believing  in  defiance  of  all 
experience,  that  it  can  do  that  which  only  pow’er  of  quite  another 
kind  has  ever  been  able  to  accomplish  :  that  other  pow’er  which 
has  founded  religions,  laws,  societies;  which  inspires  every 
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generous  movement,  every  kindly  thought,  and  all  those  relations 
of  mutual  helpfulness  which  make  life  something  other  than  a 
scramble  of  cruelty  and  self-interest. 

VIII. 

Unfortunately  however,  this  is  a  confused  and  confusing 
world,  and  there  seems  no  principle,  however  true  in  general, 
which  can  be  invariably  applied  with  literal  fidelitv  lo  every 
situation.  No  saying  under  the  sun  seems  to  be  exactly  true 
always.  And  Germany  has  created  a  situation  when  the  truth 
that  “  force  is  no  remedy  ”  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  false.  It 
is  a  remedy — at  any  rate,  a  first  indispensable  step  to  a  remedy— 
since,  without  it,  we  and  our  Allies  wmuld  be  overwhelmed,  with 
everything  that  we  hold  worth  having.  One  has  to  exist  before 
one  can  apply  civilised  remedies.  Moreover,  the  patient  must  be 
sufficiently  civilised  to  respond  to  them.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pour 
healing  balm  on  the  insensitive  back  of  an  alligator  while  the 
animal’s  teeth  are  sawing  one’s  person  to  bits.  Therefore— to 
drop  allegory  (and  alligator)— »there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  resist 
force  with  force,  though  w^e  may  know  that  force  alone  can 
never  achieve  what  we  are  fighting  for.  The  Pacifists  have 
grasped  that  latter  truth,  but  they  distort  it  almost  to  fal''ity 
when  they  overlook  the  other  unhappy  truth  ;  that  in  this  case, 
unless  the  enemy’s  force  is  resisted  by  our  own,  brute  force  and 
militarism  in  their  most  exasperated  forms  would  rule  the 
world. 

Presumably  that  is  not  w’hat  the  Pacifists  desire.  Therefore, 
one  must  conclude,  they  do  not  believe  that  would  be  the  result 
of  non-resistance.  Surely  they  must  forget  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  obsessed  enemy,  not  a  sane  one  wdth  w'hom  one  can 
treat  as  fellow  to  fellow.  German  abnormality  renders  impossible 
the  normal  measures  that  wmuld  be  natural  and  reasonable  with 
an  ordinary,  decent  foe.  World  dominion,  as  a  patriotic  end, 
justified,  as  they  considered,  all  and  every  means,  however 
hideous  :  that  most  pernicious  of  doctrines  which  has  played  the 
role  of  villain  through  the  whole  historic  drama.  The  adventure 
might  well  have  succeeded  in  the  days  of  Attila  or  Tamerlane, 
because  the  level  of  sentiment  of  their  world  was,  on  the  whole, 
that  of  those  devastators  themselves.  They  were  admired  even 
by  their  victims.  Liberty,  humanity,  justice,  scarcely  existed  in 
the  ancient  world  as  w^e  understand  these  ideals.  Even  Greece 
at  its  noblest  rested  on  a  basis  of  slavery,  approved  by  the  philo¬ 
sopher  as  well  as  by  the  “  man  in  the  street.”  Had  not  the 
slaves  or  their  ancestors  been  conquered  in  battle?  Naturally. 
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therefore,  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  That 
they  should  have  a  claim  to  rights  and  liberty  in  virtue  of  being 
human  was  an  idea  that  would  have  seemed  “  wild  ”  even  to  the 
noblest  thinkers  of  the  day  ;  and,  indeed,  to  the  slaves  themselves. 
That  is  one  of  the  bitterest  wrongs  inflicted  by  slavery  :  that  it 
tends  to  kill  in  its  victims  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  all  the  finer 
qualities.  Germany,  always  imitative,  deliberately  chose  to  return 
to  ancient  modes  of  thought,  or,  rather,  to  take  to  her  heart  the 
lowest  features  of  that  thought.  It  occurred  to  her  Prussian 
leaders  (her  own  conquerors  in  fact)  that  by  combining  the 
fruits  of  modern  intellectual  triumphs  with  the  ferocious  spirit 
of  the  Huns,  world-conquest  would  be  a  mathematical  certainty. 
Modern  ideals  of  fair  dealing,  clean  fighting,  justice  for  weak 
and  strong  alike  w'ould  be  troublesome  handicaps.  These  being 
thrown  aside  while  other  nations  submitted  to  the  encumbrance, 
an  enormous  advantage  would  be  secured.  To  unprepared  enemies 
it  must  in  fact  be  overwhelming.  Germany,  supported  alas! 
by  her  writers  and  philosophers,  elected  to  conquer  the  w’orld 
at  the  expense  of  her  own  soul.  When  one  is  ready  to  pay  such 
a  price,  is  not  Destiny  in  honour  bound  to  give  one  the  coveted 
reward?  But  Destiny,  we  may  hope  and  believe,  is,  in  this 
instance,  entirely  of  the  German  persuasion  as  regards  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  honour  and  has  no  notion  of  being  hampered  by  any 
such  petty  trammels.  Thus  a  gigantic  spiritual  experiment  is 
being  tried  before  our  eyes.  The  tremendous  question  is  in  course 
of  being  answered  :  Has  the  civilised  w'orld  yet  progressed  far 
enough  beyond  the  ancient  thought  to  enable  it  to  muster  suffi¬ 
cient  defenders  of  the  new’?  Has  this  more  generous  ideal  enough 
followers  passionately,  patiently  resolved  to  resist  to  the  death 
the  gigantic  organised  attack  upon  it,  and  upon  all  that  is  best 
and  finest  in  our  civilisation? 

IX. 

Among  the  follow'ers  of  the  new  ideals  the  Pacifists  claim  to 
be  the  more  truly  enlightened,  since  they  refuse  to  touch  the 
accursed  thing,  brute  force,  even  for  defensive  purposes.  They 
claim  that  they  really  have  the  faith  wdiich  Christians  only  pro¬ 
fess  to  have.  Such  faith  as  would  induce  us  to  turn  the  other 
cheek — and  the  cheeks  of  our  fellow's — to  the  Germans  is  cer¬ 
tainly  lacking  in  most  of  us.  Moreover,  unless  the  whole  nation 
were  at  one  in  this  Pacifist  faith — mind  and  heart  entirely  con¬ 
vinced — that  faith  would  not  have  a  fair  trial.  A  people  divided 
on  such  a  vital  question  w’ould  have  little  chance  indeed  against 
a.  one-pointed  foe  like  the  Germans — one-pointed,  at  any  rate, 
through  iheir  rulers.  At  a  moment  w'hen  literally  everything  is 
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at  stake,  to  try  such  a  desperate  experiment  and  under  hope¬ 
lessly  unfavourable  conditions,  seems  indeed  a  counsel  of  in¬ 
sanity.  Yet  that  is  what  very  able  Pacifists  seriously  advocate. 
Their  faith  in  the  power  of  non-resistance  is  so  immense  that  not 
even  the  proved  atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans  by  official 
command  can  shake  it ;  nor  does  it  so  much  as  tremble  when  its 
holders  see  how  Germany  treats  provinces  which  have  not  resisted 
her,  or  the  sort  of  peace  she  makes  when  she  can  dictate  its  terms. 
From  the  point  of  view’  of  those  who  cannot  accept  the  extreme 
Pacifist  doctrines,  but  are  strongly  anti-militarist,  the  force  which 
the  Allies  are  now  constrained  to  use  is  put  forth  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  destroying  the  tyranny  of  force  and  of  militarism,  the 
force  being  merely  in  self-defence  to  gain  time  for  applying  the 
true  and  only  means  of  permanently  freeing  the  world  from  these 
scourges.  If  the  Allies  are  faithful  to  their  mission  and  wise 
in  the  perilous  hour  of  victory,  that  promises  to  be  the  grand 
result  of  their  ap)>alling  suffering  and  sacrifice.  Among  manv 
dangers  and  pitfalls,  there  is  the  possibility  that  at  the  critical 
moment  the  desire  for  a  mere  blind  revenge  as  distinct  from  repa¬ 
ration  and  punishment  of  individual  malefactors,  may  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  our  counsels.  If  so,  heaven  help  ns  all,  for  this 
war  w’ill  then  be  just  like  any  other  war,  and  will  lead  to  suc¬ 
cessors  in  due  course  just  as  they  did.  Before  1914  everyone  was 
complacently  saying  that  the  enormous  armanents  and  awful  in¬ 
struments  of  destruction  w’ould  deter  any  nation  from  provoking 
the  appalling  conflict  that  a  European  w’ar  must  inevitably  be. 
The  German  Crown  Prince,  yearning  for  a  frischfrohliches  Krieq 
as  he  called  it,  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  example  of  the  low, 
stupid,  aggressive  type  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of 
“  civilised  ”  humanity.  Men  of  that  type  w’ill  always  be  ready 
to  plunge  into  a  struggle  whose  awfulness  they  have  not  imagina¬ 
tion  enough  to  realise,  even  faintly.  (No  imagination  can  realise 
it  fully.)  And  this  primitive  type  w’ill  always  cry  out  for  “re¬ 
venge,”  even  upon  clean-fighting  victors,  let  alone  upon  male¬ 
factors  like  the  Germans.  In  spite  of  the  certainty  that  of  two 
combatants  one  must  win,  the  loser  has  always  been  thought 
“  manly  and  spirited  ”  in  proportion  as  he  cries  out  for  “  ven¬ 
geance”  on  his  conqueror,  muddle-headed  and  unmeaning  as 
the  idea  really  is.  So  long  as  this  sentiment  prevails,  no  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture  will  discourage  “  spirited  ”  patriots  from  trying 
to  “get  even  ”  with  the  enemy.  But  all  this  applies  to  the  case 
of  war  between  civilised  decent  foes,  in  which  case  the  idea  of 
vengeance  on  either  side  is  ridiculous,  uncivilised,  and  far  worse 
than  useless.  But  unhappily  the  Allies  have  to  deal  not  with 
ordinary  decent  foes,  but  with  foes  who  have  committed  unspeak- 
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able  atrocities,  on  a  vile  official  system,  steadily,  in  cold  blood, 
for  over  four  intolerable  years ;  and  those  individuals  who  per¬ 
petrated  the  atrocities,  above  all  those  who  have  ordered  them, 
ought  surely  to  be  condemned  by  the  voice  of  civilised  Europe 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  deeds  like  any  other  male¬ 
factors —worse  ones  can  scarcely  be  imagined  !  Only  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  indignation  at  crime  and  cruelty  is.not  the  same 
thing  (though  it  is  often  confused  with  it)  as  a  craving  for  ven¬ 
geance,  and  that  punishment,  however  just — especially  if  inflicted 
by  the  conquerors  of  the  criminal’s  own  country — is  far  indeed 
from  being  a  safeguard  against  future  aggression,  or  vengeance 
as  it  would  in  its  turn  be  called.  In  our  present  case,  it  would 
surely  be  preposterous  if  the  Allies  were  to  treat  the  whole 
German  people — without  possibility  of  proof — as  uncoerced  accom¬ 
plices  in  the  savageries  of  their  rulers,  and  assuredly  it  w’ould  be 
as  impolitic  as  it  would  be  unjust.  Such  conduct  would  make 
harder  if  it  did  not  close  us  the  golden  opportunity — wffiich  may 
never  come  again— of  achieving  a  more  harmonious  inter¬ 
national  life.  Meanwhile  war  is  busy  stirring  up  all  the  primi¬ 
tive  mud  in  one’s  composition  (that  experience  seems  almost 
universal),  and  blunting  by  familiarity  our  sense  of  its 
evil.  Thus  insidiously  it  is  de-civilising  us  in  thought  if  not  in 
action,  and  the  interval  between  habitual  thought  and  action — 
opportunity  offering — is  merely  one  of  time.  Tending  in  the  same 
direction  are  the  many  hereditary  phrases  celebrating  war — 
aggressive  war — as  a  “wholesome  discipline,”  a  “  manly  exer¬ 
cise,”  which  it  is  commendable  for  a  man  to  love  for  its  own 
sake.  War  has  been  praised,  sentimentalised  over  from  time 
immemorial.  Whether  it  is  “  wholesome  discipline  ”  or  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  ferocity,  whether  it  corrects  degeneracy  or  hastens  it, 
the  fact  is  we  have  arrived  at  the  moment  when,  if  w’e  do  not 
eradicate  war,  war  will  eradicate  us.  We  have,  roughly  speaking, 
a  choice  between  being  “  visionary  ”  and  being  non-existent.  The 
war  sentiment  with  which  literature  is  saturated  jumps  to  the 
eyes  now  that  we  are  going  through  the  experience  for  which 
that  sentiment  is  responsible  ;  but  till  then,  how  much  a  matter 
of  course  it  all  seemed  !  V ery  few'  were  those  who  realised  its 
menace.  It  was  not  only  the  “  romance  ”  of  w'ar  that  was 
celebrated.  Were  we  not  assured  by  persons  accounted  sane  that 
it  is  a  necessary  blood-letting  for  a  people  plethorically  prosperous  ? 
The  wonder  is  not  that  men  are  so  perpetually  at  war,  but  that 
they  are  ever  at  peace.  That  mercy  rests  on  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  men  and  treasure  is  not  inexhaustible.  For  all  the 
strife  and  folly  and  agony  of  our  history  w’e  have  not  human 
nature  to  thank  but  human  misguidance.  As  well  blame  human 
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nature  for  the  results  of  wrong  thinking  as  revile  the  clay  out  of  i 
which  some  bungling  sculptor  has  modelled  a  grotesque  statue. 

X. 

How  avoid  the  dangers  of.  the  situation  without  losing  its 
tremendous  opportunities?  We  shall  have  to  be  keenly  alive  to 
the  truth  which  the  Pacifist  sees  and  equally  alive  to  the  facts 
v/hose  existence  he  disputes.  Even  armament  reduction,  which 
seems  so  obvious  a  peace  safeguard  at  first  sight,  cannot  be 
adopted  olT-hand  on  general  principles.  No  statesman  would 
be  justified,  whatever  his  private  faith  might  be  in  the  experiment,  I 
in  leaving  his  country  without  defence  either  of  arms  or  of  a  really  I 

authoritative  international  tribunal.  How  is  the  awkward  in-  I 

terval  between  the  two  systems  to  be  got  over  ?  It  would  be  best  I 

perhaps  to  make  this  stupendous  change  under  cover  of  our  | 

armaments,  reducing  them  by  slow  degrees ;  for  their  reduction  1 
at  a  moment  wdien  all  belligerents  will  be  heartily  tired  of  war  i 

would  be  one  of  the  less  essential  elements  in  the  first  stage  of  i 

reconstruction,  and  too  obstinate  insistence  on  the  point,  if  there  I 
were  difficulties  of  adjustment — as  there  are  certain  to  be — might  I 

wweck  the  very  purpose  it  was  meant  to  serve.  Short  of  lack  of  i 

.ardour  for  a  cause,  there  is  nothing  so  bad  for  it  as  trying  to  | 

act  as  if  it  were  already  won.  Such  conduct  is  parallel  to  that  | 

of  an  inventor  who,  having  devoted  himself  to  introducing  an  | 

infallible  life-belt,  to  a  reluctant  population,  should  insist  that  i 
the  deep  sea  might  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  an  innocent  sheet  I 
of  ornamental  water  and  drowning  an  incident  of  a  barbaric  I 
past.  So,  indeed,  it  would  be  w^ere  his  life-belts  in  general  use,  I 

but  till  then - !  The  moral  of  this  is  not  :  Go  on  without  | 

life-belts  being  patiently  drowned ;  but  :  Recognise  the  dangers  1 
of  the  deep  and  act  accordingly,  but  grudge  no  toil  in  getting  life¬ 
belts  universally  adopted.  In  other  wwds  :  Don’t  blink  facts, 
but  alter  them. 

XI. 

Perhaps  in  order  to  be  really  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  j 
abolishing  the  scourge  of  war  which  has  existed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  life  on  this  planet,  one  must  believe  in  the  wonderful 
human  capacity  for  development,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
Without  it  civilisation — even  the  rudimentary  civilisation  we 
possess — would  have  been  impossible.  To  picture  human  nature  I 
as  alw^ays  getting  in  its  own  way,  stumbling  over  its  own  clumsy  | 

feet,  so  to  speak,  implies  some  confusion  of  thought.  What  we  I 

now'  call  the  “common  feelings  of  humanity”  by  no  means  altoays  | 
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belonged  to  humanity,  even  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  and 
we  find  that  a  modern  European  people  can  lose  them  in  less 
than  a  lifetime  if  they  are  fed  with  false  and  hideous  ideas. 
Human  nature  is  in  the  making.  It  still  has  very  base  sides — 
we  have  no  chance  for  forgetting  them  just  now — but  there  are 
also  fine,  heroic  qualities  and  social  and  friendly  ones  which  have 
grown  rapidly  of  recent  years.  Even  in  this  war  the  soldiers 
exchange  kindly  offices.  There  is  the  story  of  the  dying  German 
who  asks  our  British  Tommy  to  hold  his  hand  to  the  end.  An 
English  officer  under  fire  carries  a  wounded  enemy  back  to  his 
lines,  and  a  German  performs  the  same  heroic  act  to  save  an 
Englishman  from  being  buried  alive  in  a  falling  trench.  The 
feeling  of  human  comradeship  comes  out  if  it  has  the  ghost  of  a 
chance.  Our  business  is  to  give  it  a  very  robust  and  able-bodied 
chance.  It  is  human  conditions,  not  human  nature,  wffiich  con¬ 
stitute  the  main  difficulty.  And  one  thing  is  certain  ;  whatever 
may  still  be  necessary  at  the  present  low  stage  of  international 
life  as  regards  defensive  action  and  arms,  deliverance  from  mili¬ 
tarism  and  tyranny  will  not  in  the  long  run  come  from  brute 
force  but  from  the  spiritual  force  of  our  sympathetic  impulses 
and  our  “common  humanity.”  It  is  for  all  of  us,  men  and 
women  of  civilised  nations,  to  say  how^  long  that  run  shall  be. 

Mona  Cairo. 
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In  one  of  his  most  delicate  and  delightful  compositions  Alfred 
de  Musset  imagines  a  second  self,  a  spirit,  or,  rather,  a  personi¬ 
fication,  of  Solitude  appearing  at  first  as  un  pauvre  enjant  vHu 
de  noir,  who  resembles  him  like  a  brother  and  comes  to  sit  with 
him  in  the  empty  schoolroom.  As  the  poet  advances  in  years 
the  Vision  also  assumes  an  aspect  of  greater  maturity — directs 
him,  as  a  lad  of  fifteen,  to  the  Mount  of  the  Muses,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  young  man  stands  near  him  during  his  first  love-sorrow. 
Later,  when  drawn  by  the  libertinism  of  the  age  into  discredit¬ 
able  society,  and  seated  at  some  ungodly  banquet  where  doubtless 
the  sense  of  aloneness  was  very  keenly  felt,  he  tries  to  pledge 
the  apparition,  who  sits  opposite  him  at  table,  but,  when  their 
glasses  seem  to  meet,  his  own  falls  nntasted  from  his  enfeebled 
grasp.  Later  yet,  at  the  bedside  of  his  dead  father,  the  spectral 
visitant  again  attends,  tearful  and  compassionate,  like  the  pic¬ 
tured  saints  that  decorate  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral.  In  short,  at 
all  periods  of  high  emotion  this  haunting  semblance  returns. 

Somewhat  similarly,  but  at  an  earlier  date,  Leopardi  received 
visits  from  the  same  world  of  shadows,  although  he  says  nothing 
about  the  outward  form  of  his  visitor — that  cara  compagna  deW 
eta  mia  nova,  who,  unlike  the  more  robust  child  of  Musset’s 
fancy,  could  not  survive  a  man’s  knowledge  of  the  hard  realities 
of  life.  “At  the  appearance  of  Truth,”  he  says,  “thou,  miserable, 
didst  fall,  and,  with  thy  hand  show  to  me  from  afar  cold  death 
and  a  bare  tomb.”  This  disappearance  of  the  phantom  may  be 
referred  to  his  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year ;  but  Leopardi  was 
not  long  to  remain  without  such  an  attendant,  although  we  do 
not  know  the  occasion  of  her  first  arrival.  In  the  poem  with 
which  we  begin  she  is  represented  as  beautiful  and  inspiring,  and, 
to  pursue  the  comparison  with  Musset,  reminds  us  in  some 
respects  of  the  Muse  in  the  Nuit  de  Mai,  though  less  passionate 
and  didactic;  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  indebted¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  younger  writer  to  his  predecessor  in  this 
kind  of  spiritual  attachment,  greatly  as  he  admired  the  sombre 
amant  de  la  mort  so  highly  praised  in  the  stanzas  entitled 
Aprks  une  Lecture. 

At  some  time,  then,  before  the  date  of  the  poem,  but  after  his 
early  hopes  and  expectations  had  proved  deceptive — when  the 
figure  that  symbolised  these  hopes,  and  is  believed  to  have  found 
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an  earthly  embodiment  in  the  girl  addressed  as  Silvia,  had 
vanished  never  to  return — Leopardi  began  to  be  aware  of  a  new 
companionship,  an  ethereal  Presence  that  was  often  with  him 
in  the  sunshine,  or  beamed  down  upon  him  from  the  sky,  and 
which,  perhaps,  his  affection  for  Plato  led  him  occasionally  to 
think  of  as  one  of  those  immortal  types  or  essences  of  power  and 
beauty  imagined  by  the  great  prose-poet  of  Antiquity  to  exist  in 
some  unknown  region  of  things.  So  strong  an  impression  w^as 
sure  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  ode,  and  in  that  addressed  “To 
his  Lady”  w'e  find  the  conception  analysed  and  built  up  with 
great  skill,  and  very  beautifully  delineated.  His  biographer, 
from  whom  I  shall  shortly  quote  a  few  passages,  considers  it 
intensely  sad,  but  the  lines  contain  so  strong  an  indication  of 
reliance  on  some  saving  influence  behind  the  ugly  veil  occasion¬ 
ally  presented  for  human  contemplation  that  another  view  may 
be  taken.  It  is  the  first  record  w'e  have  of  the  manifestation  of 
an  Ideal  Love,  that,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  perished  when 
confronted  with  her  merely  human  counterfeit  about  eight  years 
later,  and  stands  as  a  prelude  to  the  other  odes  in  this  series,  all 
of  which  w^ere  inspired  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  lady  who 
bore  so  strange  a  relation  to  this  pre-conceived  idea. 

To  His  Lady. 

First  published  in  the  Bolognese  edition  of  1824  :  composed  1821  or  1822. 
Spirit  of  Beauty,  thou 
That  fillest  my  heart  with  love, 

.  And  from  afar,  or  with  veiled  face,  appearest; 

Save  when  in  sleep  a  semblance  fine  that  seems 
Of  thee,  flits  in  my  dreams; 

Or  in  the  fields  when  Nature’s  smile  is  fairest! 

Haply  the  Age  of  Gold, 

And  Innocence,  had  favour  to  behold 
Thee  for  a  time,  and  now,  a  simple  ghost. 

Thy  path  on  earth  is  lost. 

Or  to  some  future  age  art  thou  assigned 
By  Fate — to  ours  unkind? 

Living,  to  see  thee  ever 
I  feel  of  hope  bereft; 

Unless,  all  earthly  care  behind  me  left,  - 

Alone,  through  paths  untried. 

Heavenward,  my  naked  spirit  soar  to  thee. 

Even  at  the  dawning  of  my  tearful  day 
I  mused  on  thee,  a  traveller,  in  the  way 
Wearily  ours.  But  on  this  bare  earth  never 
Was  form  like  thine  yet  seen; 

Or  if  thy  face  and  mien, 

And  voice,  in  any  such  assembled  were; 

Thy  beauty  was  not  there. 
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Amid  the  sighs  and  tears 
That  spring  of  Fate's  decree, 

He  who  should  live  in  amity  with  thee 
And  find  thee  perfect,  as  I  truly  tell. 

In  perfect  joy  might  dwell : 

And  love  of  thee,  as  in  my  early  days, 

To  love  of  virtue  leads,  and  honest  praise. 

But  dreams,  alas,  are  vain,  f 

Since  heaven  permits  no  comfort  in  our  pain  1 
And  so  to  dwell  in  thy  sweet  grace  would  be 
Divine  felicity. 

Where  sings  the  hedger  bent 
On  toil  in  mead  and  dale, 

I  sit  down  and  bewail 

The  youthful  error  that  forsakes  me  now; 

On  the  lone  hills  I  sit  and,  museful,  mourn  • 

Dead  wishes  and  my  days  of  hope  forlorn — 

And  she  who  wakes  me  from  that  dream  art  thou. 

In  the  thick  air  and  breath  of  this  foul  age 
Thy  radiance  only  can  my  cares  assuage; 

And,  though  I  may  not  see  thee  as  thou  art. 

Thy  semblance  lifts  my  heart. 

Whether  thou  be  of  those 
Immortal  Influences  of  joy  and  might  * 

Who  scorn  to  walk  in  flesh,  and  lower  their  light 
By  contact  with  our  life’s  funereal  train. 

Dulling  the  Eternal  sense  with  human  pain — 

Or  if  some  other  earth  in  higher  spheres, 

'Mid  worlds  innumerable,  thy  dwelling  be 
Where  reigns  a  fairer  sun,  and  purer  airs 
Breathe  more  benignantly ; 

From  one  who  lives  where  days  are  brief  and  dim. 

Thy  mortal  unknown  lover,  hear  this  hymn. 

Such  is  the  strain  that  announces  the  advent  of  what  I  would 
fain  call  the  heroine  of  this  subjective  romance.  It  shows  our 
author  in  one  of  his  least  earthly  moods,  and  few  will  read  it 
yet  not  discover  how  eagerly  he  is  feeling  about  (like  the  blind 
wave  mentioned  by  Tennyson  that  goes  feeling  round  a  cavern 
to  find  some  exit  to  the  light)  for  something  to  worship,  for  some 
divine  Existence  towards  whom  the  devotional  impulses  of  his 
soul  may  worthily  tend.  To  his  eyes  Christianity  (Catholicism) 
had  always  appeared  in  alliance  with  national  or  domestic 
oppressors,  and  may  otherwise  have  repelled  him.  In  the  later 
odes  he  simply  ignores  it,  and  adopts  the  earlier  conception  of 
a  rathca:  ill-governed  world  with  some  vague  Power,  Nature,  or 
Fate,  in  the  background.  It  is  to  this  further  court  of  appeal, 

(1)  “Accenna  la  dottrina  platonica  delle  idee,  cioe  forme,  immaterialise 
primitive  delle  cose.”  Leopardi’s  own  note  to  a  similar  expression  in  a  sonnet 
by  Petrarch.  (From  Straccali’s  notes.) 
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this  latent  authority,  that  he  continually  addresses  himself.  Like 
Job  in  his  suffering  of  old,  he  feels  that  if  he  could  but  bring  the 
possibly  inattentive  or  uninformed  Cause  of  his  misery  to  an 
argument  his  case  would  be  won ;  and  he  calls  in  the  aid  of 
poetry  to  waft  his  complaints  and  lamentations  to  the  eternal 
judgment  seat,  that  so  the  Mighty  Mother  may  learn  how  in¬ 
tolerable  is  the  lot  of  the  afflicted,  for  whom  he  sj^eaks.  There 
is  also  in  the  poem  a  vivid  sense  of  unsatisfied  longing  for  affec¬ 
tion — for  love,  mutual  and  consoling,  such  as  the  laws  of  our 
nature  require  at  times,  and  the  conditions  of  human  existence 
frequently  accord.  Deprived  of  this,  he  declares  in  a  later  ode 
that  life  is  bitterness  and  vexation,  altro  mai  nulla,  and  the  world 
a.  heap  of  refuse.  But  he  has  not  yet  arrived  at  an  absolute 
conviction  of  his  unhappiness  in  this  respect.  Illusion  is  the 
{X)et’s  province,  faith  in  his  power  to  overcome  difficulties  the 
birthright  of  genius,  and,  in  spite  of  the  callous,  pitying,  or  con¬ 
temptuous  look  that  chills  him  on  most  feminine  countenances, 
Leopardi  ever  and  anon  flatters  himself  with  the  hope  that 
perhaps  some  woman — w'orthy  to  play  the  part — attracted  by  the 
treasure  he  knew  to  lie  within,  might  forget  his  outward  imper¬ 
fections  and  be  to  him  a  Beatrice,  a  Laura,  a  Colonna.  Impressed 
by  this  half-belief,  so  often  dissipated  yet  constantly  renewed,  we 
find  him  as  occasion  prompted  gazing  wistfully  towards  the  goal 
of  most  youthful  desires.  Doubtless  at  such  times  he  was  under 
a  delusion,  but  it  w’as  one  that  occasioned  many  of  those  short 
thrills  of  happiness  which  sustained  him  during  his  tedious 
journey  through  life — a  not  unwelcome  aid  in  mental  pathology 
which  recent  investigators  would  treat  with  less  sternness  than 
appears  in  Dr.  Garnett’s  criticism.  But  there  wms  also  attendant 
danger.  With  so  strong  a  faculty  of  self-deception,  of  idealisa¬ 
tion,  and  with  such  devotion  to  the  abstract  idea  of  Beauty,  when 
at  last  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  love  coalesced,  as  it  w'ere, 
and  appeared  for  a  season  in  conjunction,  they  carried  him,  it  is 
true,  up  into  the  Seventh  Heaven  of  ecstatic  passion,  but  only 
at  the  appointed  time  to  withdraw^  their  support ;  and  the  fall 
was  very  grievous. 

It  is  this  birth  and  death — this  tragedy — of  an  Ideal  we  are 
now  called  to  consider.  The  study  of  such  an  experience  would 
hardly  be  uninteresting  if  it  affected  a  man  of  lesser  note,  but 
Leopardi  is  the  only  master  of  his  art  that  Italy  has  produced  in 
recent  years  who  seems  w'orthy  to  be  classed  among  that  mournful 
family  of  exquisite  singers  gathered,  like  children  of  Niobe,  round 
the  first  and  probably  the  greatest  figure  in  modern  literature. 
He  is  a  descendant  wJiom  Dante  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
disown,  equally  emulous  of  noble  example,  and  capable,  I  think. 
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of  adding  another  circle  to  the  Inferno — or  to  the  Paradise  under 
happier  influences. 

In  the  foregoing  ode  the  poet’s  Lady  is  so  far  removed  from 
earthly  cognisance  that,  as  Leopardi  himself  says  with  a  gleam 
of  the  humour  that  often  relieves  his  pages,  “correspondence  could 
only  he  carried  on  w'ith  her  by  means  of  the  telescope.”  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  w'hich  now  follow  w^ere  called  forth  by  a  per¬ 
fectly  comprehensible  passion  for  a  real  woman.  The  ideal  had 
materialised  in  the  person  of  Fanny  Targioni  Tozzetti,  a  “verv 
handsome  and  witty  lady,”  to  use  Philips’s  well-known  phrase, 
and  a  leader  of  fashion  in  Florence,  to  which  town  Leopardi  had 
at  length  escaped,  with  the  help  of  some  literary  friends,  from 
the  seclusion  of  Eecanati.  He  arrived  in  May,  1830,  and  the 
acquaintance  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
Chiarini,  who  handles  the  subject  with  great  discretion,  has  a 
chaiming  and  characteristic  passage  upon  it — the  best  introduc¬ 
tion  I  can  offer  to  the  next  three  odes,  for,  unfortunate  during 
his  life,  our  poet  has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  last  biographer.* 

“  During  the  first  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  Florence  Leopardi  had 
made  and  returned  many  visits  among  the  residents,  and  doubtless  some  of 
these  had  been  paid  to  the  Targioni  household.  Nothing  more  natural  than 
that  Madame  Targioni,  having  heard  of  the  young  poet,  of  his  unhappiness 
and  his  extraordinary  genius,  should  have  received  him  with  great  kindness; 
nothing  more  natural  than  that  the  beauty,  amiability,  and  grace  of  his 
hostess  should  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  Leopardi’s  mind.  His 
visits,  although  less  frequent  in  inclement  weather,  or  when  the  state  of 
his  health  needed  unusual  care,  never  wholly  ceased.  In  the  winter  that 
followed  he  seems  to  have  felt  no  necessity  to  leave  Florence  in  search 
of  a  milder  climate.  Perhaps  he  preferred  to  sun  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
passion  which  already  began  to  radiate  from  the  bella  persona.  The  pleasure 
he  experienced  in  seeing  her,  in  listening  to  her  voice,  in  conversing  with 
her,  increased  daily,  until  at  last  not  to  have  seen  her  became  a  positive 
pain.  In  short,  little  by  little,  without,  I  believe,  confessing  it  to  himself, 
the  poet  began  seriously  to  fall  in  love.  So  passed  the  winter;  and  spring 
having  arrived,  one  morning  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  pay  his  accustomed 
visit  when  he  found  the  lady  daintily  seated  in  a  luxuriously  furnished 
apartment,  and  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  sweet-scented  flowers.  Her 
two  young  children  were  with  her,  and  she  frequently  kissed  and  embraced 
them.  The  scene  was  so  entirely  charming  that  he  felt  himself  vanquished; 
he  felt  that  the  resolve,  perhaps  recently  made,  never  again  to  fall  in  love 
except  with  the  ideal  conceptions  of  his  own  mind,  was  at  an  end;  and  he 
abandoned  himself  unreservedly  to  the  sentiment  that  subjugated  him.  His 
exaltation  was  such  that  he  thought  no  more  of  his  deformity,  of  his  many 
complaints  and  weaknesses,  and  seemed  only  conscious  of  the  superhuman 
delight  inspired  by  the  presence  of  his  enchantress. 

“  From  this  point  the  visits  to  la  Targioni  were  his  first  daily  preoccupa- 

(1)  Vita  di  Giacomo  Leopardi  Xanata  da  Giuseppe  Chiarini.  Cap.  XVIII., 
p.  568. 
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tion;  he  invented  pretexts  to  go  to  her,  and  when  in  her  presence  tried  to 
divine  her  wishes,  and  remained  gazing  at  her  sometimes  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  silent,  timid  and  trembling. 

Later  on  Chiarini  adds :  — 

"La  Targioni  was,  as  Leopardi  baptized  her,  an  Aspasia — less  beautiful, 
perhaps,  certainly  less  cultivated  than  the  Aspasia  of  Antiquity.  It  was  a 
great  misfortune  that  the  poet  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  in  her  snares. 
He  esteemed  himself  supremely  happy  if  permitted  to  adore  his  divinity 
in  silence;  overjoyed  if  from  time  to  time  a  word  from  those  angelic  lips, 
a  smile  from  that  countenance  were  vouchsafed  to  him. 

“If,  however,  the  passion  was  unworthy,  the  poems  so  inspired  are  very 
noble.  ‘  II  Pensiero  Dominante  ’  belongs  to  the  first  period,  one  of  exultation, 
and  was  composed  in  1831,  before  the  journey  to  Rome,  with  Ranieri,  towards 
the  close  of  that  year.  ‘  Amore  e  Morte  ’  was  composed  after  the  return  to 
Florence  in  the  course  of  1832,  and  represents  the  second  period,  one  of 
deep  misgiving,  in  which  the  thought  of  love  becomes  associated  with  that 
of  death,  by  which  it  is  ultimately  dominated. 

“The  poet  has  left  it  on  record  (concerning  an  earlier  experience)  that 
when  he  had  seen  the  ladv  who  was  dear  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  avoided 
meeting  her  for  many  days,  well  know'ing  that  the  reality  would  destroy 
the  enchantment  of  the  vision.  Now,  the  contrary  occurs;  now',  however 
much  he  feasts  his  eyes  on  the  beloved,  ‘the  delight,  the  delirium  whereby 
he  lives  ’  proportionately  increase.  It  appears  that  he  has  found  the 
undiscoverable  ‘She,’  that  he  has  met  the  true  incarnation  of  his  own 
ideal.  From  this  illusion  is  born  the  exaltation,  from  this  illusion  the 
‘  thought  ’  w'hich  is  the  product  of  that  exaltation.  No  other  poet  since 
the  XIV.  cy.,  to  which  during  this  phase  Leopardi  has  much  affinity,  ever 
wrote  under  the  impulse  of  passion  anything  nobler  or  more  exalted. 

“In  ‘  II  Pensiero  Dominante  ’  the  poet  of  universal  sorrow  sings  a  happiness 
which  surmounts  all  the  ills  of  life — appears  for  a  moment  to  have  become 
the  singer  of  human  felicity — but  even  here  takes  occasion  to  call  to  mind 
that  death  is  the  best  that  Natiire  concedes  to  man,  with  the  exception 
of  love. 

Solo  per  cui  talvolta. 

Non  alia  gento  stolta,  al  cor  non  vile 
La  vita  della  morte  h  piu  gentile. 

“This  is  the  origin  of  the  thought,  so  much  caressed  in  the  second  period, 
that  the  world  has  only  two  things  truly  beautiful,  love  and  death,  from 
which  springs  the  conception  of  their  fraternal  relationship. 

"  ‘  Amore  e  Morte  ’  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  ‘  Pensiero 
Dominante.’  Having  given  to  death  the  form  of  a  beautiful  girl  and  adorned 
her  with  the  noblest  virtues,  the  poet  forgets  the  lady  of  his  love  and  con¬ 
cludes  his  ode  with  an  invocation  to  Death,  telling  her  that  his  every  hope  is 
in  her  alone,  and  that  he  calmly  awaits  the  day  when  he  may  lay  his  face 
asleep  in  her  virgin  breast  for  ever.  .  .  .  But  Death,  so  often  and  eo  variously 
invoked,  wms  always  deaf  to  his  prayers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  himself 
suddenly  cast  down  from  among  his  lofty  ideals,  from  that  paradise  of 
dreams  in  w'hich  he  wandered  at  the  will  of  his  sweet  thought,  into  the 
mire  of  human  existence  :  he  had,  so  to  say,  a  disgust  of  himself,  and  broke 
out  in  that  cry  of  anguish, 

Omai  disprezza 
Te,  la  natura  .  .  . 

Fi  I’infinita  vanitk  del  tutto. 
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‘‘It  is  known  that  his  passion  continued  for  two  years.  Having  com¬ 
menced  during  the  first  months  of  1831,  it  must  have  come  to  an  end 
early  in  1833.” 

The  Reigning  Thought. 


First  Published  in  the  Neapolitan  Edition  of  1835.  Composed  1831 
Sweetest  and  mightiest 

Lord  of  all  thought  that  in  my  bosom  reigns; 

Dear,  terrible,  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

Companion  of  my  melancholy  hours. 

That  ever  near  me,  solaces  and  pains! 


Of  what  thou  art,  ineffable,  profound, 

Who  would  not  bring  us  speech? 

Among  us  who 

Feels  not  thy  power,  though  diversely?  and  each 
Who  hears  thee,  tells  in  accents  ever  new 
Of  melody  tuned  to  no  ear  but  his. 


How  void  becomes  my  mind. 

How  desert  lone  and  bare. 

When  thou  dost  make  thy  sovereign  dwelling  there ! 
At  once,  on  every  side  within  thy  reign, 

My  other  thoughts  far  off 
Disperse,  and  fleet  away. 

Thou  standest  bke  a  tower. 

In  solitary  plain. 

Alone,  gigantic,  in  the  midst  thereof. 

*  *  »  «  * 


Oft  do  I  wonder  how 
My  life’s  dull  melancholy, 

And  the  world’s  folly, 

I  bore  without  thee  for  so  long  a  space; 

How  I  could  ever  prize 
Other  desires  and  sighs. 

Save  when  they  took  some  favour  of  tliy  grace. 

*  *  *  *  * 


What  unimagined  world. 

What  new  immensity,  what  paradise 

Is  that  wherein  so  oft 

Thy  mighty  magic  circles  us !  where  we 

In  light  that  shines  not  for  terrestrial  eyes 

Wander,  and  I  forget  my  earthly  lot 

And  dim  reality. 

Methinks  such  are  the  dreams 
Of  the  immortals!  and  thyself  art  not 
More  than  a  dream,  though  potent  to  invest 
Truth  with  some  gloss  of  beauty  :  dream  thou  art, 
And  error  manifest. 

But  among  errors  loveliest  in  our  sight. 

Divine  of  nature,  thou  hast  still  thy  part; 
With  truth  herself  to  vie. 

Sometimes  perhaps  to  blend. 

Nor  vanish  quite  till  both  in  death  shall  end. 


And  thou,  I  doubt  not,  0,  my  thought,  thou  solely 
Shining  upon  my  days. 


With  me  to  death  in  the  same  hour  wilt  go. 

By  intimate  and  certain  signs  I  know ' 

Thou  hast  been  given  me  as  my  lord  for  ever. 

Other  delusions  fade 

And  wither  in  the  light  of  real  things; 

But  when  I  come  with  thee  to  contemplate 
The  substance  of  my  sweet  imaginings, 

That  finer  joy  returns 
That  fiercer  frenzy  burns, 

At  thought  of  her  wherein  I  breathe  and  live. 

0  lovely  shape,  such  as  the  angels  wear,- 
Pattern  of  all  that  loveliness  should  be. 

Is  not  true  beauty  a  reflex  of  thee — 

Fountain  of  excellence,  who  seem’st  indeed 
Only  and  truly  fair? 

Since  I  beheld  thee  first 

What  serious  care  in  me  concerned  thee  not? 

How  many  hours  each  day 

Passed,  but  I  found  in  thee  my  constant  theme? 

Dreaming,  how  often  have  I  in  dreams  forgot 
Thy  sovereign  image?  Beauteous  as  a  dream. 

Angelic  semblance  shown 
In  formis  that  earth  may  own, 

111  loftiest  paths  through  the  universe  that  soar. 

Is  there,  that  I  can  ask  or  sigh  for  ever. 

Ought  sweeter  to  mine  eyes  than  thine  to  see. 

Or  to  niy  heart  more  dear  than  thought  of  thee? 

Hknrv  Cr.oRisTox. 

(To  be  continued.) 

(1)  This  belief,  which  was  not  to  endure,  is  alludeil  to  in  ‘  A  se  Stesso  ’  : — 
“Peri  I'inganno  e.stremo 
(Jli’  eterno  io  mi  credei.” 


(2)  Angelica  beltade ! 
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Not  long  ago  M.  Maeterlinck  apologised  for  words  on  war  as 
though  the  rage  of  actuality  could  break  the  spell  even  of  his 
magic,  by  which  so  many  blackened  landscapes  are  still  pervaded. 
For  all  that,  writers  have  persistently  vied  with  one  another  in 
interpreting  that  chaos  of  intensity,  that  mingling  of  carnage  and 
heroism,  which  has  so  often  hypnotised,  not  a  family,  but  a  nation, 
and  not  for  a  month  or  a  year,  but  for  a  generation  or  a  century. 

The  old  w’ay  of  looking  at  W'ar  resembles  closely  the  old  way  of 
looking  at  history,  and  readers  demanded  from  novelists,  as  from 
historians,  always  the  picturesque.  One  need  only  glance  back 
at  such  a  romance  as  Tom  Burke  of  Ours  to  realise  how  far 
modern  writers  have  left  behind  them  the  old  boyish  confidence 
of  outlook.  For  Lever’s  hero  wmr  is  essentially  a  quite  normal 
atmosphere,  and  for  him  its  horrors  are  as  unworthy  of  lacrymose 
comment  as  w’ere,  for  example,  the  shambles  of  Troy  to  the 
chanter  of  the  Iliad.  And  just  as  one  breath  of  our  cold  later 
realism  would  have  made  the  dragging  of  Hector’s  corpse  around 
the  city  of  Ilion  a  hideous  and  barbarous  triumph,  so  even  a 
reflective  pause  in  Lever’s  lighthearted  annals  would  have  revealed 
at  least  a  grimace  beneath  the  ennobling  mask  of  war.  But  Tom 
Burke  glories  in  slaughter  as  wholeheartedly  as  did  Achilles.  And 
his  gusto  of  courage  belongs  essentially  to  the  youth  of  the  world. 
This  attitude,  wholly  irreflective  and  spontaneous,  was  until  quite 
recently  common  to  all  Europe,  and  though  the  Latins  tempered 
it  wdth  a  kind  of  halo  that  rings  in  En  partant  pour  la  Syrie,  the 
difference  of  outlook  is  merely  one  of  national  temperament.  Tom 
Burke  stands  for  the  British  soldiers  who  held  the  Peninsula,  the 
soldiers  w^hose  cold  tenacity  foiled  the  magnetism  of  the  fugitive 
from  Elba.  But  except  for  the  fact  that  his  hero  is  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  Lever’s  attitude  towards 
war  that  was  incomprehensible  to  his  French  contemporaries. 

In  the  same  matter-of-fact  spirit  Erckmann  and  Chatrian  dealt 
with  war  as  the  natural  outlet  for  racial  energy.  Only  for  them 
any  individual  hero  wms  inevitably  dwarfed  by  the  shadow  of 
the  Little  Caporal  to  whose  despotism  of  genius  men  and  land¬ 
scape,  united  in  ruin,  w-ere  veiitably  sacrificed  as  to  some  blind 
natural  force  which  none  could  either  control  or  evade.  But  in¬ 
cidentally,  even  in  these  picturesque  and  simple  records,  sidelights 
on  the  Ijegend  escape  almost  unwillingly  from  the  haze  of  imperial 
prestige.  One  sees,  as  in  some  minute  Dutch  picture,  a  modest 
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home  feeding  with  its  youth  the  insatiable  hecatomb.  The  silence 
of  empty  villages,  even  in  these  tranquil  tales,  vibrates  with  the 
accusations  of  ghosts  whose  anonymous  bodies  have  been  devoured 
bv  the  holocaust  of  glory.  For  the  picturesque  novelist  made  some 
attempt  at  focussing  the  kaleidoscopic  ravages  through  which  the 
Legend  traced  itself  over  Europe.  And  by  betraying,  however 
exultantly,  the  flamedit  glory  of  battlefields  he  was  ever  com¬ 
pelled  to  reveal  the  shadows  cast  by  the  stricken  homes  of 
France. 

The  purely  romantic  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  disdained 
the  picturesque  for  the  sake  of  lightening  effects.  For  them 
war  is  life  in  its  fullest  intensity,  flashing  carelessly  into  the 
apotheosis  of  death ;  it  is  the  supreme  test  of  manhood  by  which 
alone  man  asserts  the  dignity  of  his  race.  All  such  writers  are 
themselves  under  the  hypnosis  of  war,  but  it  is  Victor  Hugo  who 
perhaps  illustrates  best  the  wholly  uncritical  interpretation  of 
modern  battles.  The  pity  and  the  waste  of  war  are  for  him,  who 
understood  pity  and  waste  so  well,  as  nothing  in  the  scales  by 
which  human  courage  is  weighed  in  Christian  Europe  as  carelessly 
as  in  the  legendary  Athens.  The  demiourgos  is  at  work,  but 
no  longer  with  phantoms.  They  are  close  to  us,  these  heroic 
puppets  of  the  Legend,  and  yet  by  reason  of  something  incorrigibly 
hectic  in  the  whole  manner  of  romanticism  the  Hugoesque  com¬ 
batants  of  Waterloo  are  more  essentially  remote  than  the  .®schy- 
lean  conquerors  of  Xerxes.  But  the  pagan  audacity  of  conception 
lingers  with  the  romantic  poet.  Waterloo  flashes  before  his  eyes 
like  a  picture  conceived  as  a  whole  and  remembered  minutely  in 
detail.  The  Greek  chanter  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  had 
been  a  private  soldier,  and  the  stern  record  of  the  “  Persse  ”  has 
in  it  something  of  the  “  all-terrible  ”  which  belongs  only  to  those 
who  have  sought  out  their  destiny,  and  faced  it  uncowed  even 
by  the  terrors  of  their  gods.  Hugo’s  exaltation  is  very  different 
but  he  is  equally  unabashed,  and  claims  equality  with  all  but 
the  defeated  hero  of  the  Legend  himself.  The  great  canvas  is 
tilled  in  unhesitatingly,  as  though  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  w'ere, 
after  all,  but  a  pause  in  the  flight  of  the  wounded  eagles  of  France. 
Defeat  signifies  neither  humiliation  nor  humility,  but  only  yet 
another  phase  of  the  disillusion  of  chance.  For  Hugo  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Waterloo  is  a  noumenon  easily  exposed  to  the  last 
analysis.  For  surely  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the 
abnormal  should  be  swept  aside  by  the  normal,  and  that  genius 
should  yield  place  to  persistency  ?  Rhetoric  creates  the  atmosphere 
in  which  all  is  taken  for  granted,  and  one  forgets  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  too  easily  adjusted  labels.  It  is  enough  for  the  reader 
that  Wellington  was  the  Barreme  as  opposed  to  the  Michael 
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Angelo  of  Vvar.  At  the  time  of  reading,  it  seems  sulhcient  to  state  ' 
that  the  Enghsh  conqueror  was  no  peer  of  Napoleon  but  only  a  I 
Suvarov  whose  hair  had  not  3^et  growm  grey.  Then  the  result 
is  stereotyped  in  an  epigram  as  though,  after  all,  words  rather 
than  bayonets  preserve  the  eclat  of  arms.  But  from  the  mass  of 
troops,  as  symbolising  not  the  courage  of  this  or  that  nation,  but 
rather  the  courage  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  there  emerges, 
grandiose  and  terrible,  the  Old  Guard  of  France.  And  from  the 
Old  Guard  of  France  there  rises  a  residue  of  desperate  men  among 
whom  a  single  figure,  the  core  of  the  symbol,  expresses  for  all 
time  in  a  single  word  of  scorn  the  defiance  of  all  human  energy. 

Eomanticism  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  popular  con¬ 
ception  of  war,  and  even  le  grand  Victor  Hugo  merely  raised  to 
the  nth  powmr  the  ordinary  man’s  vision  of  glorified  carnage. 
But  inevitably,  as  Eomanticism  gave  place  to  Eealism,  a  new 
school  of  writers  began  to  analyse  with  new  eyes  the  magnificent 
incidents  which,  like  a  series  of  meteors,  form  the  parabola  of 
the  legend  that  led  from  Ajaccio  to  St.  Helena.  In  La  Force 
Physique,  for  example,  glamour  is  stripped  from  war  as  bark  is 
torn  from  a  tree.  In  such  a  book  man  is  seen  not  as  the  creator 
of  war  but  as  its  creation.  The  puppet,  too,  in  his  turn  is  as 
indifferent  as  the  environment  that  has  fashioned  him,  and 
beneath  the  pressure  of  brutality  there  rings  no  cry  of  protest, 
no  appeal  of  pity.  It  is  wmr  waged  logically  by  the  arch-products 
of  wmr,  and  in  such  an  interpretation  there  is  the  same  consistency 
as  in  Eomanticism.  An  avalanche  sweeps  dowm  all  wdio  stand  in 
its  wmy ;  so  troops  will  trample  dowm  those  who  are  weaker, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  though  obeying  unconsciously  a 
natural  law'.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint  an  army  is  a  natural 
force  in  which  the  individual  unit  has  no  more  isolated  identity 
than  a  molecule  in  the  human  body.  He  is  merely  the  expression 
of  force  in  motion  demonstrating  the  wliole  rage  and  sweep  of 
war  to  w'hich  nothing  is  forbidden  and  for  wdiich  nothing  is 
sacred. 

But  Eealism  did  not  content  itself  with  depicting  war  as  the 
manifestation  of  a  blind  natural  force,  and  realists  went  con¬ 
sciously  to  w'ork  in  their  process  of  robbing  it  of  all  romantic 
glamour.  Stendhal,  for  example,  in  La  Chartreuse  dc  Parme, 
elaborately  reduces  what  has  been  always  regarded  as  terrible  to 
the  level  of  the  joyously  commonplace.  Fabrizio  finds  himself 
entangled  in  a  scramble  of  disorganised  life  and  can  bardly  realise 
that  this  is  no  other  than  a  battle.  “  Now,”  he  says  to  himself, 
”  I  shall  find  out  whether  I  am  a  cow'ard.”  And  a  little  later : 
“At  last  I  am  really  going  to  fight  and  kill  an  enemy.”  The 
baptism  of  fire  is  robbed  maliciously  of  all  prestige,  and  Fabrizio 
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finds  himself  musing  out  loud  to  the  enraged  cori)oral,  not  on 
the  advance  of  heroes  but  on  the  retreat  of  sheep.  One  thinks 
of  the  charge  of  Victor  Hugo’s  Old  Guard,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Henri  Beyle  was  born  nineteen  years  and  died  forty- 
three  years  before  the  author  of  Les  Miserahles.  For  Fabrizio 
is  essentially  the  product  of  a  mind  that  is  blase  to  every  appeal 
of  rhetoric,  and  as  one  follows  his  fortunes  one  is  compelled  to 
view  the  battle,  not  as  a  magnificent  picture,  but  as  a  mere 
medley  of  confusing  side-issues.  But  under  the  dry  spell  of 
Henri  Beyle  one  sees  eye  to  eye  with  this  hero  for  whom  war 
becomes  at  once  so  little  heroic.  One  follows  him  through  the 
scramble,  and  gradually  the  inexhaustible  series  of  incidents 
produces  upon  one  the  same  kindling  and  animating  effect  that 
a  journey  through  a  much-travelled  highway  produces  upon  a 
child.  For  even  though  this  master  of  the  emotion  of  the  brain 
is  apparently  almost  contemptuous  in  his  analysis  of  war,  he 
has  never  succeeded  in  making  it  dull.  He  approaches  war  with¬ 
out  the  traditional  deference  but,  as  Mr.  Maurice  Hewdett  has 
observed  so  truly  :  “  Not  Livy  himself  can  marshal  the  facts 
better,  or  know  more  surely  when  to  sound  the  charge.” 

It  is  a  long  road  from  the  unlaboured  detachment  of  Henri 
'Beyle  to  the  equally  ruthless  bite  of  life  which  Maupassant  gave 
to  his  slightest  impression  of  war.  There  is  no  philosophic 
resistance  to  the  glamour  of  war  in  such  etchings  as  Mademoiselle 
Fiji  or  Les  Deux  Amis.  In  such  works  everything  is  taken 
for  granted  from  one  standpoint,  and  yet,  from  another  stand¬ 
point,  nothing  at  all.  Only  one  feels,  in  reading  him,  that 
Flaubert’s  great  pupil  has  long  passed  the  stage  of  subjection  to  the 
old  hypnosis.  As  for  Mademoiselle  Fiji,  it  is  as  true  to-day,  in  this 
or  that  blackened  chateau  of  France,  as  ever  it  was  in  ’70.  Again 
and  again  photography  has  given  us  the  grinning  gorged  faces 
of  exultant  bandits,  and  it  is  perhaps  no  idle  prophecy  to  suggest 
that  in  the  long  run  the  camera  ,  more  surely  than  the  prayers  of 
priests  and  the  tears  of  orphans,  will  reveal  even  to  the  most 
unthinking  the  fleshless  grimace  of  hate  and  rapine  that  has 
lurked  for  so  many  thousands  of  years  beneath  the  cothernus  of 
war.  Maupassant  disdained  photographic  realism,  maintaining 
that  les  Realis/tes  de  talent  devraient  s’appeler  plutdt  des  Illusion- 
istes,  but  his  story  of  the  Jewish  prostitute  who  avenged  a  slur 
on  French  wmmanhood  does,  as  a  work  of  art,  precisely  what 
the  camera  does  as  a  register  of  passing  events.  No  one  who  has 
read  Mademoiselle  Fiji  will  ever  be  able  to  hum  carelessly  any 
repetition  of  En  partant  pour  la  Sijrie.  And  whatever  else  the 
Realists  accomplished  in  their  interpretation  of  war,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  laid  the  swaggering  ghost  of  Offenbach.  Only  the 
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brute  force  still  grins  at  us,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  while 
German  ofi&cers  still  air  their  animal  hubris  of  culture  by  destroy¬ 
ing  that  unlaboured  civilisation  which  their  own  race  with  all  its 
toil  of  assimilation  is  so  impotent  to  reproduce.  It  is  the  same 
hubris,  but  nemesis  is  nearer  now',  and  while  the  pounding 
trotters  of  the  conquei’or  challenge  allegiance,  the  rip  of  bullets 
through  his  hide  has  brought  the  weir-hog  of  Prussia  to  thoughts 
of  mercy — for  himself.  But  to  Maupassant  there  seemed  to  be 
no  nemesis  to  check  the  bestial  glee  of  the  marauders,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  emphasised  not  only  the  cruelty  but  the 
monotony  of  the  shambles. 

It  is  from  this  monotony  that  the  anglers  in  Les  Deux  Amis 
escape.  They  cannot  resist  a  few  hours’  fishing,  while  the  dull 
boom  of  the  guns  rings  ceaselessly  on  the  capital.  They  have 
been  able  to  leave  Paris,  and  therefore  they  will  be  able  to 
return ;  they  know  the  pass-word,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
revel  in  the  exquisite  stolen  moments.  That  is  the  actual  posi¬ 
tion,  as  the  Prussian  officer  reminds  them  a  little  later,  when  he 
bids  them  buy  their  lives  by  the  betrayal  of  Paris.  The  two  old 
friends  cast  at  each  other  a  long  regretful  look  for  the  summers 
they  are  leaving  and  the  quiet  angling  that  will  never  be  theirs 
again,  as  they  prepare  indifferently  for  the  indifferent  fusillade 
of  death.  Then  the  Prussian  officer  orders  the  fish  of  the  dead 
Frenchmen  to  be  cooked  for  himself ;  it  is  the  Superman’s  final 
comment  on  the  paltriness  of  the  weak. 

Maupassant  in  his  “slices  of  Life”  interpreted  the  physiology  of 
war  w'hich  on  a  larger  scale  Zola  was  to  reveal  in  La  Deh&cle. 
Here  the  disorganised  army  of  France  is  shown,  as  under  X-rays, 
hopelessly  opposing  the  organised  forces  of  Prussia.  And  through 
these  documente  pages  there  vibrates  the  fevered  cry  with  which 
that  now  quite  faded  novel  LJana  closes — A  Berlin!  It  is  the 
nemesis  of  the  conquered  rather  than  the  hubris  of  the  con¬ 
queror  that  stands  out  in  La  Dehdcle,  but,  without  care  either 
for  the  picturesque  or  for  the  romantic,  Zola  has  thrown  into  per¬ 
spective  the  actual  body  of  the  French  army.  For  so  long  as 
men  like  Jean  Macquart,  le  simple  et  le  solide,  are  to  be  found 
in  her  ranks,  France  herself  is  not  mortally  sick.  And  even  in 
that  other  type  whose  nervous  exhaustion  was  to  find  expression 
at  last  in  the  rage  of  the  Commune,  even  in  the  man  who  ex¬ 
claims  :  Moi,  tu  as  bien  fait  de  m’ahattre,  puisque  j'6tais  Vulcere 
colU  a  tes  os,  there  is  no  despair  for  the  soul  of  France.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  not  Zola’s  province  to  analyse  the  right  and  wrong  of 
war.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  describe  with  minute  physiological 
detail  the  great  test  and  show'  at  the  same  time  how  each  of  the 
rival  nations  responded  to  its  strain. 
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Count  Leo  Tolstoy  was  the  first  writer  of  world-wide  influence 
who  sought  deliberately  to  tear  down  the  veil  from  the  skeleton 
of  war.  Stendhal  shows  that  the  trivialities  associated  with  the 
great  moments  of  war  are  as  petty  as  those  associated  with  the 
great  moments  of  peace ;  Tolstoy  went  much  further  than  this. 
The  profound  moralist  pierced  the  illusion  of  war  and  detected 
its  fuiularnental  lack  of  morality  beneath  the  heroism  and  the 
glory  with  which  its  victims  enshrined  it.  It  is  true  that  Tolstoy 
failed,  just  as  Stendhal  failed,  to  make  war  insipid  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  The  author  of  War  and  Peace  was  primarily  a  creative 
artist,  and  when  he  intended  to  instruct  he  was  inevitably  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  non-didactic  persuasiveness  of  art.  In  The  Cos¬ 
sacks,  for  example,  Tolstoy  found  it  as  impossible  to  judge  Uncle 
Eroshka  as  Shakespeare  found  it  to  judge  Falstaff.  But  for 
‘the ’greater  part  of  his  long  life  the  hero  of  the  Fourth  Bastion 
realised  the  criminal  side  of  war,  and  even  in  Sebastopol  itself 
one  finds  the  recognition  that  here,  on  both  sides,  were  good  men 
killing  each  other  without  any  genuinely  clear  motive.  He  was 
from  the  beginning  a  disciple  of  Stendhal,  whom  he  greatly 
admired,  but  less  even  than  his  master  is  he  able  to  dwell  on  the 
dreariness  of  war.  His  thesis  dissolves  before  one’s  eyes.  He 
becomes  animated  by  all  the  colour  and  detail  that  he  has  visual¬ 
ised  with  such  astounding  certitude.  His  insight,  too,  communi¬ 
cates  those  vibrations  of  electricity  which  pass  from  a  platoon  to 
a  company,  and  from  a  company  to  a  regiment,  and  then  from 
a  regiment  to  an  army  corps,  until  an  army  flashes  into  life 
beneath  this  vitalising  power  of  evocation.  But  side  by  side  with 
the  artist,  the  moralist  peeps  out  of  the  record  of  Sebastopol, 
and  in  War  and  Peace  the  psychology  of  war,  as  opposed  to  its 
physiology,  finds  ample  expression.  Here  war  is  laid  under  the 
microscope  just  as  Tolstoy’s  old  home  life  had  been  laid.  The 
Shakespearean  amplitude  of  Tolstoy  includes  the  movements  of 
vast  masses  of  troops  as  easily  as,  for  example,  the  details  of  a 
serf-girl’s  lejanka.  And  just  as  he  had,  in  his  records  of  domes¬ 
ticity,  been  able,  while  conceiving  the  whole,  to  reveal  each 
individual  unit  in  rounded  life,  so  in  his  great  book  on  war  he 
makes  not  only  the  army  corps  and  the  army  but  the  anonymous 
unit,  Ivan,  the  Russian  private  soldier,  stand  squarely  before  us. 

It  is  neither  the  legitimate  nor  the  upstart  emperor  who  reveals 
the  soul  of  war,  but  rather  Platon  the  moujik  in  uniform.  And 
the  director  of  this  soul  is  not  a  Russian  equivalent  of  that  rest¬ 
less  Latin  conqueror  who  wa«  to  redden  with  the  life-blood  of 
his  army  the  long  snow-tracks  of  the  steppes.  He  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  essentially  national  and  inarticulate  Kutusoff,  who 
grasped  so  firmly  the  great  central  fact  of  the  campaign  that  Russia 
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alone  could  deliver  the  Russians.  But  brooding  on  this  war  of 
national  self-preservation,  the  moralist  asks  through  the  lips  of 
Prince  Andrd  whether  any  human  being  has  the  right  bv  a  nod 
of  his  head  to  dismiss  thousands  of  unknown  units  to  mutilation 
or  death.  Never  in  a  single  page,  however  animated  by  the 
variegated  movement  of  war,  does  Tolstoy  forget  the  long- 
obscured  balance  between  right  and  wrong  as  weighed  in  the 
scales  of  immediate  necessity.  He  penetrates  all  hearts  and 
reveals  not  only  the  acute  self-consciousness  of  young  officers,  but 
also  that  group-consciousness  of  masses  of  transplanted  peasants 
who  feel  dumbly  that  they  are  being  used  not  so  much  as  warriors 
but  as  the  mere  fuel  of  war.  The  most  insignificant  details  in 
the  humblest  lives  find  their  place  beside  the  pageantry  of  em¬ 
perors  on  this  immense  canvas,  and  so  far  as  war  can  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  printed  w'ords  Tolstoy  has  in  his  great  book  un¬ 
ravelled  the  labyrinths  of  its  strange  psychology. 

Another  Russian  psychologist  has  revealed  introspectively  on 
a  small  canvas  what  Tolstoy  has  revealed  objectively  on  an  im¬ 
mense  one.  Garshin  has  minutely  recorded  his  psychical 
experiences  as  a  private  soldier  during  that  long  advance  which 
led  to  Plevna.  No  diary  in  the  trenches  to-day  can  sound  more 
sensitively  both  the  individual  and  the  group-feeling  under  the 
organised  upheaval  of  war.  One  sees  that  Russian  officer  dis¬ 
cussing,  like  a  veritable  Petronius  Arbiter,  the  niceties  of  French 
(xietry  at  one  moment  and  at  another  striking  again  and  again 
an  unfortunate  private  soldier  in  the  face.  And  then  one  sees 
the  same  man  in  quite  another  phase  of  actuality  when,  after  his 
company  has  been  terribly  cut  up,  he  is  found  broken  and  un¬ 
strung,  repeating  monotonously  to  himself  the  exact  number  of 
the  casualties.  Garshin  has  drawn  his  picture  in  greyish  tints 
revealing  both  himself  and  the  ordinary  Russian  soldier  as  beings 
who,  without  pugnacity  and  without  the  lure  of  glory,  will  advance 
quietly  and  indifferently  to  death.  As'  they  approached  the  river 
that  separates  them  from  the  final  test  their  inner  cohesion  be¬ 
comes  absolute  and  all  individual  differences  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  temperament  vanish.  The  inarticulate  mutterings  against 
officers  fade  away  and  one  realises  that  one  is  not  musing  on 
the  broodings  of  a  single  Russian  soldier  but  rather  on  the  group- 
consciousness  of  a  vast  unit,  the  Russian  army.  For  this  hyper¬ 
sensitive  annotator  who  has  written  down  his  own  soul  has  un¬ 
consciously  merged  himself  in  an  all-absorbing  unit,  so  that  his 
short  record  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  is  as  valuable,  after  its 
fashion,  as  Tolstov’s  magnificent  treatise  on  the  Invasion  of 
1812. 

But  it  has  been  left  to  Leonid  Andreyev  to  probe  the  pathology 
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of  war  and  to  tear,  as  from  its  entrails,  neither  glory  nor  glamour 
nor  endurance,  nor  even  crime,  but  the  last  gri«i  secret  of  all — 
madness.  Others  have  .shown  the  self-conscious  heroes  and  the 
self-conscious  victims  of  war.  Andreyev  has  depicted  those  in 
whose  hearts  all  motive  power  has  long  died  aw'ay.  The  out¬ 
raged  puppets  of  The  Red  Laugh  are  no  longer  the  all-enduring, 
inarticulate  peasants  of  Count  Tolstoy  ;  they  are  no  longer  human 
cogs  in  a  vast  and  impersonal  machine,  but  rather  its  torn  and 
mutilated  fragments,  the  mere  debris  and  slag  of  war.  Human 
nature  has  given  way  beneath  the  ruthless  and  inscrutable  strain, 
and  the  gibbering  of  the  maniac  reflects  the  long-concealed  in¬ 
sanity  of  war.  Old  symbols  of  flags  and  trophies  are  forgotten 
in  this  last  hideousness  of  reality.  Forgotten  are  the  healing 
tears  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  quiet  pride  of  dulce  et  decorum  est 
pro  patiut  mori,  and  only  the  grin  of  fear  responds  to  the  old 
challenges  of  glory.  The  corpses  are  endowed  with  a  new  horror, 
and  through  their  putrescence  there  echoes  endlessly  the  sob  of 
the  shambles — the  Eed  Laugh  of  War  :  “  We  looked  round  : 
behind  us  on  the  floor  lay  a  naked,  light  pink  body,  its  head 
thrown  back.  And  instantly  at  its  side  there  appeared  a  second, 
and  a  third.  And  the  earth  threw  them  up  one  after  the  other, 
and  soon  the  orderly  rows  of  light  pink  bodies  filled  all  the  rooms.” 
.\ndreyev’s  impressionism  verges  again  and  again  on  the  mon¬ 
strous,  but  so  long  as  the  pathology,  as  opposed  to  the  physiology, 
of  war,  has  a  place  in  fiction,  his  strange  novel  on  the  Manchurian 
Campaign  demands  attention.  For  it  was  not  for  Tolstoy,  the 
moralist,  who  rea.3oned  about  it,  but  for  Andreyev,  who  caught 
it  as  in  a  nightmare,  to  reveal  in  its  last  nudity  the  final  outrage  of 
war. 

Even  the  trench-born  realists  of  to-day,  the  author  of  the 
almost  too  poignant  Gaspard  and  the  author  of  the  terrible 
Le  Fer,  have  not  reproduced  that.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best, 
for,  as  the  rodant  philosopher  of  Les  Mimoires  d’un  Rat  pro¬ 
foundly  ob.se iwed  : — 

“A  quoi  Ijon  ces  descriptions  malsaines  puisqu’elles  n’ont  pas  le  pouvoir 
Je  supprinicr  los  guerres?  Ces  tableaux  sont  douloureux  s’ils  ^voquent  en 
nous  des  visions  vecues.  Ils  sont  inutiles  s’ils  s’adressent  a  rimagination 
(les curieux ;  rien  ne  pourra  jamais  donner  la  sensation  d’un  champ  de  bataille 
a  celui  qui  n’on  a  pas  vu.  Avant  cette  guerre,  il  existait  d4ji  sur  ce  sujet 
des  descriptions  riialistcs  et  ceux  qui  les  avaient  lues  ont  4t6  surpris  par 
la  realite.” 

And  the  “  Rat  ”  concludes  with  the  mercifully  true  statement 
that  hnman  capacity  for  impressions  is  unequal  to  the  horrors 
that  crowd  in  upon  the  senses.  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 


AN  IMAGINARY  CONVERSATION. 

Gosse  and  Moore. 

II. 

Gosse.  So  you  refrained  from  entertaining  the  passengers  with 
such  literary  discourse  ae  I  am  enjoying  now?  Strange.  .  .  . 

Moore.  It  is  strange,  and  much  stranger  than  you  would  think  for, 
to  6nd  oneself  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  one’s  ideas,  for 
there  was  nobody  of  my  kin  on  board  the  ship  that  took  me,  nobody 
who  knew  me  or  my  writings,  or  who  had  read  any  book  that  we  had 
read,  or  seen  any  pictures  that  we  have  seen — a  strange  sense  of 
estrangement  that  can  be  likened  to  an  island  and  savages,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  passengers  and  myself  spoke  the  same  language, 
but  a  language  alienated  from  ideas  avails  us  nothing,  and  you 
will  appreciate  my  alarm  when  I  tell  you  that  the  nearest  thing 
to  intellectual  sympathy  I  could  find  on  board  that  ship  was  a  man 
who  explained  his  invention  for  building  piers  out  of  concrete.  It 
appears  to  have  been  successful  somewhere  in  India.  He  was  on 
his  way  thither  to  lay  down  more  boxes  of  concrete,  and  his  account 
of  his  invention  interested  me,  for  there  was  nothing  else  to  listen  to. 
The  Sentimental  Journey  is  not  a  long  book,  unfortunately.  Only 
one  other  spoke  to  me;  I’ve  forgotten  what  his  occupation  in  life 
was;  but  his  ignorance  is  rememberable.  “  What  book  are  you  read¬ 
ing?  ”  he  asked  one  day.  I  answered  The  Sentimental  Journey,  and 
^  began  to  tell  him  my  surprise  and  delight  in  coming  upon  the  famous 
phrase,  “God  tempera  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.’’  “A 
phrase,’’  I  said,  “  that  many  believe  to  be  in  the  Gospels,  for  it 
soimds  like  Jesus.’’  It  isn’t,  nor  is  it  Sterne’s.  He  got  it  from  a 
half-witted  shepherdess,  and  does  not  give  her  French.  The 
proverb  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  France;  but  Sterne’s  version  started 
it  on  a  new  life  in  England.  “  God  tempers  the  wind  ’’  is  better  than 
“  God  measures  the  wind,’’  which  may  be  the  French  turn  of  phrase. 
It  was  not,  however,  this  improvement  that  gave  the  proverb  .  nmor- 
tality — but  the  substitution  of  lamb  for  yoe.  A  shepherdess  would 
not  be  likely  to  speak  of  a  shorn  lamb.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the 
“  yoe  ’’  that  is  shorn.  I  spell  the  word  phonetically,  Gosse,  for  I 
prefer  the  word  as  shepherds  pronounce  it.  Sterne  changes  “  yoe  " 
into  lamb,  thereby  bringing  a  little  pathos  into  the  proverb ;  and,  we 
being  a  sentimental  people,  I  was  saying  to  the  passenger  when  he 
interrupted  me,  “  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  said  God 
tempers  the  wund  to  the  shorn  lamb?’’  “Yes,’’  I  answered. 
“  Which  shows,”  the  passenger  replied  derisively,  "that  he  knows 
no  more  about  iambs  than  he  does  about  pheasants.  A  howler  it  was 
when  he  said  that  pheasants  ate  mangel  wurzels ;  but  this  is  a  worse 
one;  who  ever  heard  of  shorn  lambs?  ’’ 
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My  absent-minded  companion  imagined  that  I  was  speaking  of 
Lloyd  George!  It  was  Lloyd  George,  he  thought,  who  said,  “  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,”  and  it  seemed  useless  to  point 
out  his  mistake  to  him. 

Why,  here’s  tea,  Gosse;  you’ll  have  a  cup  with  me? 

GossE.  You’ve  detained  me  already  a  long  while,  and  my  wife  is 
expecting  me  with  your  message  that  you  have  kindly  promised  to 
come  and  entertain  our  visitors. 

Moore.  But,  my  dear  friend,  you  promised  to  hear  me  out,  and 
just  as  we  arrive  at  the  interesting  part  of  the  story,  you  say  you  must 
go,  puzzling  me  rather  than  helping  me,  throwing  a  rope  to  a  drowning 
man  and  withdrawing  it  before  he  reaches  the  bank.  There  are 
Johnson’s  Rassela^  and  Goldsmith’s  Ficar  of  Wakefield  to  speak 
about,  but  these  works  need  not  detain  us  long ;  neither  is  significant 
of  the  novel  of  family  life  that  was  preparing ;  Rasselae  does  not  even 
bint  at  it,  the  Ficar  of  Wakefield  only  faintly.  And  the  next  writer 
of  notoriety,  if  not  of  importance,  is  one  of  whom  I  know  little,  only 
some  passages,  and  shall  be  beholden  to  you  for  information  regarding 
Eoderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Humphry  Clinker,  titles 
that  do  not  make  show  of  the  poetic,  serious  literature  we  are  in 
search  of,  presaging  rather  abundant  horseplay  and  obscene  jests. 

Gosse.  Smollett  didn’t  avoid  either.  But  have  you  never  read 
Smollett? 

Moore.  To  say  that  I  have  read  him  would  be  untrue,  and  to  say 
that  I  have  not  read  him  would  be  nearly  as  untrue.  My  memory 
of  him  is  gusto,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  an  outlook  on  life  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  his  style. 

Gosse.  Smollett  is  no  doubt  a  most  unseemly  writer,  but  in  view 
of  the  influence  he  exercised  and  still  exercises  on  the  English  novel 
I  would  have  you  consider  him  more  carefully  than  you  seem  inclined 
to  do,  for  Smollett  was  not  only  the  translator  of  Gil  Bias,  but  the 
master  builder  of  this  special  kind  of  novel  of  adventure.  It  came 
to  him  from  Spain,  a  country  he  says  he  had  travelled  and  knew 
inside  out  and  from  end  to  end.  I  should  be  inclined  to  regard  this 
as  an  over-statement,  and  to  think  that  the  spirit  and  form  alike  of 
Don  Quixote  escaped  him.  The  picaresque  novel - 

Moore.  Before  we  go  any  further,  will  you  tell  me  in  what  the 
picaresque  novel  consists  ? 

Gosse.  I  think  I  can  define  it.  In  the  picaresque  novel  the  reader 
is  entertained  by  a  quickly  changing  spectacle :  scenes  tacked 
together,  it  hardly  matters  how  loosely,  the  object  of  the  writer  being 
to  amuse  the  reader  with  what  is  passing  before  his  eyes,  regardless 
of  what  has  happened  before  and  what  may  happen  afterwards.  In 
one  chapter  we  are  in  a  thieves’  kitchen,  and  in  the  next  w’e  are  taken 
across  the  street  to  hear  a  young  man  paying  court  to  a  young  woman, 
or  to  watch  couples  assembled  for  dancing  or  any  other  spectacle 
that  may  please  the  lively  fancy  of  the  author  to  exhibit  for  our 
pleasures.  But  a  thing  that  I’d  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  that 
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Gil  Bias  passed  through  i’raiice  without  leaving,  I  may  say,  a  trace 
on  French  literature,  a  point  that  criticism  has  very  strangely  passed 
over  in  silence  or  very  nearly  in  silence,  to  influence  our  literature 
profoundly;  and  it  would  be  interesting,  so  it  seems  to  me,  if  you 
were  to  trace  this  influence  all  the  way  dowm  the  long  road  leading 
from  Smollett  to  Dickens.  It  penetrated  into  Ireland.  We  find  it  in 
Lever  and  Lover,  in  Handy  Andy,  for  instance. 

Moore.  All  you  say  moves  me  so  deeply  that  I  cannot  fail  to 
remember  it,  and  my  contribution  to  the  criticism  advised  by  vou 
will  be  that  what  did  happen  might  have  been  predicted.  A  great 
psychologist  of  races  who  was  a  great  sesthetician  as  well  would  have 
been  able  to  say :  the  French  having  a  sense  of  synthesis  will  not  be 
attracted  to  the  picaresque  novel,  but  the  English  being  without 
this  sense  will  be  drawn  to  it  like  flies  to  a  honeypot.  How  right  1 
was  to  ask  you  to  stay  to  tea,  Gosse.  And  now,  is  there  anybody 
between  Smollett  and  Walter  Scott  worthy  of  our  consideration? 

Gosse.  Nobody  of  importance,  none  that  may  impede  the  flights 
of  your  fancy. 

Moore.  Then  I’ll  pick  up  the  story  of  the  novel  where  I  left  it: 
the  Georgian  house  created  a  demand  for  drawing-room  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  Fielding  fell  in  wdth  the  humour  of  our  first  drawing¬ 
rooms  accidentally.  He  was  follow'ed  by  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
who  wrote  stories,  hoping,  of  course,  that  their  stories  would  please 
somebody;  the  desire  of  an  audience  does  not  imply  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  write  anything  he  thinks  the  public  will 
buy ;  Smollett  may  have  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  writing,  but 
he  wrote  to  please  himself,  I  think — in  the  main — for  literature  had 
not  yet  become  a  trade.  It  was  Walter  Scott  that  made  it  one.  A 
hideous  name,  a  name  for  an  ironmonger  or  a  grocer.  I  hope  you’re 
susceptible  to  names,  Gosse,  and  believe  them  to  be  potent  influences 
in  the  development  of  men’s  lives,  for  if  you  do  you’ll  begin  to 
hear  as  I  do  the  name  of  John  Alilton  ring  out  like  a  musical  motive 
w'ith  all  the  career  of  the  man  in  it.  Walter  Scott  is  a  flagrant 
example  of  the  evil  influence  of  a  name,  the  Walter  being  responsible 
for  the  faint  romantic  flavour,  and  the  Scott  for  the  man  of  stern  busi¬ 
ness.  His  name  was  always  antipathetic  to  me ;  even  in  the  days 
when  I  listened  to  my  father  reading  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
aloud,  I  could  not  keep  out  of  my  mind  the  image  of  an  amiable 
grocer,  counting  the  jingling  couplets  off  on  fingers  full  of  sand  and 
sugar.  I  may  have  articulated  and  developed  the  image  later  in 
life,  but  my  aversion  from  Scott  at  the  age  of  ten  so  alarmed  my 
father  that  I  fancy  from  something  my  mother  said  to  me  that  about 
this  time  his  talk  expatiated  in  fear  lest  he  had  caused  the  birth  of 
a  boy  who  not  only  did  not  care  to  listen  to  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  but  seemed  to  like  Marmion  even  less,  and  preferred  the 
billiard  table  to  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  He  certainly  brought  a 
volume  of  Burke’s  speeches  to  the  billiard  room  and  laid  it  before 
me,  pointing  out  a  particularly  dull  passage  on  which  he  challenged 
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me  to  produce  a  gloss,  which  1  sought  without  finding  for  three  days, 
and  tlie  confession  that  Macaulay  was  as  antipathetic  to  me  as 
Burke  seomed  to  aggravate  my  father’s  sense  of  his  responsibility. 
You  too,  Gosse,  suffered  from  your  father’s  ideas;  we  all  do;  and, 
having  written  more  juvenile  poetry  than  I,  and  kept  up  a  closer 
interest  in  poetry  th^  I  have  been  able  to  do,  you  can  tell  more 
explicitly  how  you  suffered  from  your  father’s  literary  appreciations. 
You  have  not  forgotten — none  of  us  have — how  impressed  our  parents 
were  by  the  prices  paid  to  Scott  for  poems,  and  I  think  that  you 
mention  in  your  History  of  English  Literature  that  £1,000  was  paid 
for  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  £4,000  for  Marmion. 

Gosse.  Abbotsford  was  an  expensive  place  to  keep  up. 

Moore.  And  it  was  kept  up  by  living  in  sin  always ;  unintermittent 
sinfulness  as  is  proven  by  the  Waverley  novels.  A  great  sinning 
house  it  was,  and  Scott  continued  to  sin  again  the  Holy  Spirit  after 
the  crash  as  before;  indeed,  the  crash  seems  to  have  taught  him 
nothing,  for  he  tried  to  w'rite  off  his  debts,  thereby  accepting  the 
morality  of  the  grocer  as  applicable  to  the  artist,  a  mischievous 
surrender  to  the  false  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  morality  adapted 
to  all  circumstances — an  absurd  thesis  which  cannot  be  upheld  in 
view  of  the  different  codes  enjoined  upon  the  priest  and  the  soldier. 
That  these  are  in  conflict  nobody  will  deny  if  he  be  allowed  time  to 
reflect,  and  there  are  still  some  amongst  us  who  on  being  driven  into 
a  comer  will  concede  that  the  grocer  must  not  make  love  to  the 
tallow  chandler’s  wife,  it  being  certain  that  by  so  doing  he  will  lay 
himself  open  sooner  or  later  to  a  charge  of  sanding  the  sugar.  It  is 
upon  such  shades  as  these  that  the  vast  social  structure  is  built  up, 
as  a  friend  of  mine  foresaw  fully  the  other  day  when  he  withdrew 
his  manuscripts  and  refused  to  have  any  further  dealings  with  his 
agent  who  had  put  his  wife  aside  to  live  with  his  clerk.  The  agent 
was  answered  rightly,  in  my  opinion,  when  he  reproached  the  novelist 
with  having  done  likewise ;  the  morality  of  the  artist,  said  the  novelist, 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  morality  of  the  agent.  The  agent, 
being  the  intermediary  between  the  artist  and  the  public,  must  be  a 
man  of  irreproachable  morals.  Don’t  you  see?  Of  course,  the  poor 
man  saw,  but  the  spell  of  Aphrodite  was  upon  him. 

Gosse.  “  Lo,  the  wdiite  implacable  Aphrodite.”  But  we’re  stray¬ 
ing  from  the  questions  at  issue, 

iMoore.  Only  from  Scott  to  the  literary  agent.  Abbotsford !  A 
literary  agent  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  vocables;  Abbotsford,  he 
would  say,  is  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  I  can  hear  him  in  imagina¬ 
tion  muttering  on  the  terrace :  Sir  W alter  must  have  money  to  keep 
it  up,  and  by  a  judicious  management  of  the  serial  rights  for  New 
Zealand  it  can  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done,  for  the  public  likes  its 
author  to  live  in  towers.  There  were  towers,  Gosse,  at  Abbotsford, 
or  Scott’s  literary  agent  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  take  the 
place.  I  have  forgotten  the  architecture,  but  there  must  have  been 
towers,  for  nothing  else  but  the  upkeep  of  the  towers  could  have 
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compelled  a  man  to  continue  rhyming  the  romantic  page  nioniina 

after  morning. 

Gosse.  But  are  you  sure  that,  in  speaking  about  Scott,  you  have 
not  dropped  into  subterfuge,  evasion,  or — shall  I  say  it? — humour? 

I  seem  to  miss  in  your  criticism  the  fine  direct  simple  thinking  the 
absence  of  which  in  the  English  novel  afflicts  you.  I  would  ask  you, 
in  your  own  interest,  mind  you,  so  that  when  you  sit  down  to  write 
your  essay  it  should  be  with  a  clear  mind,  embracing  every  aspect  of 
your  intricate  and  difficult  subject,  if  some  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
sincere  aversion  from  Scott’s  poems  and  novels  (I  presume  the  novels 
fail  to  please  you  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  the  poems)  may  not 
be  attributed  to  Abbotsford  and  Scott’s  attempt  to  live  on  literature 
as  the  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  lived  upon  forays.  I  believe  you  to 
be  honest,  but  are  you  sure  you  ax’e  not  biased,  disposed,  yea,  even 
determined,  to  believe  that  the  free  mind,  so  essential  to  literature, 
is  incompatible  with  Abbotsford.  .  .  .  You  may  be  right  that  better 
literature  is,  as  a  rule,  produced  by  them  who  lived  from  garret  to 
garret,  and  that  the  obscure  life  and  death  is  often  followed  by  an 
apotheosis. 

Moore.  I  never  liked  the  name,  a  big  armchair  name  that  seems 
to  me  to  forecast  the  poems  and  the  novels. 

Gosse.  And,  that  being  so,  is  it  not  tme  that  we  are  prone,  all  of 
us,  myself  as  well  as  you,  to  take  a  further  step  and  to  affirm  that 
the  writer  who  makes  money  writes  for  money? 

Moore.  The  works  of  our  successful  authors  do  not  allow’  us  to 
believe  that  they  wrote  to  please  themselves,  and  to  do  them  justice 
they  do  not  pretend  that  their  works  could  interest  anybody  who  is 
not  more  debased  than  themselves. 

Gosse.  I  am  not  certain  that  what  you  say  is  not  true ;  but  an 
inquiry  would  lead  us  far  from  the  task  in  w’hich  we  are  engaged,  nor 
should  we  ever  arrive  at  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  suc¬ 
cessful  authorship  through  inquiry,  for  the  authors  we  have  in  mind 
could  not  tell  us  even  if  they  would.  We  can  only  know  the  successful 
author  through  our  common  humanity;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  everybody  writes  to  please  himself,  and  that  although  the  writer 
may  know  his  books  are  not  as  good  as  the  books  on  the  shelves  above 
him,  he  will  continue  to  take  pleasure  in  his  own  work  with  a  sigh 
of  regret  perhaps  that  it  isn’t  better.  It  is  possible  that  you  yourself 
heave  a  sigh  after  reading  Landor’s  Helen  and  Achilles;  but 
for  that  you  do  not  destroy  your  manuscript,  and,  this  being  so, 
you  should  be  able  to  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  most  inferior 
writer  amongst  us  and  understand  that  he,  too,  as  much  as  Landor, 
writes  as  well  as  he  can  and  takes  pleasure  in  it. 

Moore.  I  believe  you’re  right.  I  remember  a  friend  in  the  old 
days  saying  to  me :  I  know  that  I  could  not  write  like  Ibsen,  and  I 
wouldn’t  if  I  could.  He  was  a  successful  dramatist,  who - 

Gosse.  Who  liked  to  please  his  public  just  as  you  like  to  please 
yours. 
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Moore.  You’re  a  better  psychologist  than  I  thought  for,  Gosse,  and 
your  last  admonitions  contain  signs  and  traces  of  the  mind  that  wrote 
Father  and  Son. 

Gosse.  Every  man  writes  what  pleases  him  to  write,  nor  is  the 
choice  given  to  us.  Scott  could  not  breathe  the  pure  air  of  Mount 
— calm  heights  where  the  intellect  sits  enthroned. 

Moore.  Amid  snows  unsoiled  even  by  eagles’  talons.  Vocal 
sculpture  over  against  marmorial  seas.  But  Landor  could  descend 
at  will  into  a  boudoir  and  be  witty.  You  remember,  no  doubt,  how 
delightfully  the  Duchess  de  Fontaigne  talks  to  Bossuet,  and  will 
agree  with  me  that  Balzac  has  little  to  show  as  true,  or  Ingres 
anything  more  beautiful.  And  you  remember  her  who  gazes 
across  melancholy  Flemish  lands  dreaming  her  soul  away  in  dreams 
of  one  in  Paris — dreams  that  she  herself  is  only  faintly  aware  of — a 
delicate  breathing  only  audible  to  the  attentive  ear.  But  I  urge  no 
fault.  I  was  meditating  on  the  beautiful  things  that  few  ever  see  or 
hear.  Time  can  do  nothing.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Pater’s  and 
Landor’s  readers  will  increase;  but  there  will  always  be  a  few.  You 
know  the  prophecy,  arriving  early  and  staying  late.  All  the  same, 
the  thought  is  a  sad  one  that  the  next  generation  may  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  my  writing  than  with  Landor’s  or  Pater’s,  and  merely 
because  they  are  inferior.  Ah,  there  is  the  sting. 

Gosse.  Does  your  distress  extend  to  my  w'ritings? 

Moore.  No,  Gosse,  I  hadn’t  thought  of  yours,  but  I’m  sure  you 
would  shed  the  last  drop  of  your  blood  to  make  Landor  and  Pater 
known  to  the  next  generation. 

Gosse.  I  wonder  if  you  would  shed  the  first  drop  of  yours?  But 
we’re  wasting  time. 

Moore.  Wasting  time  !  Are  you,  then,  so  eager  to  return  to  Scott, 
who  never  seems  to  have  suffered  from  waiter’s  cramp?  It  was  my 
father’s  wont  to  tell  that  Scott  wrote  for  three  or  four  hours  every 
morning,  and  spent  the  afternoons  on  horseback,  a  mode  of  life  that 
seemed  to  me  disgraceful,  the  romantic  page  requiring  in  my  ten- 
year-old  imagination  all  the  poet’s  life,  as  the  cocoon  requires  all 
the  silkworm’s.  It  was  some  years  after  that  my  dislike  of  forays 
and  joustings  suited  to  the  family  reading  was  stirred  up  again  by 
an  engraving  in  which  a  benevolent  grey-haired  old  gentleman  sat 
under  a  purple  curtain,  pen  in  hand,  not  writing,  nor  thinking,  for 
when  a  man  thinks,  his  countenance  empties,  losing  all  expression. 
Scott  was  not  thinking;  there  w'as  little  time  for  thinking;  he  was 
writing  off  his  debts  at  the  time,  and  had  given  an  hour  to  a  portrait 
painter;  and  his  right  hand  held  the  grey  goose  quill,  while  his  left 
hand  caressed  the  head  of  an  intrusive  deerhound.  I  saw  another 
portrait  later,  after  my  father’s  death,  and  my  misgivings  were 
increased  by  the  insipid  face  that  Raeburn  discerned  as  the  real 
author  of  Ivanhoe. 

Gosse.  It  might  be  as  w^ell  to  leave  out  deductions  drawn  from 
personal  appearances.  You’ve  been  painted  a  great  many  times, 
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and  I’m  not  certain  that  some  of  your  portraits  might  not  lead  to 
unfavourable  interpretations  of  the  value  of  your  own  WTitings. 
We’ll  say  no  more  on  this  point,  but  will  return  to  the  prose  narra- 
tives.  Of  course,  Ivanhoe  was  put  into  your  hands,  and  you  were 
bidden  to  read  it, 

Moore.  Ivanhoe,  Burke’s  Speeches,  Macaulay  are  enduring 
memories  of  an  unhappy  childhood.  But  I  liked  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor.  The  romantic  prediction  : 

When  the  last  heir  to  Eavenshood  to  Ravenshood  shall  ride 
To  woo  a  dead  maiden  to  be  his  bidde, 

He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie’s  flow 
And  his  name  shall  be  lost  for  evermo’. 

finds  an  echo  in  most  hearts  (in  every  heart),  for  the  note  is  a  tiue 
note  seldom  struck  and  often  sought;  and  Carlyle  could  not  have 
been  indifferent  to  its  appeal,  though  he  makes  little  of  it,  telling 
in  his  vindictive  essay  how,  the  romantic  page  being  finished,  Scott 
donned  a  green  jerkin  and  mounted  a  palfrey  and  prepared  to  go 
away  hunting;  but  one  morning  a  pig  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  hounds,  and  Sir  Walter  had  to  intervene,  and  cracking  his 
w'hip,  to  the  amusement  of  his  retainers,  he  drove  aw’ay  the  romantic 
porker,  Carlyle’s  account  of  the  episode  amounts  almost  to  assassi¬ 
nation;  it  exceeds  his  fell  and  ferine  account  of  Coleridge’s  mutter- 
ings  as  the  poet  shuffled  across  the  terrace  muttering  subjective, 
objective.  But  you  must  not  go,  Gosse,  till  you’ve  heard  Mr. 
Waverley  in  a  love  scene.  I  opened  the  book  this  morning. 

Gosse.  And  it  opened  at  the  page  you  are  going  to  read  to  me. 
How  very  remarkable. 

Moore.  “Forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley.  I  should  incur  iny  own 
heavy  censure  did  I  delay  expressing  my  sincere  conviction  that  I 
can  never  regard  you  otherwise  than  as  a  valued  friend.  I  should 
do  you  the  highest  injustice  did  I  conceal  my  sentiments  for  a 
moment — I  see  I  distress  you,  and  I  grieve  for  it,  but  better  now 
than  later;  and  0 !  better  a  thousand  times,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  you 
should  feel  a  present  momentary  disappointment  than  the  long  and 
heartsickening  griefs  which  attend  a  rash  and  ill-assorted  marriage!  ” 

“Good  God!  But  why  should  you  anticipate  such  consequences 
from  a  union  where  birth  is  equal,  where  fortune  is  favourable, 
w^here,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  tastes  are  similar,  where  you 
allege  no  preference,  where  you  even  express  a  favourable  opinion 
of  him  w'hom  you  reject?’’ 

“  Mr.  Waverley,  I  have  that  favourable  opinion,  and  so  strongly, 
that  though  I  would  rather  have  been  silent  upon  the  grounds  of  my 
resolutions,  you  shall  command  them,  if  you  exact  such  a  mark  of 
my  esteem  and  confidence.’’ 

I  have  often  heard  you  lament  the  ineptitude  of  the  female  novel, 
but  can  you  say,  hand  on  your  heart,  that  it  is  possible  to  discover 
in  the  serial  story  published  in  the  servant  girl’s  magazine  a  page 
more  inept  than  those  I  have  just  read — more  removed  from  human 
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thought  and  feeling,  more  trite,  calling  up  no  image  unless  that  of 
two  sleek  rotund  inoffensive  little  animals,  guinea  pigs,  that — but  I 
see  I  distress  you. 

GossE.  It  is  not  so  much  our  opinions  that  divide  us  as  our 
tempers — yours  allows  you  to  speak  with  studied  disrespect  of  one 
who  once  occupied  the  highest  position  in  literature  to  which  a  man 
can  attain.  You  know  that  Balzac  was  a  great  admirer  of  Scott, 
and  the  fact  makes  the  change  that  has  come  over  public  taste 
regarding  the  Waverley  novels  incomprehensible  to  me  at  least.  I 
have  listened  to  your  reading  a  declaration  of  love  that  doubtless 
moved  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  to  tears,  and  heai’d  your 
comment  that  it  reminded  you  of  nothing  unless  perhaps  the  almost 
mute  and  wholly  unnecessary  guinea-pig.  Apd  what  aggravates  my 
position  is  that  I  cannot  say  truthfully  that  I  feel  what  you  have 
read  is  not  ridiculous. 

Mooke.  There  are  many  more. 

Gosse.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  continue  a  little  while  longer  I 
will  draw  your  attention  to  a  matter  about  which  you  may  find  it 
convenient  to  speak  in  your  essay,  that  though  we  admire  Shelley’s 
poetry  we  are  unable  to  admire  the  poetry  Shelley  admired.  He 
admired  Byron,  and  I’m  afraid  that  nobody  will  be  able  to  explain 
to  us  how  it  was  that  Shelley’s  exquisite  ear  took  pleasure  in  the 
versification  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lara,  The  Corsair,  and  Childe 
Harold.  This  admiration  and  Goethe’s  are  incomprehensible  unless 
we  allow  that  Byron  possessed  qualities  in  1820  that  he  does  not 
possess  in  1918.  I  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  texts 
must  be  regarded  as  les  petits  vins  du  pays,  wines  that  lose  their 
flavour  after  a  certain  number  of  years;  but  if  we  do  not  raise  or 
lower  poetry  to  the  level  of  the  wine  list,  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
loss  and  gain?  Whereas  Byron  has  lost,  Shakespeare  has  gained, 
like  the  fine  wines  of  Bordeaux  he  seems  to  have  gathered  flavour 
and  arorna,  and  is  to-day  a  greater  poet  than  he.  was  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  days. 

Moore.  Excellently  well  said,  Gosse;  we  know  that  Shakespeare 
was  rough  on  the  palate  in  1603,  and  that  for  more  than  fifty  years 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  retained  their  supreniacy. 

Gosse.  After  the  Restoration  they  began  to  lose  their  fragrance, 
and  have  continued  to  lose  it;  and  if  some  writers  come  down  to 
us  deteriorated,  why  should  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  others 
have  gained?  And,  since  change  for  better  or  worse  is  observable 
in  all,  is  it  certain  that  any  writer  is  destined  to  be  read  as  long  as 
there  are  readers  in  England  ?  The  romantic  movement  swept  Pope 
away,  and  no  reputation  was  more  securely  established  than  his. 
Who  shall  say  that  another  change  will  not  sweep  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley  out  of  popular  favour? 

Moore.  So  you  think,  Gosse,  there  is  no  standard  of  taste,  and 
that  the  mere  caprice  of  a  generation  is  accountable,  whether  it 
admires  Scott  or  Balzac. 
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Gosse.  Do  you  think  there  is  one? 

Moore.  I  think  we  find  one  in  antiquity.  Who  can  doubt  that 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Catullus  would  stare  at  us  verj'  blankly 
if  we  were  to  rouse  them  from  their  sleep  to  ask  their 
opinion  of  Quentin  Dunoard,  and  it  requires  no  great  efiort 
of  the  imagination  to  discover  the  very  words  with  which 
Apuleius  would  answer  us.  He  would  say  in  my  day  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  Christianity  creeping  about,  and  we  did 
not  think  much  of  it;  but  we  did  not  think  it  would  lead  you  into 
an  admiration  of  such  dulness  as  Scott.  But  Apuleius  and  Longus, 
Virgil,  Catullus,  Horace  and  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes 
would  take  off  their  hats  to  Shakespeare.  Every  one  of  them  would 
understand  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  and  Lear.  The  Tempest  would 
enchant  them,  and  they  would  appreciate  all  our  great  prose  writers 
— Landor,  De  Quincey,  Pater.  Why,  therefore,  should  they  fail  to 
understand  our  narrative  prose  if  there  be  any  worth  in  it? 

Gosse.  But  do  you  think  that  an  appeal  to  antiquity  is  altogether 
fair  to  Scott  or  to  any  modern  writer  ? — modern  life  being  so  different 
from  ancient  life.  Do  you  think  that  Virgil  w'ould  have  understood 
Miss  Austen? 

Moore.  You  have  put  an  interesting  question,  for  w’hich  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  and  my  answer  will  fall  out  naturally  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation.  Pride  and  Prejudice  was  published  many  years 
after  it  w'as  written.  How  many? 

Gosse.  Fourteen  years,  and  you  can  reckon  on  her  to  support  your 
contention  that  the  literature  that  interests  the  next  generation  is 
not  written  for  money. 

Moore.  Scott’s  centenary  must  have  fallen  flat,  for  I  remember 
nothing  of  it,  but  I  have  a  very  distinct  memory  of  the  articles  that 
celebrated  Miss  Austen’s.  Praise  there  was  in  plenty,  and  if  the 
writers  of  the  articles  could  not  discover  the  qualities  that  stirred 
their  enthusiasm,  it  was  because  they  were  not  themselves  writers 
of  prose  narrative.  It  may  be  said  that  nobody  understands  any¬ 
thing  so  intimately  as  the  craft  he  practises,  and  though  the  praise 
of  the  amateur  is  always  welcome,  it  is  the  criticism  of  the  fellow- 
craftsman  that  counts.  The  praise  was  all  right  and  very  pleasing 
to  me,  who  was  nevertheless  puzzled  and  unable  to  explain  how  the 
gentlemen  could  have  written  so  much  and  said  so  little,  the  subject 
being  Miss  Austen,  about  whom  so  many  interesting  things  might  be 
said.  I  should  not  have  wished  them  to  omit  the  obvious  that  Miss 
Austen  was  a  delightful  writer  who  described  the  society  of  which  she 
was  part  and  parcel.  It  was  necessary  to  say  as  much,  of  course, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  see  why  this  very  trite  appreciation  should  be 
expanded  into  many  columns  when  so  much  remained  unwritten 
about  this  delightful  writer  who,  etc.  After  having  mentioned  for 
the  tenth  time  that  she  described  the  society  of  which  she  was  part 
and  parcel,  I  should  have  liked  the  critics  to  have  pointed  out  that 
Miss  Austen  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  medium  of  literary  expression, 
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and  it  will  no  doubt  come  ae  a  surprise  to  the  critics  to  hear  that 
Miss  Austen  was  the  inventor  of  the  formula  whereby  domestic  life 
may  be  described :  and  that  every  one  of  us,  without  exception, 
Balzac  and  Tornguenief  as  much  as  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  and  Antony 
Trollope,  are  indebted  to  her. 

GossE.  A  perfect  blossom.  Her  craft - 

Moore.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  her  craft  which  we 
must  allow  to  be  good  and  wonderful — it  is  wonderful  when  we 
remember  that  she  discovered  it.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  she 
was  her  own  potter,  decorator,  vintager,  and  that  her  jars  were  mostly 
well  shapen,  the  painting  witful,  and  the  wine  excellent,  without 
doubt  the  purest  our  island  produces — a  delicious  wine,  wholesome, 
palatable,  one  that  can  be  drunk  with  pleasure  by  all,  especially  by 
men  and  women  of  letters  and  by  whom  it  is  especially  recommended. 
Though  divided  on  all  other  points,  it  seems  we  are  united  on  this, 
and  were  not  my  rooms  too  small  to  contain  the  entire  sodality,  it 
would  have  pleased  me  to  invite  all  here  and  put  a  certain  matter 
to  the  vote — the  only  certain  way  of  settling  anything ;  but  as  that 
is  impossible  I  have  taken  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  sodality ;  we  are  agreed,  I  say,  that  if  the  great 
dead  wore  to  reawaken,  the  Austen  wine  might  be  offered  to  Virgil, 
Catullus,  Horace,  Longus,  Apuleius,  and  Petronius  Arbiter  without 
fear  that  tliey  would  run  to  the  window  making  wry  faces. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  have  read  Pride  and  Prejudice,  but  the 
two  principal  characters,  Mr.  Collins  and  Elizabeth,  are  still  clear 
to  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  still  keep  a  place  in  my  recollection, 
and,  unless  my  memory  retains  the  good  and  forgets  the  false,  this 
book  tends  towards  the  vase  rather  than  the  wash-tub,  which  is  rare 
in  English  novels;  but  it  will  be  safer  for  me  to  speak  to  you  of 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  which  I  read  lately,  for  in  that  work  it  often 
seemed  to  be  that  Miss  Austen  is  at  her  best  and  at  her  worst. 

Her  subject  is  what  is  known  as  “  County,”  and  her  narrative 
opens  as  it  should  open  in  a  large  commodious  house  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  park  as  far  as  possible  from  the  high  road.  And  the 
moment  chosen  is  propitious.  Mrs.  Dash  wood’s  husband  has  just 
died,  Mrs.  Dashwood  and  her  daughters  are  going  to  leave  their 
ancestral  hall  for  a  cottage  in  Devonshire,  and  the  son  and  heir  is 
minded  to  give  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for  they  Rave 
not  been  left  well  off ;  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  are  mentioned, 
but  the  heir’s  wife  thinks  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  too  large  a 
sum;  a  long  discussion  ensues,  and  by  successive  stages  the  proposed 
sum  is  reduced  until  at  last  a  few  insignificant  presents  are  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient. 

The  heroine  of  Sense  and  Sensibility  is  Marianne,  and  Miss 
Austen’s  intention  is  to  present  a  highly  strung  romantic  girl  who 
believes  the  time  for  love  is  twenty  or  before,  for  at  two-and-twenty 
young  women  have  passed  the  bloom' of  youth;  and  Marianne  is,  of 
course,  certain  that  whosoever  loves  once  can  never  love  again. 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  setting  forth  the  mental  attitude  of  her 
young  people  Miss  Austen  falls  into  something  like  the  sentenfious- 
ness  of  Mr.  Waverley  unwittingly,  for  she  was  not  sufficiently  prac¬ 
tised  in  her  craft  to  see  that  the  mere  writing  of  a  long  passage  for 
Eleanor  to  speak  to  her  sister  fails  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  fact  that  Eleanor  represents  common  sense.  It  is  all  too  sudden. 
The  passage  I’m  going  to  read  is  hurled,  as  it  were,  at  the  reader  with¬ 
out  preliminary  intimations  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  it,  with  the 
result  that  he  makes  nothing  of  it,  and  falls  to  thinking  whatever 
does  all  this  nonsense  mean;  a  state  of  soul  cannot  be  conveyed  in 
a  speech,  and  in  a  speech  delivered  by  somebody  w'hose  acquaint¬ 
ance  we  have  only  just  made,  and  I  confess  that  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  Mr.  Waverley  over  again  when  I  read  : 

“  Of  his  sense  and  goodness,”  continued  Eleanor,  ‘‘  no  one  can,  1 
think,  be  in  doubt  who  has  seen  him  often  enough  to  engage  liim  in 
unreserved  conversation.  The  excellence  of  his  understanding  and 
his  principles  can  be  concealed  only  by  that  shyness  which  too  often 
keeps  him  silent.  You  know  enough  of  him  to  do  justice  to  his  solid 
worth.  But  of  his  minuter  propensities,  as  you  call  them,  you  have, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  been  kept  more  ignorant  than  myself. 
He  and  I  have  been  at  times  thrown  a  good  deal  together,  while  you 
have  been  wholly  engrossed  on  the  most  affectionate  principals  by 
my  mother.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  have  studied  his  senti¬ 
ments,  and  heard  his  opinions  on  subjects  of  literature  and  taste; 
and  upon  the  whole  I  venture  to  pronounce  that  his  mind  is  well- 
informed,  his  enjoyment  of  books  extensively  great,  his  imagination 
lively,  his  observation  just  and  correct,  and  his  taste  delicate  and 
pure.  His  abilities  in  every  respect  improve  as  much  upon  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  his  manners  and  person.  At  first  sight  his  address  is 
certainly  not  striking,  and  his  person  can  hardly  be  called  handsome 
till  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  which  are  uncommonly  good,  and  the 
general  sweetness  of  his  countenance  is  seen.  At  present  I  know 
him  so  w'ell  that  I  think  him  really  handsome,  or,  at  least,  almost 
so.  What  say  you,  Marianne?  ”  “  I  shall  very  soon  think  him  hand¬ 
some,  Eleanor,  if  I  don’t  now.  When  you  tell  me  to  love  him  as  a 
brother  I  shall  no  more  see  perfection  in  his  face  than  I  do  now  hi 
his  heart.”  Eleanor  then  tried  to  explain  the  real  state  of  the  case  to 
her  sister.  ”  I  don’t  attempt  to  deny,”  said  she,  ”  that  I  think  very 
highly  of  him,  that  I  greatly  esteem,  that  I  like  him.”  IMarianne 
here  burst  forth  wdth  indignation : 

”  Esteem  him,  like  him,  cold-hearted  Eleanor,  oh,  worse  than 
cold-hearted,  ashamed  of  being  otherwdse.  Use  those  words  again, 
and  I’ll  leave  the  room  this  moment.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  runs  Mr.  Waverley  very  close ;  the 
difference  is  that  Miss  Austen  had  something  in  her  mind  which  she 
w'anted  to  get  out  as  quickly  as  she  could.  She  is  in  the  position  of 
a  man  wffio  speaks  too  quickly  for  his  audience  to  follow  his  thoughts. 
Scott  was  merely  producing  copy  for  the  printer.  The  opening  of 
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Sense  and  Sensibility  is  not  only  hurried;  it  is  confused  by  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  scene  that  nobody  would  wish  away;  the  talk  between 
the  heir  and  his  wife  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  subject,  and  we 
find  ourselves  forced  to  admit  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
pages  had  been  reserved  for  a  more  shapely  exposition  of  the  | 

characters  of  INIarianne  and  Eleanor.  The  omission  of  the  scene  t 

between  the  heir  and  his  wife  would  have  been  a  great  loss,  but  w’e 
should  have  understood  Marianne  when  she  bids  good-bye  to  North-  i 

lands  and  have  sympathised  with  her. 

“  Dear,  dear  Northlands,”  she  asks;  ”  when  shall  I  cease  to  regret 
vou !  When  learn  to  feel  at  home  elsewhere  I  Oh !  Happy  house, 
could  you  know  what  I  suffer  now  in  viewing  you  from  this  spot,  from 
whence  perhaps  I  may  view  you  no  more !  And  you,  ye  well-known 
trees  I  you  will  continue  the  same.  No  leaf  will  decay  because  we 
are  removed,  or  any  branch  become  motionless,  though  we  can 
observe  you  no  longer!  No,  you  will  continue  the  same,  unconscious 
of  the  pleasure  or  the  regret  you  occasion,  and  insensible  of  any 
change  to  those  who  walk  imder  your  shade !  But  who  will  remain 
to  enjoy  you  ?  ” 

This  sententiousness — or  is  it  sensibility? — is  continued  for  about 
forty  pages,  and  is  not  dropped  until  the  sisters  go  with  their  mother 
to  the  Devonshire  Cottage,  and  our  attention  has  relaxed  consider¬ 
ably;  but  Miss  Austen  regains  it  when  a  young  man  appears  whom 
Marianne  recognises  as  the  one  she  has  been  craving  for  ever  since 
her  girlhood,  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  she  is  convinced  that  he 
is  the  only  one  worth  living  for.  At  last  the  theme  becomes  clear, 
and  we  perceive  that  the  author’s  intention  is  that  Marianne  shall 
be  cheated  of  her  desire,  and  marry  in  the  end  a  man  whose  years 
once  seemed  to  put  him  among  those  than  can  no  longer  hope  to 
inspire  passion.  Passion  alone  is  valid,  so  Marianne  thinks,  and  we 
comprehend  the  scheme  which  is  that  the  young  man  must  break 
with  her;  it  is  essential  to  the  story  that  he  should,  and  how  to  bring 
about  the  rupture  is  one,  I  said,  that  will  put  the  skill  of  the  narrator 
to  the  finest  test.  The  story  will  begin  to  creak  in  its  joints  if  the 
greatest  care  be  not  taken.  In  about  three  weeks  the  young  man 
expresses  a  desire  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  reason  he 
gives  for  his  return  to  London  is  not  satisfactory ;  indeed,  his  manner 
alanns  Marianne,  and  her  disquiet  is  increased  by  many  little  inci¬ 
dents.  So  far  so  good,  but  the  question  has  to  be  answered :  Is  the 
author  to  take  the  reader  into  her  confidence  and  tell  that  the  young 
man  has  flirted  with  Marianne  merely  to  pass  the  time  away,  his 
thoughts  being  fixed  on  a  rich  marriage,  or  is  the  author  going  to 
keep  the  secret  from  the  reader,  thereby  appealing  to  that  sense  of 
curiosity  which  is  in  everyone?  Strange  as  it  may  seem.  Miss 
Austen  chose  to  appeal  to  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  we  are 
well  advanced  in  the  novel  before  we  hear  that  the  young  gentleman 
has  succeeded  in  allying  himself  to  money.  The  motive  of  curiosity 
seems  to  me  to  lie  a  little  outside  of  her  art,  and  it  would  have  been 
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better  for  her  to  liave  taken  the  reader  into  her  confidence  and  told  I 
that  the  young  man  was  seeking  a  rich  marriage,  and  had  no  intention 
of  applying  his  Jife  to  the  worship  of  a  poor  girl ;  and  later  on  Miss 
Austen’s  inexperience  in  her  craft  leads  her  into  a  blunder  that 
cannot  be  condoned.  She  brings  back  the  young  man  after  his 
marriage  to  tell  Eleanor  that  he  is  very  sorry,  and  my  heart  failed 
me  when  I  saw  the  scene  rising  up  in  the  narrative,  and  prayed  that 
it  might  not  come  to  pass.  But  she  was  the  first,  a  Giotto  among 
women,  and  when  she  wrote  there  was  no  prose  narrative  for  her  to 
learn  from.  It  is  easier  for  us  to  avoid  these  mistakes.  A  writer 
of  inferior  talent — shall  we  say  Maupassant? — would  have  known 
that  the  scene  could  not  be  written,  for  there  are  scenes  in  life  that 
cannot  be  written,  even  if  they  can  be  proved  to  have  happened. 

The  writer  must  choose  what  can  be  written,  and  a  worse  exhibition 
of  skill  than  this  scene  is  not  discoverable  in  literature.  The  young 
man  apologised,  blubbered,  and  went  away,  and  with  his  disappear¬ 
ance  from  the  book  my  fault-finding  ends. 

Remember  that  the  theme  of  the  book  is  a  disappointment  in 
love,  and  never  was  one  better  written,  more  poignant,  more 
dramatic.  We  all  know  how  terrible  these  disappointments  are, 
and  how  they  crush  and  break  up  life,  for  the  moment  reducing  it 
to  dust;  the  sufferer  neither  sees  nor  hears,  but  walks  like  a  som¬ 
nambulist  through  an  empty  world.  So  it  is  with  Marianne,  who 
cannot  give  up  hope,  and  the  Dashw'oods  go  up  to  London  in  search 
of  the  young  man ;  and  every  attempt  is  made  to  recapture  him,  and 
every  effort  wrings  her  heart.  She  hears  of  him,  but  never  sees  him, 
till  at  last  she  perceives  him  in  a  back  room,  and  at  once,  her  whole 
coimtenance  blazing  forth  with  a  sudden  delight,  she  would  have 
moved  towards  him  instantly  had  not  her  sister  laid  her  hand  on  her 
arm,  and  in  the  page  and  a  half  that  follows  Miss  Austen  gives  us  all 
the  agony  of  passion  the  human  heart  can  feel ;  she  was  the  first ;  and 
none  has  written  the  scene  that  we  all  desire  to  write  as  truthfully  as 
she  has,  when  Balzac  and  Tourguenief  rewrote  it  they  wrote  more 
elaborately,  but  their  achievements  are  not  greater.  In  Miss  Austen 
the  means  are  as  simple  as  the  result  is  amazing.  Listen  to  it  again. 

A  young  girl  of  twenty,  jilted,  comes  up  to  London  with  her  mother 
and  sister,  and  she  sees  her  lover  at  an  assembly ;  he  comes  forward 
and  addresses  a  few  words  more  to  her  sister  than  to  herself  w'ithin 
hearing  of  a  dozen  people,  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  burning 
human  heart  in  English  prose  narrative  for  the  first,  and,  alas,  for 
the  last  time. 

Miss  Austen’s  imagination  has  not  spent  itself  in  this  supreme 
scene.  She  can  develop  her  motive,  and  the  narrative  is  continued 
amid  gossiping  women  coming  and  going  into  the  house  taken  for 
the  season;  the  drawing-room  is  never  empty;  in  and  out  the  visitors 
come  and  go,  asking  questions  about  Marianne’s  marriage.  Each  of 
these  questions  is  like  a  burning  knife  thrust  into  the  girl,  and  she 
has  to  keep  a  steady  face  upon  it  all.  She  has  to  bear  with  it  all, 
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listening  to  the  chatter  till  she  wishes  herself  dead,  at  all  events  in 
some  silent  world ;  and  what  is  so  admirable  is  that  while  the  reader’s 
heart  is  wrung  with  pity  for  the  girl,  the  reader  is  amused  by  as 
good  chatter  as  has  ever  been  written,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  chatter 
has  been  written  by  the  great  writers,  for  the  power  of  writing 
chatter  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  great  writer.  Perhaps  the  French 
word  honnement  will  explain  my  meaning  better,  chatter,  being  an 
abstract  word,  does  not  express  as  much  as  bonnement.  The  w’ord 
honnement  is  associated  with  the  showman,  and  the  word  recalls 
to  our  mind  the  rapid,  almost  incoherent,  talk  of  the  man  who  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  booth  crying:  “Walk  up,  walk  up  and  see  my 
show!  ’’  Rabelais  was  a  great  master  of  patter,  and  next  to  him 
is  Shakespeare.  Balzac,  too,  could  write  good  patter,  but  Mrs. 
Jenniug’s  patter  in  Sense  and  Sensibility  is  as  good  as  any.  She 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  includes  an  important  statement  in  the  patter, 
one  that  is  necessary’  for  the  comi)rehension  of  the  narrative,  and 
this  to  me  is  a  mistake,  for  the  pleasure  we  find  in  patter  is  merely 
the  pleasure  of  words  run  together  rapidly.  You  have  not  read  Sense 
and  Sensibility  for  a  long  while,  Gosse,  and  will  let  me  read  some 
of  Miss  Austen’s  patter, 

“  Well,  my  dear,  ’tis  a  true  saying  about  an  ill  wind,  for  it  will  be 
all  the  better  for  Colonel  Brandon.  He  w’ill  have  her  at  last;  ay, 
that  he  will.  Mind  me,  now,  if  they  ain’t  married  by  midsummer. 
Lordl  how  he’ll  chuckle  over  this  newsl  I  hope  he  will  come 
to-night.  It  will  be  all  to  one  a  better  match  for  your  sister.  Two 
thousand  a  year  without  debt  or  drawback — except  the  little  love- 
child,  indeed;  ay,  I  had  forgot  her;  but  she  may  be  ’prenticed  out 
at  small  cost,  and  then  what  does  it  signify?  Delaford  is  a  nice 
place,  I  can  tell  you;  exactly  what  I  call  a  nice  old-fashioned  place, 
full  of  comforts  and  conveniences;  quite  shut  in  with  great  garden 
walls  that  are  covered  with  the  best  fruit  trees  in  the  country;  and 
such  a  mulberry  tree  in  one  corner !  Lord !  how  Charlotte  and  I  did 
stuff  the  only  time  we  were  there !  Then  there  is  a  dovecote,  some 
delightful  stewponds,  and  a  very  pretty  canal;  and  everything,  in 
short,  that  one  could  wish  for;  and,  moreover,  it  is  close  to  the 
church,  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  turnpike  road,  so  ’tis 
never  dull,  for  if  you  only  go  and  sit  up  in  an  old  yew  arbour  behind 
the  house,  you  may  see  all  the  carriages  that  pass  along.  Oh  I  ’tis 
a  nice  place !  A  butcher’s  hard  by  in  the  village,  and  the  parsonage- 
house  within  a  stone’s  throw.  To  my  fancy,  a  thousand  times 
prettier  than  Barton  Park,  where  they  are  forced  to  send  three  miles 
for  their  meat,  and  have  not  a  nearer  neighbour  than  your  mother. 
Well,  I  shall  spirit  up  the  Colonel  as  soon  as  I  can.  One  shoulder 
of  mutton,  you  know,  drives  another  down.  If  we  can  but  put 
Willoughby  out  of  her  head!  ’’ 


George  Moore. 
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During  the  past  month  the  military  situation  on  both  the  Western 
and  Southern  fronts  developed  so  favourably  for  the  Allies  that 
the  German  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Powers  and  their 
ally,  Turkey,  approached  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
an  offer  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations.  The  operations  which  led 
up  to  this  demarche  will  now  be  briefly  sketched. 

After  the  successful  attack  on  September  18th  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  British  Armies,  when  they  broke  through  the  outer  defences 
of  the  Hindenburg  line,  no  event  of  salient  importance  took  place 
till  the  morning  of  September  26th,  when  Marshal  Foch  launched  a 
general  offensive  movement  along  the  whole  line  from  the  Meuse  to 
the  North  Sea.  General  Petain  led  the  way  with  an  attack  by  the 
Franco- American  Armies  in  Champagne.  The  attack  opened  with 
a  brilliant  success.  The  American  First  Army,  which  had  been 
transferred  without  the  knowledge  of  Von  Gallwitz  from  the  right 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  attacked  on  a  20-mile  front  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Aire,  penetrating  to  an  average  depth  of  7  miles 
into  the  German  positions,  and  capturing  the  important  tactical 
points  of  Montfau9on  and  Varennes.  Five  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  on  this  day.  West  of  the  Argonne  Forest  on  this  day 
Gouraud’s  troops,  advancing  with  their  wonted  elan,  stormed  the 
formidable  network  of  trenches  between  Tahure  and  Navarin  Farm, 
and  took  more  than  7,000  prisoners.  Next  day  the  attack  was 
renewed,  when  the  French  crossed  the  Challerange  railway  and 
began  to  threaten  the  Monthois — Orfeuil  defensive  line.  On  the 
28th,  in  the  face  of  vigorous  opposition  from  Von  Gallwitz’s  troops, 
who  had  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  Americans 
advanced  their  line  to  Brieulles  on  the  Meuse  and  Apremont  on  the 
Aire,  while  the  French  captured  the  village  of  Somme-Py  and 
reached  St.  Marie-a-Py,  3,000  more  prisoners  falling  into  their  hands. 
On  the  same  day-  west  of  Rheims  Mangin’s  troops  captured  Mal- 
maison  Fort  and  penetrated  into  the  Pinon  Forest. 

Turning  now  to  the  west  of  the  Oise,  on  September  27th,  the 
day  after  General  Petain  began  his  attack  in  Champagne,  Field- 
Marshal  Haig  launched  another  of  his  well-planned  attacks  against 
the  German  defences  covering  the  approaches  to  Cambrai,  using  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Armies  for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  battle  which  is  still  going  on  as  this  article  goes  to  press.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  attack  the  Guards  and  Third  Division  fought 
their  way  on  to  the  Flescjuieres-Marcoing  ridge,  while  on  their  left 
the  Seventeenth  Corps,  crossing  the  Canal  du  Nord  south  of  the 
Cambrai — Bapaume  road,  seized  the  village  of  Anneux  and  moved 
towards  Cantaing.  Further  north  the  Canadians  of  Byng's  Army 
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penetrated  into  Bourlon  Wood,  while  on  their  left  the  Fifty-Sixth 
Division  seized  the  crossings  over  the  canal  opposite  Sauchy-Lestree. 
The  formidable  obstacle  of  the  Canal  du  Nord  was  then  crossed 
throughout  its  length  from  the  Sensee  marshes  to  Havrincourt.  This 
was  a  good  day’s  work,  more  than  10,000  prisoners  with  200  guns 
being  captured. 

The  battle  was  continued  without  intermission  on  the  28th,  when 
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Gouzeaucourt  was  captured  early  in  the  day,  while  towards  midday 
the  Fifth  Territorial  Battalion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Regi¬ 
ment  crossed  the  Scheldt  Canal  at  Marcoing  and  established  a  bridge¬ 
head  on  the  east  bank.  Further  north  the  Fifty-Seventh  Division 
captured  the  key  position  of  La  Folie  Wood  and  penetrated  into 
the  village  of  Fontaine-Notre-Dame,  north  of  the  Arras — Cambrai 
road,  while  the  Fifty-Sixth  Division,  always  advancing  victoriously, 
stormed  the  German  bridgehead  at  Palluel  and  attacked  Arleux,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Sensee  marshes.  On  the  29th  the  battle 
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extended  southwards,  when  the  Forty-Sixth  Division  of  the 
Twentieth  Corps  forced  a  passage  over  the  Scheldt  Canal  at  Bell- 
englise,  and,  crossing  the  Cambrai — St.  Quentin  road,  stormed  the 
villages  of  Lehaucourt  and  Magny.  On  the  left  of  the  Twentieth 
Corps  an  American  division  under  General  Read  crossed  the  canal 
tunnel  at  Bellicourt  and  captured  Nauroy.  In  the  region  of 
Cambrai  on  this  day  the  Sixty-Second  Division,  debouching  from  its 
bridgehead  at  Marcoing,  advanced  to  Runiilly,  while  on  its  left  the 
Second  and  Sixty-Third  Divisions  reached  the  outskirts  of  Cambrai. 
In  the  Sensee  area  German  resistance  increased  during  the  day,  and 
Horne’s  troops  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Arleux  and 
Aubencheul-au-Bac,  which  they  captured  on  the  28th.  In  spite  of 
this  slight  setback,  the  results  of  the  three  days’  fighting  were 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  main  defences  of  the  Hindenburg  line 
were  broken  through  in  many  places,  and  British  troops  were  in 
occupation  of  the  western  suburbs  of  Cambrai.  Next  day  in  the 
left  centre  of  the  attack,  where  progress  had  been  slower,  troops  of 
the  Fourth  Army  'recaptured  Villers-Guislain,  and  later  in  the 
day  secured  the  whole  line  of  the  Scheldt  Canal  from  Vendhuile 
northwards.  Working  in  close  co-operation  with  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son.  General  Debeney  had  by  this  time  encircled  St.  Quentin  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  on  October  1st  French  troops  penetrated  into 
the  town. 

While  this  tremendous  battle  was  in  progress  along  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  line.  Marshal  Foch  instructed  King  Albert  to  launch  an 
offensive  in  Flanders  with  his  Belgian  troops  and  the  Second  British 
Army  under  the  command  of  General  Plumer.  The  Belgians 
attacked  north  of  the  Ypres  salient,  the  British  south  of  it.  Rush¬ 
ing  through  the  front  enemy  position.  General  Gillain’s  troops  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  main  German  defences  to  a  depth  of  4  miles,  and 
by  the  evening  reached  the  line  Woumen — Shaep  Baillie — Brood- 
seinde,  practically  the  whole  of  the  Houthulst  Forest  falling  into 
their  hands.  Continuing  their  attack  on  the  29th,  our  Allies  cap¬ 
tured  the  Passchendaele  Ridge,  and  descending  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  ridge  crossed  the  Ypres — Roulers  railway  and  then  stormed  the 
village  of  Moorslede,  which  overlooks  the  Roulers — Menin  road. 
Later  in  the  day  the  Belgians  pushed  their  way  to  within  2|  miles 
of  Roulers.  On  the  extreme  left  they  captured  Dixraude,  and  on 
the  29th  they  extended  their  front  to  Zarren  and  Staden  on  the 
Ypres — Thourout  road.  On  the  right  of  the  Belgians  Plumer’s 
Second  Army,  moving  on  a  10-mile  front  north  and  south  of  the 
Ypres — Menin  road,  pushed  the  Germans  off  the  Messines — 
Wytschaete  ridge  and  reached  the  line  Ploegsteert — Houthem — 
Kruiseik — Dadizelle . 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  must  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
King  Albert,  whose  soldier-like  qualities  have  won  for  him  the 
respect  of  the  whole  world.  This  was  the  first  chance  our  Allies  had 
of  showing  their  mettle  since  the  retreat  from  Antwerp,  and  they 
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made  the  most  of  it.  Positions  which  it  took  our  troops  three  months 
to  conquer  last  year  were  carried  by  the  Belgians  in  forty-eight  hours. 
Success  was  due  to  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  and  to  the  tactical 
leading,  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  How  this  initial  success 
was  followed  up  by  a  further  attack  will  be  described  later  on  in 
this  article. 

JJere  it  will  be  convenient  to  return  to  the  narrative  of  General 
Petain’s  operations  east  of  the  Oise.  After  the  initial  success  of 
the  French  and  Americans  on  September  26th  and  27th,  Von 
Gallwitz  hurried  up  reinforcements,  and  issued  peremptory  orders  to 
divisional  commanders  to  hold  their  positions  to  the  last  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Allies  breaking  through  to  Mezieres,  where  the  lateral  line 
of  railway  through  Longuyon  to  Metz  would  be  cut.  The  Americans 
had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  owing  to  the  narrow  front  on 
which  they  were  operating  and  to  the  flanking  fire  from  the  enemy’s 
artillery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  It  was  not  till  October  8th 
that  the  German  guns  were^  forced  out  of  their  positions  by  a 
successful  attack  which  gave  the  Americans  possession  of  the  villages 
of  Consenvoye,  Brabant,  and  Haumont.  Meanwhile  General 
Gouraud,  finding  the  enemy’s  pressure  too  strong  in  the  centre, 
extended  his  attack  westwards,  and  on  October  4th  moved  down  the 
Suippe,  capturing  the  villages  of  Vaudesincourt  and  Dontrien.  At 
the  same  time  Petain  ordered  the  Fifth  Army,  at  that  time  under 
General  Berthelot,  to  cross  the  Aisne  between  Berry-au-Bac  and 
Rheims  and  threaten  Brimont.  Threatened  simultaneously  from  both 
west  and  east,  the  Germans  evacuated  Brimont,  Nogent  I’Abesse, 
and  the  Moronvillers  jnassif,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  across  the 
Suippe.  These  successful  operations  not  only  freed  Rheims  from  the 
grip  of  the  invader,  but  opened  a  way  to  the  north  through  the 
troiiee  of  Berry-au-Bac. 

Severe  fighting  went  on  for  the  next  week  south  of  the  Lower 
Suippe  without  decisive  results  till  October  11th,  when  the  enemy, 
having  succeeded  in  getting  his  heavy  guns  and  stores  away,  began 
to  retreat  all  along  the  front  from  the  Oise  to  the  Argonne,  and 
the  Fifth  French  Army  crossed  the  Suippe.  On  the  12th  Gouraud’s 
troops  entered  Vouziers,  and  the  Fifth  Army  reached  the  line  of  the 
Retourne.  Evacuating  the  Chemin  des  Dames  on  the  same  day,  the 
enemy  fell  back  rapidly  behind  the  Ailette,  and  Mangin  captured 
La  Fere.  On  the  following  day  the  Tenth  Army  entered  Laon  and 
advanced  towards  the  Serre.  General  Petain  then  found  it  necessary 
to  give  his  troops  a  rest,  while  at  the  same  time  German  resistance 
increased.  During  the  next  six  days  the  advance  slowed  down,  and 
on  the  night  of  October  18th  the  line  occupied  extended  from 
Anguilcourt  on  the  river  Serre  to  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse,  and  thence 
to  Asfeld  on  the  Aisne,  where  it  ran  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  to  Acy,  south-west  of  Rethel.  From  there  it  went  to  Vandy, 
north  of  Vouziers,  and  thence  to  Grandpre  on  the  Aire,  where  the 
Americans  held  the  front  to  Brieullea. 
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All  this  time  the  battle  raged  with  even  greater  fury  west  of  the 
Oise.  On  October  3rd  General  Braithwaito,  attacking  along  an 
8-mile  front  north  of  St.  Quentin,  broke  through  the  powerful 
Beaurevoir  defensive  line  and  reached  Montbrehain;  4,000  prisoners 
were  captured  in  this  attack.  Further  north  other  British  troops 
forced  passages  over  the  Scheldt  Canal  at  Le  Catelet,  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  firmly  in  that  village,  following  up  their 
success  on  the  4th  by  capturing  the  Terricre  plateau  in  the  bend  of 
the  canal  between  Le  Catelet  and  Crevecoeur.  The  Scheldt  Canal 
was  then  crossed  throughout  its  length  from  Cambrai  to  St.  Quentin. 
There  was  a  comparative  lull  till  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Armies  attacked  along  a  20-mile  front  from 
Cambrai  to  St.  Quentin,  and  advanced  to  an  average  depth  of  over 
3  miles.  Early  on  the  9th  Canadian  troops  detached  from  the  First 
Army  entered  Cambrai,  and  were  speedily  followed  into  the  town 
by  some  Third  Army  battalions.  Badly  beaten  on  this  day,  the 
Germans  retreated  at  top  speed,  and  on  the  10th  Byng’s  troops 
reached  the  line  of  the  Selle,  entering  Le  Cateau  on  the  same  day; 
10,000  prisoners  with  200  guns  fell  into  British  hands  on  this  day. 

The  strategical  significance  of  the  British  offensive  in  the  centre 
of  the  German  front  cannot  be  exaggerated.  When  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  has  crossed  the  almost  imperceptible  watershed  which  divides 
the  Sambre  flowing  north  to  the  Meuse  from  the  Oise  flowing  south 
to  the  Seine,  and  fought  his  way  through  Maubeuge  to  Namur,  the 
line  of  the  Meuse,  where  the  Germans  hope  to  stand,  will  become 
untenable.  The  possession  of  Namur  is  as  important  to  the  Allies 
in  1918  as  it  was  to  the  Germans  in  1915,  for  the  town  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  main  lines  of  retreat  out  of  northern 
France,  one  through  the  Trouee  de  Chimay,  the  other  down  the 
valley  of  the  Sambre.  This  is  why  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies 
are  meeting  with  such  determined  resistance,  which  was  not  finally 
overcome  when  this  article  went  to  press. 

After  the  Selle  River  had  been  reached  German  resistance 
increased,  and  local  fighting  went  on  for  more  than  a  week  on  the 
line  of  the  river  between  Le  Cateau  and  Solesmes  without  decisive 
results.  Finding  the  opposition  so  pronounced.  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
decided  to  extend  his  advance  southwards,  and  on  October  17th  he 
directed  the  Fourth  Army,  assisted  by  American  troops,  to  attack 
on  a  front  of  9  miles  north-east  of  Bohain  in  conjunction  with 
Debeney’s  Army,  which  had  made  good  the  whole  line  of  the  Oise 
up  to  where  the  river  bends  in  an  easterly  direction  through  Guise. 
By  the  end  of  the  day  the  Fourth  Army  carried  the  line  of  the 
Selle  on  the  whole  front  south  of  Le  Cateau,  capturing  the  villages 
of  La  Vallee  Mulatre  and  L’Arbre  de  Guise.  On  the  left  of  the 
Fourth  Army  General  Byng’s  men  gained  a  footing  at  Bazuel,  on 
the  railway  from  Le  Cateau  to  Maubeuge,  and  reached  a  point  close 
up  to  the  canal  which  connects  the  Sambre  with  the  Meuse.  Further 
down  the  Le  Cateau  salient  was  widened  out  by  an  advance  north- 
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I  east  of  Bohaiii  as  far  as  the  village  of  Andigny-les-Fermes.  British 
b  troops  are  now  within  20  miles  of  Maubeuge  and  60  miles  of  Namur, 
and  there  they  must  be  left  till  next  month. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article  that  in 
the  race  which  has  been  going  on  between  Petain  and  Haig,  the 
former  east  of  the  Oise,  the  latter  west  of  it,  the  Field-Marshal 
has  gone  much  further  up  the  river  than  his  French  colleague  has 
so  far  done;  but  we  must  remember  that  General  Petain  has  been 
operating  on  a  wider  front  than  the  British  Commander,  and  that 
the  topographical  difficulties  have  been  much  greater  east  than  west 
of  the  Oise.  There  was  the  Argonne  Forest  with  its  vast  labyrinth 
of  entrenchments,  which  General  Pershing  successfully,  if  painfully, 
conquered,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  Champagne  front  General 
Gouraud  had  to  break  through  a  succession  of  powerfully  fortified 
defensive  positions,  including  the  Monthois — Orfeuil  line,  which 
taxed  the  offensive  pow’ers  of  the  Fourth  French  Army  to  the  utmost. 
Then  there  were  the  formidable  maxsifs  of  Moronvillers,  Nogent 
I'Abesse,  and  Brimont  which  had  to  be  conquered,  and,  finally,  the 
redoubtable  Chemin  des  Dames  with  the  great  buttress  of  St.  Gobain, 
Now  that  these  are  in  French  possession,  Petain  may  be  expected 
to  move  quicker. 

The  important  events  which  took  place  in  Flanders  at  this  time 
must  now  be  recorded.  On  the  morning  of  October  14th  King 
Albert  launched  an  attack  with  the  Belgian  and  Second  British 
Army,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  French  Corps  under  the 
command  of  General  Degoutte.  The  Belgian  Army  operated  in  two 
wings  drawn  up  east  and  west  of  Roulers,  with  the  French  between 
them.  Plumer’s  Army  was  on  the  right.  During  the  first  day  of 
-the  battle  the  Belgian  left  wing  captured  Cortemarck  and  a  whole 
group  of  villages  west  of  the  Roulers — Thourout  road,  while  the 
French  carried  the  town  of  Roulers  by  assaulK  East  of  Roulers  the 
Belgians  reached  the  road  between  that  town  and  Ingelmunstcr, 
while  on  their  right  Second  Army  troops  captured  Le  Chat,  on  the 
Gourtrai — Ingelmunster  road.  On  the  same  day  Plumer’s  troops 
occupied  Wervicq  and  Menin.  Next  day  the  Belgians  continued 
their  advance  on  the  left  towards  Thourout,  while  the  French  pushed 
along  the  road  to  Lichtervelde,  hoping  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Germans  from  Ostend.  On  the  right  the  Belgians  secured  possession 
of  the  railway  between  Roulers  and  Ingelmunster,  and  Plumer’s 
troops  entered  Courtrai.  Next  day  the  Germans  began  a  hasty 
retreat  from  the  coast  and  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys  River,  and 
British  troops  cleared  the  whole  river  bank  up  to  Harlebeke.  On 
this  day  Plumer’s  troops  crossed  the  Lys  between  Armentieres  and 
Menin  and  reached  the  outskirts  of  Turcoing.  On  the  17th  the 
Belgians  captured  Thourout  and  entered  Ostend,  which  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  l^th.  On  the  19th  the 
Belgians  entered  Bruges  and  Zeebrugge,  and  the  French  Thielt. 
Though  they  lost  12,000  prisoners  and  more  than  100  guns  during 
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the  first  two  days’  fighting,  Von  Armin  got  the  bulk  of  his  army 
and  stores  away  without  a  dihacle.  He  had  been  preparing  to 
retreat  since  King  Albert’s  first  offensive  on  September  28th. 

The  movements  of  the  Fifth  Army  under  General  Birdwood  now 
require  attention.  Owing  to  the  success  of  the  Flanders  offensive 
and  to  the  continuous  pressure  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  bringing 
to  bear  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin,  the  Germans  holding  the 
sector  of  the  front  astride  the  La  Bassee  Canal  found  themselves 
in  an  enclave  with  two  salients  daily  increasing  in  depth  on  either 
side  of  them.  To  avoid  being  caught  in  a  trap  Hindenburg,  with 
his  usual  foresight,  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  line  I.a  Bassee— 
Lens  on  October  2nd,  when  the  Germans  executed  a  hasty  but  well- 
prepared  retreat  to  positions  covering  Lille.  The  retreat  was 
followed  up  by  General  Birdwood,  whose  troops  occupied  Lens,  and 
by  the  evening  of  the  3rd  reached  the  general  line  Yendin- 
le-Vieil — Fournes — Houplines,  a  further  advance  to  the  line 
Wavrin — Erquinghem  being  made  on  the  4th.  Established  on  this 
line,  and  not  wishing  to  damage  Lille  by  artillery  fire.  General  Bird- 
wood  awaited  the  development  of  the  enveloping  movement  by 
Plumer’s  troops  from  the  Lys  and  Horne’s  troops  from  the  Scarpe, 
When  Douai  was  practically  captured,  on  October  13th,  and 
Plumer  began  to  cross  the  Lys  on  the  15th,  the  Germans  evacuated 
Lille  on  the  16th,  and  General  Birdwood  entered  the  town  on 
the  17th. 

Various  causes  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  military  situation  during  the  past  month,  the 
primary  and  principal  cause  being  the  creation  of  the  Single  Com¬ 
mand,  which  placed  the  control  of  the  vast  armies  in  the  Western 
theatre  of  war  under  the  directing  hand  of  one  man.  With  full 
power  delegated  to  him  by  all  the  Allied  Governments,  ^larshal 
Foch  has  been  able  to  make  a  more  considered  and  homogeneous  use 
of  the  troops  at  his  disposal  than  was  possible  under  the  separate 
system  of  command,  when  every  commander  had  his  own  plan  of 
campaign  and  his  own  way  of  executing  it.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  sequence  of  events  since  July  18th  cannot  fail  to  have  realised 
all  that  the  Single  Command  means  and  all  that  it  has  done  for  the 
Allies.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Marshal  Foch’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  the  Allies  owe  to  the  courageous  decision  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  has  made  the  whole  difference  between  winning  or  losing 
the  war. 

Various  lines  with  various  names  have  been  suggested  for  the 
German  armies  to  fall  back  upon,  but  if  Marshal  Foch  continues  the 
pressure  which  he  has  exerted  so  successfully  during  the  past  month 
there  is  no  resting-place  for  the  enemy  on  either  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
One  suggestion  is  that  Hindenburg  may  create  a  new  battle  front 
which  will  cover  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Namur,  and  then  extend 
down  the  Meuse  to  the  position  at  present  occupied  by  Von  Gallwitz’s 
army  group  south  of  the  Thionville  ironic.  If  the  German  troops 
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were  fresh  instead  of  being  tired,  the  defence  of  this  line  might  be 
possible,  but  under  existing  conditions  the  attempt  must  surely 
end  in  disappointment.  The  enemy’s  moral  has  been  so  weakened 
by  defeat  that  if  Hindenburg  can  get  his  armies  back  to  the  Rhine 
without  a  dehade  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  expect  to  do.  What  the 
Allies  will  do  when  their  territories  are  cleared  of  the  invaders  will 
depend  upon  whether  the  Germans  reject  or  accept  the  peace  terms 
which  will  be  dictated  to  them.  As  far  as  military  conditions  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  passages  of  the  Rhine  should 
not  be  forced  and  invasion  carried  into  the  enemy’s  country. 


The  Balkan  Front. 

As  last  month’s  article  was  going  to  press  the  news  reached  London 
that  on  September  15th  General  Franchet  d’Esperey,  commanding 
the  inter-allied  armies  in  Macedonia,  had  launched  an  attack  on  the 
Bulgarian  positions  in  the  Dobropolje  Mountains  and  broken 
through  the  enemy’s  first-line  defences  on  a  front  of  7  miles,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Veti-enik  to  Sokal  along  the  boundary  line  between  Greek 
and  Serbian  territory.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  carefully 
planned  offensive  movement,  which  was  continued  without  cessation 
from  day  to  day  till  the  Bulgarian  Government,  breaking  away  from 
the  alliance  with  the  two  Central  Powers,  decided  to  sue  for  peace. 

No  details  have  been  published  about  the  strength  and  composition 
of  the  Allied  forces,  but  the  following  was  the  general  disposition  of 
the  troops  along  the  200-niile  front  from  the  Struma  River  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  On  the  extreme  right  Greek  troops  were  watching 
the  passages  over  the  Struma  and  the  defiles  through  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Belashitza  range  of  hills,  w'hile  on  their  left  General 
^Milne  with  two  weak  corps  was  holding  the  Doiran  Lake  front  up 
to  the  Vardar.  On  Milne’s  left  two  other  Greek  divisions  west  of 
the  Vardar  were  responsible  for  the  front  up  to  the  Dobropolje 
wussif,  where  a  French  corps  was  concentrated,  the  Serbian  troops, 
organised  in  two  armias,  one  under  General  Boyovitch,  the  other 
under  Mai'shal  Stephanovitch,  being  echeloned  astride  the  Cerna 
River  and  covering  the  approaches  to  Monastir  up  to  the  north  of 
the  Presba  Lake.  West  of  that  lake  the  Albanian  front  was  held 
by  two  other  French  divisions,  which  linked  up  with  the  Italians 
distributed  along  the  north  of  the  Voyusa  River  down  to  its  mouth 
on  the  Adriatic.  The  battle  line  along  this  long  front  was  not 
continuous,  the  troops  being  concentrated  at  strategical  points  and 
maintaining  lateral  communication  by  means  of  liaison  detachments. 
The  Bulgarian  First  Army,  based  on  Sofia,  was  facing  the  Greeks 
and  British  Army  up  to  the  Vardar,  while  west  of  that  river  the 
Second  Army  held  the  front  as  far  as  Lake  Presba.  The  Austrians, 
under  General  Pffanzer-Baltin,  were  holding  the  line  of  the  Skumbi 
with  strong  detachments  thrown  forward  to  Berat  and  Fieri. 

Following  up  his  initial  success  on  Sejjtember  15th,  General 
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d’Esperey  next  day  developed  the  attack  oh  a  wider  front,  when 
the  Serbians  captured  the  Kozyak  heights,  and  on  the  left  crossed 
the  Gradesnitsa  River.  During  these  two  days’  fighting  over  4,000 
prisoners  with  30  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  Continuing 
their  forward  movement  on  the  17th  on  a  front  of  22  miles,  the 
Serbians  reached  the  Cerna  River  at  Zovik  and  secured  possession 
of  the  Kuchkoff — Kamen  inamj.  Finding  an  enemy’s  wedge  was 
being  driven  into  the  front  between  the  tw’o  Bulgarian  armies 


,, _ CBo^nia. 


operating  east  and  west  of  the  Vardar,  the  Second  Army,  appre¬ 
hensive  for  its  communications  with  Uskub,  fell  back  on  both  banks 
of  the  Cerna,  and  on  the  18th  the  Serbian  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Gjordivitch  reached  Poloshko,  20  miles  north  of  their  starting-point. 
On  this  day  the  British  and  Greek  troops  attacked  east  and  west  of 
Lake  Doiran  wdth  partial  success,  while  between  the  Cerna  and 
Vardar  the  Franco-Serbian  armies  continued  their  victorious  advance 
without  a  check.  By  the  evening  of  the  21st  the  French  and 
Serbians,  working  in  close  liaison,  penetrated  as  far  as  Kavadar,  on 
the  Prilep — Ishtip  road,  and  I'eached  the  Vardar  River  at  Demi- 
Kapu,  where  they  intercepted  railway  communication  between 
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Salonika  and  Uskub,  besides  striking  a  point  on  the  light  railway 

•  running  from  Prilep  to  Gradsko. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  week  General  d’Esperey  thus  succeeded 
in  driving  a  wedge  40  miles  deep  between  the  Cerna  and  Vardar 
rivers,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  separate  the  two  Bulgarian  armies 
one  from  the  other  and  cause  them  to  follow  divergent  lines  of 
retreat,  the  First  Army  retiring  into  Bulgaria  through  Strumnitza 
and  the  Belashitza  defiles,  while  the  Second  Army,  finding  its  retreat 
intercepted  through  Prilep  to  Uskub,  fell  back  through  Krushevo 
into  Albania  with  the  hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Austrians. 
As  always  happens  when  an  army  loses  its  communication,  the  retreat 
became  a  disordered  rout,  the  army  breaking  up  into  detachments, 
which  either  surrendered  to  the  Serbians  or  were  lost  to  sight  in  the 
Albanian  hills. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  without  the  Bulgarians  being  allowed 
time  to  rally.  On  the  23rd  French  cavalry  reached  Prilep,  while 
on  the  same  day  British  troops,  following  up  the  retreat  of  the  First 
Bulgarian  Army,  entered  Bulgarian  territory  opposite  Kosturino, 
the  Serbians  having  meanwhile  crossed  the  Vardar  and  occupied 
Ishtip.  On  the  26th  General  Milne  seized  Strumnitza,  and  on  the 
29th  French  cavalry  entered  Uskub. 

As  a  result  of  General  d’Esperey’s  Napoleonic  stroke  the  Bulgarian 
Government,  having  received  no  military  support  from  the  Central 
Powers,  decided  to  ask  for  an  armistice,  and  on  September  25th 
General  Torodoff,  who  had  been  acting  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Bulgarian  armies  during  the  absence  of  General  Jekoff  on  sick 
leave,  was  directed  to  send  a  letter  to  General  Milne  requesting  an 
armistice  of  forty-eight  hours  to  permit  Bulgarian  delegates  to  meet 
representatives  of  the  Allies  and  arrange  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities.  General  Milne  sent  the  letter  on  to  the  Commander-in- 

*  Chief,  who  refused  to  suspend  hostilities,  but  agreed  to  receive  General 
Loukoff  and  M.  Liupkteff  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Bulgarian 
envoys  arrived  at  Salonika  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  30th  a  Conven¬ 
tion  was  signed  terminating  hostilities  at  noon  on  the  30th.  The 
terms  of  this  Convention  have  not  yet  been  officially  published,  but 
its  basis  was  that  of  unconditional  surrender.  Greek  and  Serbian 
territory  invaded  by  the  Bulgarians  was  to  be  immediate^ 
evacuated,  and  after  laying  down  their  arms  Bulgarian  troops  were 
to  be  demobilised.  All  Bulgarian  means  of  transport,  including  the 
railways  and  ships  on  the  Danube,  were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 

,of  the  Allies,  Bulgarian  territory  being  available  for  Allied  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  enemy.  Certain  strategic  points  were  to  be 
occupied  by  British,  French,  or  Italian  troops,  and  Bulgaria  was  to 
cease  to  be  a  belligerent  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
The  territorial  boundaries  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  were 
to  be  those  of  1913,  but  the  evacuation  of  territory  taken  from 
Rumania  was  left  out  of  consideration.  The  Convention  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  immediate  military  requirements  of  the  situation  and 
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had  no  bearing  on  the  prospective  peace  terms,  which  will  be  dictated 
to  the  Central  Powers  and  their  allies  when  they  have  all  laid  down 
their  arms. 

Since  the  signature  of  the  Convention  the  evacuation  of  the 
invaded  territories  and  their  reoccupation  by  the  Allied  troops  has 
been  going  on  in  agreement  with  the  Bulgarian  Government. 
Although  General  Jekoff  repudiated  the  Convention,  its  terms  were 
approved  by  the  Sobranje  on  October  4th,  on  which  day  King 
Ferdinand,  the  marplot  of  Bulgaria,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son.  Prince  Boris.  Whatever  may  happen  in  the  Western  and 
Eastern  theatres  of  war,  Bulgaria  is  lost  to  the  Central  Powers. 
Recrossing  the  Struma,  the  Greeks  have  recovered  possession  of 
Seres,  Drama,  and  are  marching  on  Kavalla,  while  the  Serbians 
advancing  down  the  Morava  Valley  from  Uskub  occupied  their 
former  capital,  Nish,  after  a  lively  fight  with  the  Austro-German 
troops  who  had  been  left  to  defend  the  town.  On  the  left  of  the 
Serbians  the  French  recaptured  Mitrovitza  from  the  Austrians,  and 
then  advanced  into  the  trouee  between  the  Albanian  and  Serbian 
hills,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar. 
Lower  down  French  troops  have  crossed  the  Montenegrin  frontier 
and  are  marching  on  Ipek. 

The  collapse  of  Bulgaria  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  Austrian 
position  in  Albania  untenable,  and  on  September  29th  Pfllanzer- 
Baltin  withdrew'  his  advanced  troops  by  forced  marches  behind  the 
Skumbi,  the  Italians  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating 
troops.  After  reoccupying  Berat  and  Fieri  they  advanced  by  rapid 
marches  to  the  Skumbi  and  entered  Elbasan  on  October  8th.  Con¬ 
tinuing  their  advance  through  Albania  they  reached  Durazzo  on 
the  14th,  the  sea  defences  of  the  port  having  been  previously 
destroyed  by  British  and  Italian  ships  on  the  2nd. 

The  collapse  of  Bulgaria  was  a  political  event  which  had  a  deter-  t 
mining  effect  on  the  general  strategical  situation,  for  not  only  did 
the  occupation  of  the  country  intercept  direct  railway  communication 
between  Germany  and  Turkey,  but  it  opened  up  the  southern 
frontier  of  Austria-Hungary  to  an  attack  across  the  Danube.  A  lost 
opportunity  rarely  recurs  in  war,  but  on  this  occasion  it  has.  The 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier  is  that 
betw’een  the  points  w'here  the  Morava  and  Drina  tributaries  empty 
their  waters  into  the  Danube.  Midway,  or  nearly  so,  between  these 
two  points  is  Belgrade,  which  has  been  called  the  gateway  into 
Hungary,  and  was  always  regarded  as  such  by  the  Turks  in  the 
palmy  days  of  conquest  when  they  sought  to  gain  possession  of 
Vienna.  Had  Belgrade  been  converted  into  a  vast  entrenched  camp, 
as  Salonika  subsequently  w’as,  it  could  have  been  used  as  an  offensive 
base  for  incursions  into  the  Hungarian  plains.  If  the  war  goes  on 
the  Germans  wull  create  a  new  battle  front  on  the  Danube,  but 
under  conditions  which  will  be  as  unfavourable  as  they  w'ere  the 
reverse  in  the  summer  of  1915. 
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j  The  decision  to  occupy  Salonika,  so  strongly  urged  by  the  French 
General  Staff,  so  hesitatingly  accepted  by  the  British  High  Com¬ 
mand,  has  been  more  than  justified  by  the  events  already  recorded. 
General  d’Esperey’s  brilliant  campaign  came  at  an  opportune  time 
to  give  the  culminating  blow  to  the  aggressive  plans  of  the  Central 
Powers.  Whether  the  blow  could  have  been  struck  earlier  than  it 
I  was,  either  by  General  d’Esperey  or  by  his  predecessors,  is  a  matter 
?  for  future  rather  than  present  discussion.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
all  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  Macedonian  offensive  have 
proved  to  be  groundless.  The  sea-power  of  Great  Britain  has  risen 
to  the  occasion.  In  spite  of  the  submarine  menace,  communications 
!  with  Salonika  have  never  been  disturbed  since  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Allied  troops.  For  three  years  there  has  been  no  want  of  either  food 

I  or  ammunition.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  as  the  Central 

II  Powers  were  operating  on  interior  lines  they  could  send  troops  to 
t  Salonika  by  land  quicker  than  the  Allies  could  send  them  by  sea. 
i  This  may  have  been  so,  but  interior  lines  have  no  advantage  unless 
*  troops  are  available  to  use  them. 

y  The  Syrian  Front. 

The  news  which  reached  London  on  the  night  of  September  20th 
that  the  British  Army  in  Palestine  was  once  more  on  the  move 
i  came  as  a  general  surprise,  for  it  was  known  that  at  least  three  of 
General  Allenby’s  divisions  had  been  transferred  to  the  Western 
j  front  when  Ludendorff  launched  his  offensive  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  it  was  thought  that  his  army  was  too  weak  in  both  personnel 
and  material  to  undertake  offensive  operations  this  side  of  Christmas. 
The  army  had,  however,  been  reinforced  from  India,  and  on  the 
!  night  of  September  18th  General  Allenby  set  his  troops  in  motion 
![  along  the  55-mile  front  between  the  sea  and  the  Jordan.  His  plan 
i;  tf  campaign  was  well  conceived  and  brilliantly  executed.  After 
;;  blocking  the  roads  leading  from  Nablus  to  the  Jordan,  he  ordered 
i'  Sir  Philip  Chetwode  with  the  cavalry  to  make  a  rapid  advance  to 
\]  the  Haifa — Beisan  railway  and  capture  Nazareth.  The  cavalry  were 
then  to  turn  south  and  drive  the  retreating  Turks  back  on  the 
5  advancing  infantry.  The  plan  worked  out  as  intended,  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  22nd  25,000  prisoners  with  260  guns  had  fallen  into 
i  British  hands,  two  Turkish  armies,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  being 
broken  up  and  practically  destroyed.  Continuing  their  march 
,  northwards,  Allenby’s  troops  reached  Tiberias  on  the  25th,  and  on 
•  October  1st  entered  Damascus.  On  October  5th  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  reported  that  he  had  taken  71,000  prisoners  with  350  guns, 
j  while  the  Arab  troops  of  Sherif  Faisal,  son  of  the  King  of  the 
I  Bed  j  as,  who  had  been  operating  on  the  British  right  flank  east  of 
I  tie  Jorejan,  claimed  to  have  captured  8,000  Turks  belonging  to  the 
j  Fourth  Turkish  Army.  After  a  short  rest  at  Damascus,  British 
i  troops  occupied  Beyrout  on  October  6th,  and  Rayak  on  the  7th, 
I  Tripoli  being  captured  on  the  13th  and  Homs  on  the  15th.  When 
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this  article  went  to  press,  on  October  20th,  General  Allenby’s  Army 
was  advancing- on  Aleppo,  the  junction  of  the  Syrian  and  Baghdad 
railways,  and  100  miles  north  of  Homs. 

General  Allenby’s  victory,  due  chiefly  •  to  the  bold  use  of  his 
cavalry,  gave  the  “knock-out”  blow  to  the  Turks,  who  have  no 
organised  armies  left  except  the  First  Army,  which  garrisons  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  has  been  reinforced  with  all  available  troops  drawn 
from  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia.  With  Bulgaria  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allies,  and  General  Allenby  advancing  victoriously  towards  the 
Baghdad  Railway,  the  defence  of  Constantinople  is  a  forlorn  hope. 
The  Turks  may  fight,  to  the  last  to  keep  their  footing  in  Europe,  but 
Constantinople  is  doomed,  whether  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies  by  peaceful  agreement  or  by  forced  submission. 

Peace  Proposals. 

On  the  night  of  October  5th  the  German  Chancellor,  Prince  Max 
of  Baden,  sent  a  Note  to  President  Wilsoir  through  the  Swiss 
Charge  d’Affaires  at  Berlin  asking  him  to  take  steps  to  restore  peace 
and  to  bring  about  the  conclusion  of  an  “  immediak  ”  armistice  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  the  air.  In  his  reply  to  this  request  on  October  8th 
the  President  asked  whether  the  German  Goveriunent  was  prepared 
to  accept  his  terms  of  peace  as  laid  down  in  his  Address  to  Congress 
on  January  8th,  1918,  while  he  informed  the  Chancellor  that  he 
was  unable  to  recommend  the  Allied  Powers  to  conclude  an  armistice 
till  all  invaded  territories  had  been  evacuated.  As  this  article  is 
only  concerned  with  the  military  side  of  the  situation  it  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  deal  with  the  correspondence  which  followed  the  German 
peace  proposal,  it  being  sufficient  t-o  state  that  if  the  Germans  want 
an  armistice  they  can  have  one  on  conditions  which  Marshal  Foch 
has  doubtless  been  instructed  to  lay  down  for  their  acceptance. 
These  conditions  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  understood 
they  will  include  guarantees  which  will  practically  amount  to  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and  her  allies.  Great  as  the 
German  desire  is  for  peace,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  Central 
Powers  will  agree  to  the  terms  proposed  as  long  as  their  armies 
remain  in  the  field.  On  the  side  of  the  Allies  there  is  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  compromise  matters,  and  the  outlook  as  this  article  goes  to 
press  gives  no  prospect  of  peace  in  the  near  future. 
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